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Lrm-ic by way of inlvfuluction ih noodod for an Amoricun edi- 
tion of tho proBont volnmo. The objtict of the work ia etatcd 
cloju'ly ftiid concisely in tlio autlior'H profuoo. Ooneideriiig Sla- 
very OB tlio true origin of tho civil war now existing, ho treats 
of its ccotiomic baais, of tho organization, tondoncioB, dovolop- 
inont, and extonml policy of slave societicB, and of tho career 
and doeignB of tho slave power, with tho cahnnesB of an im])ar- 
tial and philosophic observer, and in a popular and practical 
manner. Democratic institutions, territorial extension, tariff 
questions, state rights, secession, and all other subjects, which 
either at home or abroad have been made use of to complicato 
the quarrel, are here put aside as irrelevant ; and the pl\iloBO- 
phic observer concentrates the attention of his readers on the 
simple issue at stake — " whether the Power which derives its 
strength from slavery shall be set up with enlarged resources 
and increased prestige, or be now once for all effectually broken." 

Similar views and arguments relating to this all-absprbing 
topic may no doubt be found scattered through the current litera- 
ture of the day, expressed with all the warmth natural to those 
whose feelings and interests are immediately affected. Earnest 
and thoughtful books have also been written here by men whose 
testimony may be relied upon, and which have had more or 
less influence upon public opinion? But tho present volume 
has an advantage over any work written on this side of the 
Atlantic, that it is free from any imputation of party or sectional 
bias; that it has something of the tone of a historic analysis of 
a grand social drama which has been acted, rather than of one 
of which the curtain of the fifth act has just risen ;\nd it will 
on that account be acceptable to men of all shades of political 
opinion, while its clear style and systematic arrangement of 
subject will be grateful to all, young as well as old. The 
chapter relating to the career of the Slave Power is particu- 
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larly dfatlngiilHliod for tho ooinpttot iund oloar HHmuiiiry of Ita 
oporttUona in importiint; polltloif^l criscH, from tho dftto of l;ho 
Miaftouri OomproiniBo Act to tlml. of tho KftiiaoH-JNobnwkft j^ill. 
In tho ooncludiiiig pagou tho author voiiturca to foretell liow tho 
drama will end. Aa prophecy nowndayw in not an irrovorfliblo 
jflat, but Himply an improBHivo form of adnjonition, tluwo who 
do not like ite intimations can oaBily tako procautionB against 
their ftdftlment, but it niUBt bo by tlno argument of aote, not by 
that of words. 

From tho present date to tho flrat of January next, tho project 
of Emancipation proposed in tho recent Proclamation by tho 
President will engross the minds of all. This proclamation, 
which has boon added to the American edition, will bo found 
on tho next page. It marks an important crisis in tho war. TIio 
whole question of Slavery will for^tho next three months bo 
canvassed with renewed eh )rgy : and the American publisher 
conceives that in issuing this work he will furnish a hand-book 
which contains a well digested survey of the political and 
social problems involved. Tliough the position of affairs has 
changed since these pages were originally written, tjiey will 
be none the less a timely aid and guide to thought. 
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A niOOtAMATION. 

I, AmiAiiAM Lincoln, Profl'ulont of Llio TJnitod Htnton, nnd Com- 
mnndoi-in-Chicf of tho Army and Navy thoroof, do horoby proclaim 
and declare, that hereafter, m horotoforo, tho war will bo prosecuted for 
tho objoot of pniotically restoring tho conntitntional relation bctwoon tho 
United States and tho people thoroof, in whicli States that relation is or 
may bo Biispcndod or disturbed. 

That it is my purpose at tho next meeting of Congress to again 
recommend tho adoption of a practical measure, tendering pecuniary aid 
to tho free accoptanco or rejection of all tho Slavo States, so called, tho 
people whereof may not then bo in robolHon against tho United States, 
and which States may then have voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may 
voluntarily adopt, immediate or gradual abolishment of ulavory within 
their respective h'mits, and that tho effort to colonize persons of African 
descent, with their consent, upon this continent, or elsewhere, with the 
previously obtained consent of tho govornments existing there, will be 
continued. ^ 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
State, or any designated part of a State, the people whereof shall be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and for 
efer, free ; and the Executive Government of the United States, iuclud- 
ing the military and naval authority thereof, will recognise and main- 
tain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts to repress 
such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by 
proclamation, designate the States, or parts of States, if any, in which 
the people thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States ; and the fact that any State or the people thereof shall 
on that day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the 
qualified voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in the 
absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evi- 
dence that such State and the people thereof are not in rebellion against 
the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an Act of Congress, entitled, " An 
Act to make an additional article of war," approved March 13, 1862, 
and which Act is in the words and figures following : — 
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JDo \\, oDMUid h/ tho Hotialo mu\ \U)\\m of ItnproMon toll von of tlin Unltoil Btitton 
of Atnorlon In OoriKi'M uiiwniblnil, Tlint; liorofvflor Mio rollowlriK nIwiU bo proiriiil- 
gnUid Ms nn ndrllUIODul nrtlolii of wnr flir tlio gitvornmont. of llio nr/ny of llio lliiltod 
BtAtofi, n^ul Hhull bo olioyod niul obMorvod m niioh: — 

Ahtioi.m' — . All oflloorn or poinoriB lit llio mllltftrj' (»r imn\ morvloo of llio Uollod 
BtRlon rtro iirolilbltod from omifloyltig nuy of llio foroos uiKlor Umlr ronpoollvo ooin- 
rnArulii for lh« piK|M>no of rotorolrig fiiifltlvon lVon> norvloo or Inbor wlio iniiy linvo 
ononpod from ntiy pomon to whom huoU norvico or bibor In olnliruid to bo duo, ruid 
«ny oHloor wlio hIiuII bo found giiilly by ootirl-morllal of violiUiii^ UiIh nrtloio nliull 
bo diflrriloii'id from tho tiorvloo. 

BUOTION 3. And bo it flirthor otinotod, Tbnt thio not hIiuH tako olfoot from and 
atXnt ltd pnflHa((o. 

Al«o totlitt Otii ftud lOUi Bcctioiin of m Act cHtillod "An A«fc to B\ip- 
pr^w influrroction, to putii»h troanon niul rebellion, to Rcizoftnd corifiHcato 
property of roboln, nnd for other purpoHCH," approved July 17, 1802, and 
which Boctioiis arc in tlio words and figures following : — 

! Sbotion 0. And bo it further onactod, That all fllavos of poreons who Bhnll hero- 
nftor bo ongngod in robolllon ttgninel tlio Oovornrnont of tho United StatcH, or wlio 
shall in any way givo nid or comfort thereto, escaping from Buch poraoiiH, and taking 
refuge within tho linos of tiio army, nud all slnvcs captured from suoli porBons, or 
doBorted by them, and coming under tho control of tho {jo\onimont of tho United 
StfttoB, and iJl slavoa of sucli poiHona found on or being within any ploco occupied 
by rebel, forcet), and aftorwarda oooupiod by tho forces of tho United States, Bhnll bo 
deon^ed capturea of war, and shall bo for over free of their servitude, and not again 
held 08 Blavoa 

Skotion 10. And bo it fiirthor enacted, That no slave, escaping into any State, 
Territory, or tbe District of Columbia, from any of tlio States, shall bo delivered up, 
or in ony way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for crime, or some offence 
against the laws, unless tho person claiming said fugitive shall .first make oath that 
the person to whom the labor or service of such fugitive is olleged to be due is his 
lawful owner, and has not been in arms against the United States in the present 
reliellion, nor in any way given aid and comfort thereto ; and no person engaged in 
the niilitaiy or naval service of the United States shall, under any pretence what- 
ever, assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any person to the service or 
labor of any other person, or surrender up any such person to the claimant, on pain 
of boiiig dismissed from the service. 

And I do hereby enjoin and order all persona engaged in the military 
and naval service of the United States to observe, obey, and enforce 
Tvithin their respective spheres of service, the acts and sections above 
recited ; and the Executive will in due time recommend that all citizens 
of the United States who shall have remained loyal thereto throughout 
the rebellion, shall, npon the restoration of the constitutional relations 
between the United States and their respective States and people, if the 
relatidns shall have been suspended or disturbed, be compensated for all 
losses by acts of the United States, including the loss of slaves. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set" my hand, and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Bone at the City of Washington, this 22d day of September, in the 
year of onr Lord 1802, and of the Independence of the United State«» 
the eighty-seventh. 

By the President, Abraham Lincoln. 

Wm. H. SawARD, Secretary of State. 
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It IB proper tlmt I nhoukl ntato tlio circumfltancoB under which tho pro- 
Bont vohnno ip ofForod to tho p\ihlic. Tho suhstftuco of it forniod tho 
inftttor of a coiirso of Icctiiros doiivorod about a year fiiuco in tho Uni- 
versity of Dublin. In selecting tho svibjoct of Novth American slavery 
I was inlluoncod in tho first in *.anoo by considerations of a purely fli)0cu- 
lativo kind — my object humj, to show that tho course of history is 
largely dotonnined by tho action of economic causea. To causes of 
this description, it soenicd to me, the fortunes of slavery in North Ame- 
rica — its cstablishracnt in one half of tho Union and its disappearance 
from tho other — wore directly to bo ascribed ; while to that institution, 
in turn, the leading differences in th ) character of tho Northern and 
Southern people, as well as that antagonism of interests between the 
two sections which has issued in a series of political conflict* extending 
oyer half a century, were no less distinctly traceable.'* Tho course of 
events, however, since I first took up the suVgect, has given to it an 
interest far other than speculative, and has rendered conclusions, of 
which the value (if they possessed any) was little more than scientific, 
directly applicable to problems of immediate and momentous interest. 
Under these circumstances I have been induced to extend considerably 
tl e original plan of my investigations, and to give the whole subject a 
popular and practical treatment, in the hope of contributing something 
to the elucidation of a question of vast importance, not only to Ame- 
rica, but to the whole civilized world. 

The rapid movement of events, accompanied by no less rapid fluctua- 
tions in public opinion, during the progress of the work, will explain, 
and, it is hoped, will procure indulgence fofj some obvious imperfections. 
Some topics, it is probable, will be found to be treated with grealpr fuU 
ness, and some arguments to be urged with greater vehemence, than the 
present position of affairs or the present state of public feeling may 
appear to require. For example, 1 have been at some pains to show 
that the question at issue between N6rth and South is not one of tariffs — 
a thesis prescribed to me by the state of the discussion six months ago, 
when the affirmative of this view was pertinaciously put forward by 
writers in the interest of the South, but which, at the present time, when 
this explanation of the war appears to have been tacitly abandoned, can- 
not but appear a rather gratuitous task. 



In « oeitatn d<^gr0e, Indoftd, tho miuo rornarlt nppIlM to tho mnin 
irgnmtnt of tho workp^r, In ipito of elttborAto «ttomptA at niyHtiflo»- 
tion, tht rf »1 OAUM of tho imi* aad tho ronl Imuo «ii iiUko arc ovory day 
ibroibg th«tnMilv<Ni into protniuionoo with a distinotnom which cannot ho 
miaoh long«r 0vad«d. Whatom wo may think of tho tondonoion of 
dwuooratjo inatltnUoni, or of the influonoo of torritorial roagnitndo on 
Ih^ Aro«rioan oharaotar, no theory framed upon tboao or upon any oUior 
inoldonta of tho oontonding parties, howovor ingoniot>ily oonitruotod, 
wili anffloe to ooaoiMl the fact, that it is slavery which i« at tho bottom 
of this quarrel, and that on iti detormination it depends wliotlior tlio 
PoWer which derives its strength from slavery shall bo set up with 
enUrgod rost^aroos and inoroasod prestige, or be now once for all offbctu- 
«Uy broken. TYtia is tho one view of the case which . ' cry fresh occur- 
renco in tho progress of events tends to strengthen ; and it is this which 
it is the object of the present work to enforce. 

Bat, although tho development of tho movomont may hnvo deprived 
the following speoulatidns of some of that novelty which they might 
have possessed when they were first delivered, still it is hoped that thoy 
will not be without their use— that, while they will assist honest inquir- 
ers to form a sound judgment upon a question which is still tho subject 
of much designed and much unconscious misrepresentation, they may 
possess a more permanent interest, as illustrating by a striking example 
the value of a fruitful but litUe understood instrument of historical 
inquiry— -that which investigates the influence of material interests on 
the defies of mankind. 
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ITS 

OlIAllACTEIl, CAREER, AND DESIGNS, 

« 1 

CHAPTER I. 

INTKODUOTORY. 
THE CASE STATED. 

Thobe who have followed the diacusBions in this country on? 
the American contest are aware thwt the view taken of that 
event by the moat inflnential organs of the English press has, 
during the period which has elapsed since its commencement^ 
undergone considerable modification. The first announcement 
by South Carolina of its intention to secede from the Union 
was received in this country with simple incredulity. There 
were no reasons, it was said, for secession. What the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States had been on the eve of Mr. 
Lincoln's election, that they were on its morrow. It wa» 
absnrd to suppose that one half of a nation should separate 
from th^e other because a first magistrate had been elected in- 
the ordinary constitutional course. ITie agitation for secession- 
was therefore pronounced to be a political feint intended to 
cover a real movement in some other direction. But wlien the- 
contest had passed beyond its first stages, when the example- 
set by South Carolina was followed by the principal States of 
the extreme South with a rapidity and decision shewing evident 
concert, when the treacherous seizure of Fort Moultrie in 
Charleston harbour gave further significance to the votes of the 
conventions, when lastly the attack on Fort Sumpter awoke the 
North, as one man, to arms, belief in the reality of the move- 
ment could no longer be withheld, and speculation was directed 
to the causes of the catastrophe. The theory at first pro- 
pounded was nearly to this eifect. Commercial and fiscal 
differences were said to be at the bottom of the movement. 

s 2 



U I OAirSK'^ OF Tlh WA/f. 

Tho Korth fflnCJicd oho luul mi iixtoroot in protcoMoii ; Mio South 
hfliiU f\,x\ obvloun intoroBt in froo fmdo. Oa flii« and othor ([uoh- 
tiona 0'! \&m indtnont Korth ntid Bou\\i cairio into colliflion, and 
tho Hnfagouiein thua ongotidorud hud boon Btrongfhoiiod and 
oDcacjorbfttod by n. aoUhh fllru^^glo for pbico iind power — a 
Eitrugglti which tho conutitution and political UHagos of tho 
Amaricftns rondo^od uioro rancoroua and violent; than oIbo- 
whorto. But in tho intoroata of tho two Bootions, conBidorod 
calmly and apart from Bolfish ondo, thoro whs nothing, it was 
said, which did not admit of oafly adjustment, nothing which 
negotiation was not far more competent to deal with tlmn tho 
Bword. As for slavery, It was little more than a pretext on 
both sides, employed by tho Readers of tlio South to arouse tho 
fears and hopes of the slaveholders, and by the North in tho 
hope of attracting the sympathies of Europe and hallowing a 
cause which was essentially destitute of noble aims. Tlie civil 
war was thus described as having sprung from nnrrow and 
selfisli views of sectional interests (in which, however, the 
claims of tho South wore coincident with justice and sound 
.policy), and sustained by passions which itself had kindled ; 
and the combatants were advised to compose their differences, 
and either return to their political partnership, or agree to 
separate and learn to live in harmony aS independent 
allies. 

W^ith the progress of events these views have undergone 
some change, principally in excluding more completely than 
:at first from the supposed causes of the movement the question 
of slavery, and in bringing more prominently into view the 
right of nations to decide on their own form of political exist- 
■ence as identified with the cause of the South. " The watch- 
word of the South," said the Times^* " is Independence, of 
the North Union, and in these two war-cries the real issue is 
contained." 

That there is much plausibility in this view of the American 
crisis for those who have no more knowledge of American 
history than is possessed by the bulk of educated men in this 
country needs not be denied. Superficial appearances, perhaps 
we should say the facts most immediately prominent, give it 
some support. The occasion on which secession was pro- 
claimed was the election of a Republican President, who, far 
from being the uncompromising champion of abolition, had 
declared himself ready to maintain the existing rSgime of 
slavery with the whole power of the Federal government. On 
the retji'eraent of tlie Southern representatives and senators 



♦ September 19, 1S61. 
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from C()!iigroHH, iho Kopublican party Ixscaino Bupromo in tho 
lo/j;iHlatnro ; luid in wimt way did tiioy ouiploy thia Huddwnly 
ncquirod powor 'd Jri pamuiig u law for tUo ul)()lition of elp.vory 
in thcj Union ? or ovon in ropciuling tlio odiona Fngltivo Slavd 
liaw ? ISotlung of tho Iclnd ; but in pawBing tho Morrill Tnrilf 
— in enacting a nioaanro by which thoy doHignod to aggrandizo 
th(i counnoroial population of tho North at tho oxponso of tho 
South, 

Binco tho breaking out of hostilitlos, again, eomo of tho moat 
flaliont acta of tho drama have only tended to confirm tho view 
which thoflo ocourroncos would suggest. When Hlavea have 
escaped to tho Federal army, instead of being received by tho 
general with open L.ina 08 brothera for whoso froodom ho is 
fighting, thoy have boeyi placed upon tho footing of property, 
and declared to bo contraband of v^ar. When a Federalist 
general, transcending his legitimate powers, issues a proclama- 
tion declaring that slaves shall bo free, it is not a proclamation 
of freedom to slaves as such, but brdy to tho slaves of " rebels," 
while no sooner is this half-hearted act of manumission known 
at head-quarters than it is disavowed and over-ruled. 

All this, and more to the same purpose, may be urged, as it 
has been urged, in favour of the view of tho American crisis 
taken by some leading organs of the English press ; yet I ven- 
ture to say that never was an historical theory raised on a more 
fragile foundation ; never was an explanation of a political 
catastrophe propounded in more daring defiance of all the great 
and cardinal realities of tho case with which it professed to 
deal. 

One is tempted to ask, whether those who thus expound 
American politics suppose the present crisis to be an isolated 
phenomenon in American history, disconnected from all the 
past ; or, to look at the question from another point of view, 
whether they imagine that the coincidence of tho political 
division of parties with the geographical division of slave apd 
free States is an accident — that, to borrow tho expression of 
Jefferson, " a geographical line coinciding vtdth a marked prin- 
ciple " has no significance. It seems almost trifling with the 
reader to remind him that the present outbreak is but the 
crowning result, the inevitable climax of the whole past his- 
tory of American politics — the catastrophe foreseen with more 
or less distinctness by all the leading statesmen of America 
from Washington to Webster and Clay, which was the constant 
theme of their forebodings, and to escape or defer which was 
the great problem of their political lives. And equally super- 
fluous does it sesm to mention what wats the grand central 
question in that history — ^the question to which all others wero 



llubotHltnate, and ^rouncH whioU all politloal diviHioiiB rnngod 

* Ilk opiXMilM<i>iv to thfH viovrii prupoiuulod by tli« moiit Induotitlnl organii lu Kng- 
]au<jl, mid m lupiiort of whnt .1 mn; v«inturo to onll Uio otivlouii (tlioiigli llttio 
raoognlMd) aooount of tho war, .1 nirt glad to bu Ablo to quoto tlio liigli uutliuriiy of 
tl^ro loading Trunoh Borlows, tho Hew* de« Pern MoiuIm, and tho Itevuo Nation- 

" fl»Mt ftltnor A dlsouter oontro I'ovldonoo pour no porNundor quo hi quontioTi do 
I'O^olAVtt^ n'oit point la oauao prlnolpnlo do la orleo Aotuello. Vmn oo coiidit qui 
dopuia trent« Ana va toi^oum on «'oggrAv«nt ot qui vlont onfln dVtbouttr i In guorro 
otvllo, quollo quontlon va toiijouni en grandlAaont ot flnit par doinlnor touto lo rento, 
«iUon oetto rodoubtablo quoation d'ooolarago 7 Its n'ont pna lu loo diflcoura do Cal- 
houn, do Wobator, do Sownrd, do Douglnn, do Ohiy, do Sumnor, coux qui orolonfc 
quo la quostioQ do roaolaviige ii'a dana In poliliquo amorionino qu'uno hnportanco 
Booondairo, Jla ou^llent quo touto la VIrginio s'oflt lov^o on nrmoa contro John 
Brown ot oen vlngt-oinq compagnons. Void wn Mt d'nilloura : quola sont bolllgd- 
rans i C'un oM lea 6tnia mna osolavoa, do I'autro loa dtata A oaolavoa, ot I'oa 
pr^tondroit quo la quostion do I'eaolavago oat dtrangdro in, la guorro I Entro loa 
<Stata du nord ot ceux dii aud il j a doa ^tata fVontidros, loa border states, qui, anna 
dtro doa ^tata librea, oontionnont moina d'eaolavoa quo loa 6tata cotonniera. Ohoso 
^trango I la fld^lit^ do oea dtats d i'Union oat prt^oia^niiont en raison invorae du nom- 
bro do poatseaaours d'oaolavoa ; ]a Yirginie, qui a dea eaolnvea ee rallionu niouvomont 
adcesaionlato ; la partie ocoidentalo do oot 6tht, oasia sans esclavoa, 86par6o du roste 
par one ohaino doa Allogbanya, roato fiddle ft I'Union ot lul donno doa soldata. Le 
nord du Delaware, qui n'a plua d'caclaroa, renfermo ft peine un a^cesaioniste ; lo sud, 
qui en a ua grand nombre, contient bcaucoup d'adversaires do I'Union. Le sud et 
I'eat du Maryland sont reraplia d'osclarea, ot en conadquence do secessionistes ; 
I'oueat du Maryland, oti I'on voit tria peu de noirs non affranchis, eat presque una- 
nime pour I'Union. Lea aix millo esclavea de Baltimore appartiennent ft raristocratio 
de cette rille, et I'on aait que cette aristooratie n'est retenue dana la obeisaance que 
par des meaures de rigueur. Le Tenne^e occidental, abandonnS au travail ser- 
vU6, est un centre do rebellion ; le Tennessee oriental, od le travail libre I'emporte 
de beancoup, eat sytopatbiquo ft I'Union. Le Kentucky ne fait pas exception ft cet 
rigle : dans lea comtds du nord et do I'eat, oti il y a peu d'esclaves, il y a peu do 
adcessionistes ; dans les autres, oU ils sont nombreux, on so prononce pour la ' neu- 
trality' CO qui n'est qu'nne forme do la trahison. Dans le Missouri, la ligne do 
ddraarcation est nettement dtablie entre le travail libre et le travail servile. Les 
Allemands ddtestent Vesolavage, et forment le noyau le plus fiddle de I'dtat ; les 
anionistos anglo-saxona soat plutfit en favour de la neutralitd, tandia que lea maitrea 
d'esclaves sont en armea centre I'Union. JI y a quelques sympathies pour I'Union 
jusque dans le Texas occidental, parce qu'on y voit peu d'esclaves et beaucoup 
d' Allemands. Quel est I'^tat sdcessioniato par excellence? C'eat la Caroline du 
Bud, qui contient rehktivement plus d'esclaves que tons lea autres dtats. Dira-t-on 
encore que le defense de I'esolavage n'est pas la cause des sdcessionistes ? S'il resta 
des doutes dans quelques eaprits, qu'on dcoute done le propre tdmoignage des gens 
du aud."— J?m<« des Deux Mondes, i re Nov. 1861. 

In an artido by M. Pressens^, in the Reme Natiotiaie, the point is put with equal 
perspicuity and foroo : — " Je sais qu'on s'eflForco d'en dissimuler la gravitd, et 
que d'un certain o^itd on essaye do la rdduire ft un simple conSit constitutionnel, d 
une question de droit politique, ft I'interprdtation du oontrat que lie entre eux les 
divers Etats de la confederation pnissanto dont les gigantesquea progrgs dtonnaient 
' nogudre le monde. Mais cetto explication meaquine d« la crise actuelle de I'Amd- 
rique du Nord ii'est qu'un sophisme deatind ft exciiser une Mchetd. On essaye 
de donner ainai la change ft la conscience publique, qui ne comprendr^it pas 
. et no permettrait pas quo Ton hdaitftf en Europe entre le Nord et le Sud, une 
fois que la question de I'eadaTage serait nettement posde entre eux. Ceux qui 
trouvent lettr intdrdt ft inolinor vers le Sud se plaisent ft rabaisser le conflit amdrioain 
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Novcr flvu'oly was tlio unity of u natloniil drftma bettor pro- 
fiervo('. Froiri tUo year IHIO down to tho proaont thnt tho 
history of tho Unitod BtfttoB hiw boon ono record of uggrosaions 
by tlio Blavo Fowor, foobly, and ahnoBt alwayn nnflnocoHBfuUy, 
roBlfltod by tho Northern StatoB, and ouhninatir»g in tho proaont ' 
war. At tho tinio of tho rovohition, as is woU kqown, alavory 
Vfm regarded by all. tho groat foimdora of tho Kopubiic, whe- 
ther Northern or Southern mon, aa oasontiaUy an immoral 
syatom : it waa, indeed, recognized by tho Oonatitution, but 
only aa an exceptional practice, a local and temporary fact. 
In tho unaottlod territory then belonging to tho Union it was 
by a Bpocial ordinance prohibited. Even in 1819, although in 
tho interval tho Slave Power had puahed ite, dominion and 
pretenaions far beyond their original limita, the claim waa 
scarcely advanced for slavery to rank aa an equal with free 
institutioup in any district where it waa not already definitively 
eatabliahed, and certainly no such claim was acknowledged. 
Of this tliO Missouri Compromise aifords the cloareat proof, 
aince, regarded aa a triumph by the slaveowners, it only secured 
the admission of slavery to Missouri on the express condition 
that it should be confined for the future to the territory south 
of a certain parallel of latitude. But what has been the 
career of the Slave Power since that time ? It is to be traced 
through every questionable transaction in foreign and domestic 
politics in which the United States has since taken part — 
through the Seminole war, thrbugh the annexation of Texas, 
through the Mexican war, through filibustering expeditions 
under Walker, through attempts upon Cuba, through the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, through Mr. Clay's compromises, 
through the repudiation of the Missouri Compromise so soon as 
the full results of that bargain had been reaped, through the 
passing of the Nebraska Bill and the legislative eatabliahment 
of the principle of " Squatter Sovereignty," through the inva- 
sion of Kansas, through the repudie^ion of " Squatter Sove- 
reignty" when that principle had been found unequal to its 
purposes, and lastly, through the Dred-Scott decision and the 
demand for protection of slavery in the Territories — pretensions 
which, if admitted, wouM have converted the whole Union, the 
Free States no less than the Territories, into one great domain 
for slavery. This has been the point at which the Slave 



k dea proportions miaerablea qui mettent la consoienco hors de cause ; mais cela est 
moins facile que cela ne semble commode, et ils ont beau faire, la vraie situation «e 
dessine toujours mieux." 

The same view is sustained by Le Comte Agfinor De Gasparin with remarkable 
eloquence in ibis work, ' Un Grand Peuple qui se relive.' > 
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iPdwin*; mw a f^rlw otmcomM aggreflnionB) omioA otx Anting 
hvi^ fm^t hm at Ungth jarrlv^id. It oa th(a loat domatul 
itNt tMk |>enioor$tdi of tho Korth broko otf from tlioir Boutliorn 
jM^oi^ dtyfbotion which gavo their viotory to the llopuhlicnnn, 
p,nd directly (>jroduced tho oItII war. And now wo arc tiukcd 
to bolieve thnt AUv^iry lim no vlital connexion with thiH quurrul, 
bat tblit the o&tastr'dpho is due to quito other cau806-~to 
IcQompatibility t>f ooinrnorcial intorosta, to unoongoniulity of 
«<M)i«l tantesy to a desiro for independonoo, to any tiling but 
slavery. 

But wo Atn told that in this long career of aggression tlio 
extension of slavery has only boon employed by the South as a 
means to an e^d, and that it is in this end we are to look for 
the key to the present movement. "Slavery," it seoms, "is 
but a surface qnostion in American politics."* The scorning 
aggressions wore in reality defensive movements forcod upon 

,tho South by the growing preponderance of the Free States; 
and its ireal object, as well in its former career of annexation 
Ond conquest, as in its present efforts to achieve independence, 
haa been constantly the same — to avoid being made the victim 
of Yankee rapacity, to secure for itself the development of its 
oWU resources unhindered by protective laws.f 

Let us briefly examine this theory of the secession move- 
ment. And, first, if free trade be the object of the South, why, 
we may ask,. has it not employed its power to accomplish this 
object during its long period of predominance in the Union? 
It lias been powerful enough to pass and repeal the Missouri 
Compromise, to annex Texas, to spend 40,000,000 dollars of 
Federal money in a war for the recapture of slaves, to pass the 
Fugitive Slave Law, to obtain the Dred Scott dec sion : if it 
Bos been able to accomplish these results, to lead the North 
into foreign complications in which it had no interest, and to 
force upon it measures, to which it was strongly averse, is it to 
be supposed that it could not, had it so desired it, have carried 
a free trade tariff? Yet not only has the South not attempted 
this during its long reign, it has even co-operated effectively in 
the passing of protective measures — nay, these enthusiastic free 
traders have not hesitated, when the opportunity offered, to 
profit by protective measures. "With the exception of the Mor- 
rill tariff, Congress never passed a more highly protective law 

, than the tariff of 1842 ; and this tariff' was supported by a large 
number of Southern statesmen; and, not aniy so, but gave 
effective protection to Southern products — to the sugar of 

♦ Saiwday Seoiew, Nov. 9, 1861. 

f Mr. Yancey's letter to the Daily JVews, January 25, 1863. 
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Loulttiflnft, tho hoirip of Kontncky, ttiid the load oil Mlanourl, m 
vrcll iiH to tlio iminvifacturcH of Now Kngllind. 

Again, if froo tradii bo the I'oul objoct of tbo South, bow doo» 
it ]m\)\mi that, having Bubrnittod to tho tmih of 1882,* 1842, 
and 1810, it Bhoukl have roHariiid to tho oxtfomo inoaauro of 
BoooHsion wliiloundor tho tariff of 1867 — a oompamtivoly froo- 
trado law? From 1842 do'yvn to 1800 tho tondouoy of Fodoral 
logiHlrttio^i was diatinotly in tho direction of froo trado. TIjo 
most liborol tariff tho Union over onjoyod sinoo 1810 was tho 
tariff of 1867, and it was whllo thia tariff wftB in forco that tho 
plot of soccBaion waB l»fttchod, matured, and carriod into opora- 
tion. But thcro aro HOn»o who would liavo us beliovo tiuit it 
was tho Morrill Tariff which produced tho rovol^ ; and this is tho 
most inconiprohonBiblo portion of tho wholo cobo ; since thoro 
ia nothing moro certain than that soceission had boon rosolvod 
upon, and tho plot for its accomplishment traitorously prepared, 
before tho Morrill tariff was brought forward, and ovon before 
tho bargain with Pennsylvania was struck, in fulfilment of 
which it was introduced. It is indeed well known that it was 
the absence from Congress of the Southern senators while car- 
rying out the programme of secession, which alone rendered 
possible the passing of this measure. If free trade were tho 
grand object of the South, why did its senators withdraw from 
their i)08ts precisely at the time when their presence was most 
required to secure their cherished principle ? Nay, if this was 
their game, why did they not apply to Mr. Buchanan to veto 
the Bill — Mr. Buchanan, the creature and humble tool of the 
Slave Party 3 We are asked by this theory to believe that the 
South has had recourse to civil war, has incurred the risk of 
political annihilation, to accomplish an object for the effectual 
attainment, of which its ordinary constitutional opportunities 
afforded ample means.! 

But the difficulties of this theory do not end here. If the 



♦ I say, " having gubmitted to tho tariff of 1832," becanae, althongh it is true 
that South Carolina threatened to rise in rebellion againat this measure, she stood 
alone in her projected revolt. Far from receiving any gccdral sympathy in, the 
South, it was through the instrumentality of a Southern State (Virginia), employed 
by a Southern President (.Tnckson), that the threatened movement was suppressed. 

\ The writer in the Revw dea Deux Mondea from whom I have alfeady quoted, 
suggests (pp. 156-157) that the conduct of the Southern senators in permitting the 
passing of tho Morrill tariff was deliberately contrived with a view to make political 
capital out of the sentiments which tliey calculated on its exciting in England— an 
explanation which is countenanced by the f:ict that Mr. Toombs, representative of 
Georgia, who now holds a command in tho army of Jefferson Davis. wa.s in the 
Senate when the Morrill tariff was submitted to that assembly, and voted for tho 
new law. If th^a was their object, never was plot more skUfully contrived or mor© 
Buccessful. 



•<H]iDiM)ion niovoinont bo d rtivolt ftgniniifc protootivo tArUrn, why 
in lit oonflnod to tho Bouthorn Sutcisf TUo inturo^t of tho Cotton 
BtiAtoH in froo exohango with foreign oountriufei is not uioro 
obvloaa than tiiut of Ohio, Indinuu^ liliiiois, ftnd WIbcotibIh. 
Ko oliUM in thoflo BtntoB hae anything to gain by protootivo 
ixiooauros: notiting Ib prodiiood in thorn wliioh in ondangorod 
by tlio frooat oompotition witli tho roBt of tlio world : an nrtiil- 
oial enluiucoinont of European manufaotnroB io to tlioni an puro 
an it\jury aa it ib to 8outIi Carolina and Alabama: yot all thoBO 
titatos arc ranged on tho Bido of tho Nortli in this oontost, and 
resolute for the 8U]>pro8eion of the revolt. • 

It is, however, by tho watchword of " independence," Btill 
more than by that of free trade, that the partisanB of tho Soutli 
in this country liavo sought to enlist our BympathicB in favour 
of that cause. Wo are told of the naturalness, tho univorBality, 
tho strength of tlio desire for Bolf-governmont. Wo are roinindod 
of the peculiar power of this passion among tho Anglo-Saxon 
race. Tho act of the original thirteen States in Bevering their 
connexion with tho mother country is dwelt upon ; and wo are 
asked why the South should not also be permitted to dotermino 
for itself tho mode of its political existence? "It threatens 
none, demands nothing, attacks no one, but wishes to rule itself, 
and desires to be ' let alone :' " why should this favour be denied 
it? Now let it at once be conceded that the right to an inde- 
pendent political existence is the most sacred right of nations : 
still even this right must justify itself by reference to the ends 
for which it is employed. The demand of a robber or mur- 
derer for " independence " is not a claim which we are accus- 
tomed to respect ; and it does not appear how our obligations 
are altered if the demand proceed from a robber or murderer 
nation — if national independence be sought solely and exclu- 
sively as a means of carrying out designs which are nothing 
less than robbery and nmrder on a gigantic scale. I am assum- 
ing that these crimes are involved in the extension of slavery, 
and that the extension of slavery is the end for which the 
Southern Confederacy has engaged in the present war. These 
assumptions I hope to make good hereafter ; but meanwhile, it 
may be asked, if the extension of the domain of slavery be not 
the object for which the South aeeks independence, what is that 
object? Let those who have undertaken the defence of that 
body explain to us in what way the legitimate development of 
the Southern States, within their proper limits, was hindered 
by Federal restraints? If they had grievances to complain of 
why did they not let the world know them ? Why did they 
resist all the efforts of the Northern States to extract from them 
a categorical statetntnt of what they sought? " That," says an 
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ftblo wriior, " wan proclHoIy what il; wiw iinportHlblo to obUiin from 
tho niprcBoiitatlvoH au<l HonatorH of tlio oxtromo South. Thoy 
Ht<5?\<lily nifuHiul to inalto known, oviin uuilor tho form of an ultl- 
inatutn, tlio coiulitioim on whicli tlioy wotihl coiuiont to rumalri in 
tho Union. Thoir invariahlo roHponno waH * it was tx)o hito; tliofr 
coimtitnontf) wonhl ac<pucHo« in no arranjj;ornoiit."'* JJoforo 
thon wo aUow onraolvcH to ho narriod away by tlio cry of tho 
South for indcpondonco, it is niatorijil to a«cortain tho purpoao 
for wliich iiido[)on(lonco i» doBirod. It is importiuft to diHtin- 
guiflb botwoon (to quote tho wordw of tho oniinont nuin wboao 
namo has boon j)rcllxod to this vohuno) 'J tho right to robol in 
defence of tho power to tyrannize/' and " the right to roBiBt by 
arms a tyranny practised over ourHclves." 

Tho causes and character of tbe American contest aro not 
for Englishmen questions of merely Bpecidative interest. On 
tho view which we take of this great political crisis will depend, 
not alono our present attitude towards tho contending ^)artie8, 
but in no small degree our future relations with a people of our 
own race, religion, and tongue, to whom has been committed 
the task, nnder whatever permanent form of polity, to carry 
forward in the other hemispliero the torch of knowledge and 
of civilization. We may, according as we act from sound know- 
ledge of the real issues which are at stake or in ignorance of 
them, do much to promote or to defeat important human inte- 
rests bound up with the present contest, and to increase or to 
diminish the future influence for good of this country. It would 
indeed be a grievous misfortune if, in one of tho great turning 
points of human history. Great Britain wore found to act a part 
unworthy of the position which she occupies and of the glorious 
traditions which she inherits. 

The present essay is intended as a contribution towards the 
ditfusion of sound ideas upon this subject. The real and suflS- 
cient cause of the present position of affairs in North America 
appears to the writer to lie in the character of the Slave Power 
— that system of interests, industrial, social, and political, which 
has for the greater part of half a century directed the career 
of the American Union, and which now, embodied in the 
Southern Confederation, seeks admission as an equal member 
into the community of civilized nations. In the following 
pages ,in attempt will be made to resolve this system into its 
component elements, to trace the connexion of the several 
parts witli each other, and of the whole with the foundation on 
which it rests, and to estimate generally tho prospects which 
it holds out to the people who compose it, as well as the influ- 



* Ammire des Daux Mondes (1860), p. 618. 



^16 rmiS'Oimm OF TttM WAR 

«noo It la Hkoly to oxoItoIho on th« intcrowtn of other imtioiiB ; 
ttnd, it I do MOt grotttly lulritiiko Iho purport of the ooiiHidoni- 
tiiinid whioh ihall bo ftdduood, thoir olFoot wUl bo to whovv tluit 
thift SIttVO I*owor ooiiBtltutoB tho moat forrnldablo untiigoniBt to 
olVlUnod pwgr«88 which \\m lippenrod for inuiiy contiirlcH, 
reproflonting a Byritora of aooloty ut onco rotrognido nnd aggros- 
eivo, a ByHtotn which, containing wltliin it no gonnH from wliich 
Improvomont onn Hpring, gravitatoa inovitubly towurds l)nrb«- 
riem, whiio it is impelled by oxigoncicH, inherent in ifH poHition 
and oironnistftncoB, to a oonatant oxtonBion of itH torriloriul 
domain. Tho vastnoss of tho intoreats ut Btako in tho Amorieun 
contest, regarded under thie aspect, appeara to mo to Ijo very 
inadequately conceived in thiB country ; and tho purpose of tho 
proaent work is to bring forward this view of tlio case rnoro 
prominently tlian has yet been done. 

But it is necessary here to guard against a misapprehonBion. 
The vPoW that tho true cause of tho American contest is to bo 
found in tho character and aims of the Slave Power, though it 
connects, the war ultimately with slaveiy as its radical cause, 
by no means involves the supposition that tho motive of the 
North in taking up arras has been the abolition of slavery. 
Such certainly has not been its motive, and, if we keep in view 
its position as identified with legal government and constitu- 
tional rights in the United States, we shall see that this motive, 
even had it existed, could scarcely, at least in the outset, have 
been allowed to operate. Let us recall for a momeut the mode 
in which the crisis developed itself. It must be remembered — 
what seems now almost to be forgotten — that- tho war was 
commenced by the South — commenced for no other reason^ 
on no other pretext, than because a republican president 
was elected in the ordinary consfcitutional course. If we 
ask why this was made the ground for revolt, I believe the 
true answer, as I have just intimated, is to be found in 
the aims of the Slave Power, — aims which were inconsistent 
with its remaining in the Union while the Government was 
carried on upon the principle of restricting ' the extension 
of its domain. So long as it was itself the dominant party, 
80 long as it could employ the powere of the Government in pro- 
pagating its peculiar institution and consolidating its strength, so 
long it was content to remain in the Union; but from the 
moment when, by the constitutional triumph of the Republi- 
cans, the government passed into the hands of a party whose 
distinctive principle was to impose a limit on the further exten- 
sion of slavery, from that moment its continuance in the Union 
-was incompatible with its essential objects, ajid from that 
momeut the Slave Power resolved to break loose from Federal 
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tloH. Tho war had Ihun ita origin in filavory : iiovortholoafl tho 
])r();jtinia(;() ihhuo with wlndi tho Korth Imd to doul wrto not sltt- 
vory, l)uli tho right ol' BocoHHiori. For tho conBtitutlom having 
roooguizod Hhivoi'y witlnn tho parliouhii' Htfttort, ho long ub tho 
Houlh confined it:* procoudinga within it« own Uniita, tho 
(lovonunont whioli roproHontcd tlio conHtitntion could tttlco no 
co^ni/.anco of its acts. Tho lirflt departure IVoui constitutional 
UHa{j;o l)y tho Boutli was tho act of BocosBion,* and it was on tho 
qucHtioJi, thoroforo, of tho right to adopt thia course that tho 
North was conipollod to join isHUO. 

Tiio contoat tliua springing from elavory, and involving, as 
will bo Hhown, coneoquoncoB of tho inoBt mouiontous kind in 
connexion with tlio future well-being of tho human raco in 
North America, wore tho appearance, to persona regarding it 
from tho outeido, of a fltrugglo upon a point of technical con- 
Btruction— a question of law which it waB sought to decide b^ 
an appeal to arms. It waa not unnatural, then, that tho people 
of thia country, who had but slight acquaintance with tho 
antecedents of the contest or witli the facta of tho caSe, should 
wholly misconceive the true nature of the issues at stake, and, 
disconnected as tho quarrel seemed to have become from the 
question of slavery, should allow their sympathies, which had 
originally gone with the North, to be carried, under the skilful 
management of Southern agency acting through the Press 
of this country ,t round to the Southern side. Nerertheless, 
had the case of the North, regarded even from this point 
of view, been fairly put before the Euglish people, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that it would not have been recognized 



* I am aware that this has been denied by some English advocates of tho South, 
in their zeal for the cause more Southern than tho Southerners; no less an Authority 
than Mr. Buchanan — though not a Southerner, the elect of the South — having 
declared that secession was unconstitntionaL It would be foreign to my purpose 
here to enter into an argument on the constitutional question. I will therefore only 
B&j liiat after having carefully studied, so far as I know, all that has been written 
on both sides by competent persons, I have been quite unable to discover any other 
ground on which the claim of secession can be placed than that ultimate one — the 
right which in the last resort appertains to all people to determine for themselves 
their own form of government. How far the case of the South will stand the test 
when tried by this principle, I have intimated my opinion in the text, 

f See a very remarkable communication extracted from the Richmond Inquirer of 
December 20th, 1861 and published in the Daily News cf the I7th February, 1862, 
in which tho writer, who had just returned to the South from a mission to Ibndon, 
iu which he was associated with Messrs. Yaucoy and Mann, describes the state in 
which he found English opinion on American subjects on hia arrival hero in July, 
1861, and tho influences brought to bear by himself and bis associates upon the 
members of the London Press, with a view to advancing the Southern cause with 
he English public. The document aflbrds such an insight into the causes which 
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founW, at hMt in iUt fiir»t plmBO, in romfi mid juAtioo, 
VIThctii f;ho South forced on u contonfc by uttuckiijg tho i\jd«rul 
forte^ Wliat wo« Mh Lincoln to do « Botbro ftc(iuicBcing in it« 



Imy* boott noting upon publto opinion In Mnnidna durlnjf tlio Inst yoftr, that It will 
bo woll to quoto A faw oxtraots, Aftor atntlng genorul oxpootution wliloh pro- 
vulled In tht> Bouth when bo loft It In Juno last, " tlint tlio mnuufnoturiiiK nowmflltlos 
of Btiglnnd and I'rnnoo would foroo thorn to a Hpoody rooognitlon nnd Intorforonoo 
with tho I'odoral blookado; and " tho oqunlly conlldont linproealon tlmt tho oom- 
mordal ontorpilao of Knglaud would Bpring iit onoo to tlio onjoyinont of tho high 
prlcoB tho blookttdo oatnblishod, by Bonding forward cargooa of nrmn, ftntrnunltlon, 
modloinoo, and other atoros most noodod In tho OoMf«5doruoy ;" nnd iillor doaorlblng 
tho ooutos in tho publlfj opinion of England which provontod thoaohopoH being real- 
Jaed, tho writer procoods an follows: — " 1 huvo thus ondonvourod, In this most hur- 
ried And Imperfect manner, to (sketch Bonio of tho diffloultios which met our conimis- 
Blonors on tlie very throshold of their nilwion. That they have addrcBsod thcm- 
, BolvoB to those diffloulticB with zeal and efflcionoy will not bo doubted by the ir»il- 
liona in the South to whom their abililios and character are as familiar an houHohold 

words. During niy stay In London I was IVoquontly at tho rooms of Colonel M , 

and can thus boor personal testimony to his zeal and olllcienoy. ^lo seemed to ap- 
preciate the necessity of educating tho English mind to tho proper view of 
tho various diffloulties Ip the way of his progress; and, with but limited means of 
effecting his sjjects, he worked with untiring industry for tlieir accomplishment ; 
And, as I have also written^ a distinguished member of Congress is, I believe, doing 
all that talent, energy, and peculiar fitness for his position can accomplish. With- 
out any other aid than his intimate knowledge of English character, and that care- 
ful stylo of procedure which his thorough training as a diplomatist has given him, 
he has managed to make the acquaintance of most of the distinguished representa- 
tives of the London Press, whose powerful batteries thus influenced are brought to 
bear upon the American question. This of course involves an immense labour, 
which ho stands up to unflinchingly. So much for his zeal. His efBciency, with 
that of his colleague, is manifested in the recognition of our rights as a belligerent, 
ssad in tho wonderful revolution in the tone of the 'English Press. . . . The in- 
fluence of this lever upon public opinion was manifest during my stay in Paris 
"When I first went there, there was not a single paper to speak out in our behalf. 
In a few days, however, three brochures wore issued which seemed to take the 
Parisian Press by storm. One of them was the able and important letter of tho 
Hon. T. Butler King to the Minister ; another, ' The American Revolution Unveiled,' 
by Judge Peqtiet, formerly of New Orleans — whose charming and accomplished 
lady, by the way, is a native of Richmond ; and a third, ' The American Question,' 
by Ernest Bellot des Minifiros, the agent of the French purchasers of the Virginia 
canals. These works each in turn created a great deal of attention, and their united 
efiect upon the French mind shows the effective character of this appliance, 
ipiessrs. BoUot and Pequet deserve well of the Confederacy for their powerful and 
voluntary advocacy? I can, and with great pleasure do, bear testimony to the valu- 
able and persevering efforts of Mr, King both in Paris and London. Among the 
first acquaintances I had the pleasure of making while in London was Mr. Gregory, 
M. P„ to whom I carried letters of introduction frona a Virginian gentleman long * 
resident in Paris, who very kindly either introduced or pointed out to me the distin- 
guished members of Parliament. He had been, I found, a traveller in Virginia, and 
inquired after several persons, among whom was Mr. John B. Rutherford, of Gooch- 
land. During an hour's walk upon the promenade between the new parliament 
houses and the Thames, he plied me with questions as to the ' situation ' in the 
Confederacy, and seemed greatly encouraged by my replies ; more so, hp said, than 
at any time since the revolution commenced." 
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(lornand for Hopuvaiion, wiw ho not at loiVHt bound to iiHC<)rtain 
tluit that (lornftiul rcproHOutod tho roal avIhIi of tlio Houthorri 
l)ooplo ? lint, lU'tor war had boon proohvhnod, or rather com- 
inoncod, by tho Boutli, liovv w«h thia to bo dono othorwiao than 
by acco[)ting tlio ohallongo? Was tho (lovorninoiit at 6nco to 
lower tho Htandard of law boforo that of rovohition, without 
ovoo iuquh'ing by whom t;lio revolution was supported ? But 
in trutli the Froaidont'B case waa much stronger than this. Ilio 
Governtnont wjva iu posHcssion of evidence whicli at least ren- 
dered it very probable tliat at thta time tho Hoparftlists were in 
a nnnority in tlie South, oven in those places wliere they were 
believed to be strongest. At the presidential election which 
had just been hold, the votes for the unionist candidates in tho 
extreme south exceeded those for the candidate who repre- 
sented the Bocession ; in tho intermediate states, tho unionist 
votes formed two-thirds of tho constituency ; in Missouri, throo- 
fourths.* Will it be said that, with such facta before him, 
which were surely a safer criterion of Southern feeling than tho 
votes of conventions obtained under mob-terrorism, Mr. Lincoln 
should at once have acquiesced in the demand for secession, 
and quietly permitted the consummation of a conspiracy, which 
for deliberate treachery, betrayal of sacred trusts, and shame- 
less and gigantic fraud, has seldom been matched ? To have 
done so, would have been to have written himself down before 
the world as incompetent — nay, as a traitor to the cause which 
he had j list sworn to defend. 

The right of secession became thus by force of circumstances 
the ostensible ground of the war ; and with the bulk of the 
Northern people it must be admitted it was not only the osten- 
sible but the real ground ; for it is idle to claim for the North 
a higher or more generous principle of conduct than that 
■which itself put forward. The one prevailing and overpower- 
ing sentiment in the North, so soon as the designs of the South 
were definitively disclosed, was undoubtedly the determination 
to uphold the Union, and to crush the traitors who had con- 
spired to dissolve it. In this country we had looked for some- 
thing higher ; we had expected, whether reasonably or not, an 
anti-slavery crusade. We were disappointed ; and the result 
was, as has been stated, a re-action of sentiment which has pre- 
vented us from doing justice to that which was really worthy 

♦ Seo Annuaire des Deux Moiides, 1860, p. 608 ; also tho extract from the Ocm- 
monwealth of Frankfort (Kentucky), p. 606, and that from the Charleston Mercury, 
p. 609, from which it appears that on the eve of the presidential election, some of 
the leading journals of the South regarded the secession movement as tho work of a 
body of noisy demagogues, whose views found no response amoug the majority of 
the people. 
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of adt)l(lr(it.!on in the ^STorfchorn oau«o. I way wortliy of admlm 
Hon ; for liho tpoofciiolo which tho .Nortii preaontod »v(; tho opou- 
iii]|{ of tbo wftr Wtt8j)Uoli m I think mi/^lit woU liuvo calUxl forth 
thiff ftsollng. It was tho Bpoctacio of ft pooplo, which, having 
long Ijont its nook boforo a band of hoIIIhIi jjolitioiHrm, nnd b<5on 
di'ttggod by tlioni tiu'ongh tho niiro of Hlmmoliwa tmiiHaolionH, 
httd fluddonly recovor«d tho oouHcioiiBnoHB of ita powor and 
roaponaibilitios, atid, ahalcing itaolf froo from thoir Hpcll, stood 
oroct before tho men wlio had onthrallod its conscionco and ita 
will, A conainunity, tiio most eager in tho world in tho chaso 
after gain, forgot ita absorbing pursuit ; parties, a montont be- 
fore arrayed against each other in a groat political contest, laid 
aside their party difFeronccs ; a whole nation, merging all pri- 
vate aims in tho single passion of patriotism, roso to arms as a 
aingle man ; and this for no selfish object,- but to maintain tho 
integrity of their common country and to chastise a band of 
conspirators, who, in tho wantonness of their audacity, had 
dared to attack it. The Northorn people, conscious that it had 
• risen above the level of ordinary inotives, looked abroad for 
sympathy J and especially looked to England. It was answered 
with cold criticism and derision. The response was perhaps - 
natural under the circumstances, but undoubtedly not more so 
than the bitter mortification and resentment which that re- 
sponse evoked. 

The prevailing idea that inspired the Northern rising was, I 
have said, the determination to nphold the Union. Still it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that this idea represented 
the whole significance of the movement, even so far as this 
was to be gathered from the views of the North. While loyal- 
ty to the Union pervaded and held together all classes, another 
sentiment— -the sentiment of hostility to slavery — though less 
widely dlifused, was strongly entertained by a considerable 
party, and came more directly into collision than the tmionist 
feeling with the real aims of the secedars. " The abolition- 
ists," conveiationally so known, formed indeed a small band. 
They had hitherto advocated separation as a means of escape 
from connexion with slavery, bnt they now threw themselves 
with ardour into the war ; not that they swerved from thoir 
original aira, but that they believed they saw in the war the 
most effectual means of advancing that aim by breaking with 
slavery for ever ; because with true instinct they felt that, se- 
cession haying been undertaken for the purpose of extending 
slavery, the most effectual means to defeat that purpose was to 
defeat secession. The anti-slavery feeling, however, prevails 
far beyond the bounds of the party known as " abolitionists." 
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Oulnido iluH fiod, ui*c ii liirgo ninnl)m' of ublo men, Including 
Biich niuiHiH uf, Uoriico (Ji'tuiloy, Huinnor, Giddlngn> TIalo, Olm- 
fllod, WoHtou, LougtoUow, Jir.yunt, I'Vomont, mon -who, wldlo 
rol'uHing to i)roiK)um;o tlio Bhlhboloth of tlio uboUtioniHlw, nluiro 
in H largo dogriu) tliolr viowB. Tho dXocX, of tho war liua boon, 
m triighl; luivo boon HuppoBod, to bring tbiH cbiBs of politiciant) 
itito cloHor miion tluin boforo witb tho cxtronio aoot. Tlio two 
hivvo now bogun to Jict lml)ltuany togotiior, and for practical 
pnrpoHOH may bo regarded na conHtituting a single party. Now 
it iH tiiOHO men, and not the more nnioniBtH, whoso opitiionu 
form tho natural antithesis to tho aims of tho Bocedora. Bo- 
twoon tlioHO and tlio South there can bo no compromiao ; and) 
conformably to tho law which invariably governs revolutions, 
they are the party who aro rapidly becoming predominant in 
the North. Tho anti-slavpry feeling is already rapidly gaining 
on the more unionist fooling, and bids fair ultimately to super- 
eede it. In the anti-Bhivory ranks are now to be found mon 
who but a year ago were staunch supporters of slavery. Anti- 
slavery orators aro now cheered to tho echo by multitudes who 
but a year ago' hooted and pelted them : they have forced their 
way into tho stronghold of their enemies, and William Lloyd 
Garrison lectures in New York itself with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The anti-slavery principle thus tends constantly, under 
the influences which are in operation, to become more power- 
ful in the NTortli ;* and it is this fact which justifies the view 
of those who have predicted that it is only necessary the war 
should continue long enough in order that it be converted into 
a purely abolition struggle. 

These considerations will enable the reader to perceive how, 
while the North has arisen to uphold the Union in its integrity, 
slavery is yet the true cause pf the war, and that the real sig- 
nificance of the war is its relation to slavery. I think, too, 
they must be held to afibrd a complete justification of the 
North in its original determination to maintain the Union ; 
but this is scarcely now the practical question. There was, at 
the first, reason to believe that a very considerable element of 
population favourable to the Union existed in the South. 
"While this was the case, it was no less than the duty of the 
Federal government to rescue these citizens from the tyranny 



* While these sheets are passing through the press, the intelligence has arrived 
of Mr. Lincoln's proposal for an accommodation with the Secessionists on the terms 
of co-operating with any Soate, disposed to adopt a policy of gradual emancipation 
by means of pecuniary assistance to bo provided from the Federal revenues The 
writer could scarcely have anticipated so early and so remarkable a confirmation of 
the views expressed in the test 



of a t«l><)l olIiKdroliy. But do ^oniuls for that mippoBltlon otiU 
enliti f j^olWo the war broko oi^t. i» woli knowii tlmt somo- 
thintf like ft te%n of terror' pro^ in the Bcmtli for all who 
fell luiorfc of tho mi^t oxtromo atandord of pro^slavory opinion. 
Tho rl|Onr of that roign will hardly havo boon rolaxod iiinco 
tbe \irar oomir.enood, and muBfc lio doubt havo produced a vory 
ooDitidorablo omigration of idyti^l oitiiKonB. Tho infootioua 
(tUthueiaeui of tho war will probably have oporatod to mnko 
many cotivorts ; and, nndor tho Inftnoncus of both thoBO cauaoB, 
tl^d South, or at loaHi^hat portion of the South which has led 
the way in this mbvement, has probably by this tirao boon 
brought to a BnbBta,ntial unanimity of opinion, a conclneion 
which is strongly confirmed by tho absence of any sign of dis- 
affection to the Confederation among it» population.* Tlndor 
these circumstancee what is tho policy to which Europe, in tho 
interests of civilization, should give its moral support ? This 
country has long made up its mind as to tho impossibility of 
forcibly reconstructing the Union ; perhaps I* has also satisfied 
itself of the undesirableness of this result. Of neither of these 
opinions is the writer prepared to Contest the soundness. But 
this being conceded, an all-important question remains for deci- 
sion. Ou what conditions is the independence of the South to 
be established ? For the solution of this question in the inte- 
rests of civilization, a knowledge of the character and designs 
of the power which represents the South is requisite, and it is 
this which it is the aim of the present work to furnish. Mean- 
while, however, it may be said that the definitive severance of 
the Union is perfectly compatible with either the accomplish- 
ment of the original design of the seceders — -the extension of 
slavery, or the utter defeat of that design, according to the 
terms on which the separation takes place ; and that therefore 
the severance of the Union by no means implies the defeat of 
^ho North or the triumph of the South. The Southern leaders 
may be assumed to know their own objects, and to be the best 
judges of the means which are necessary to their accomplish- 
aent; and we may^be certain that no arrangement which in- 
volves the frustration of these objects will be acquiesced in 
until after a complete prostration of their strength. If this be 
BO, it is important to ascertain what the objects of the South 
are. For if, these objects be inconsistent witli the interests of 
civilization and the happiness of the human race (and I shall 



* 8iiice the aboro passage was written come unionist demonstrations in tho 
Bonier states following on the success of the Northern armiea, have she^rn that the 
unanimity is not as complete as the writer imagined : still he does not conceive tfaiat 
what has occurred is at all calculated to afifeot the general scope of his reasoning. / 



<in<Jcuvour to nhow that this Jh tho oubc), thon no Bottlomotit'of 
♦ tiio Aiiiorican disputo which not prooodod by a thorough 
, hninbling of tho ehivo party Bhonhl ho BUtisfaotory to thoBO who |i 
havo Jnnnim hitoroHtB tit heart. This is tl»o cardinal point of 
tho wliolo quoBtion. TliO dofligim of tlio Hocodora aro oithor 
h)gitiuiato nod con«i8tont with hnukan intoroBl'H, or tho contrary. 
If thoy uro logittniato, lot tluB bo shown, and lot ub in tIn'B cafio 
wieh tlioin God BpoOd : if thoy aro not, and if tho Soutliorn 
loaders may bo takon to know what h oaaontial to thoir own 
onda, thon wo may bo auro that nothing short of tlio ofFootual 
dofoRt of tho South in tho proBont war will Bocuro a aottlotnont 
whicli ahall bo conaistont with what tho boat intoroBta of man- 
kind roquiro. 



CHAFIEE 11. 

THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF SLAVERY. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the social «..id political 
Byatem which hoa been reared upon the baaia of slavery in 
North America, it will be desirable to dovote aome considera- 
tion to tho institution itself in its industrial aspects. The poli- 
tical'tendencies.of the Slave Power, as will hereafter be seen, 
are determined in a principal d^ee by the economic necessi- 
tiea under which it is placed by its fundamental institution ; and 
in order, therefore, to appreciate the nature of those tendencies,, 
a determination of the conditions requisite for the Buccess of 
slavery, as an industrial ayatem, becomes indispensable^ 

The form in'wh ch it will be most convenient to discuss thia 
question will be in connexion with the actual position of slavery 
in the American continent. As ia well known, the ayatem 
formed originally a common feature in all the Anglo-Saxon set- 
tlementa in that part of tho world, exiating in the northern no 
less than the southern colonies, in New England no leaa than in 
Yirginia. ld>\\t before much time had elapsed from thoir origi- 
nal foundation, it becart-e evident that it was destined to occupy 
very different positions among these rising communitiea. In 
the coloniea north of Delaware Bay alavery rapidly fell into a 
subordinate place, and gradually died out; while in those south 
of that inlet its place in the industrial system became constant- 
ly more prominent, unt 1 ultimately it has riaen to a positidn of 
paramount importance in that region^ overpowering ev6ry 
rival influence, and moulding 'all the phenomena of the social 
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, i^ritft Into Mnformity with Jta roquJromonta. Tlio jH-oblom, (,ljon, 
, whlbU I |Vrop08« to oorwldor U tUo cttviBo of tliiH diirorotico lu 
' tho foftuttea of nkvory in i\um difforonfc porUona of Amorioan 

' Boveral thoorioB havo bcon ftdvuncod in oxpknation of tlio 
rTl>|^^ Ono of t\mc HttribiiUw it to diviuflity of ohamc- 

/ tifijr in tlio orlg^riftl fotmdorH of the comnmniticB in quoHtioTi ;* <'or, 
tlbotigh prooooding from tho Bomo country and belonging to ibo 
'flomo race, tho Anglo-Saxon emigrations to North , America, 
Urooording m thoy wore directed to tho nortli or eouth of tliat 
oontinont, woro in the main drawn from different chiBaos of tho 

vLj^jjpt^^ Maaaaohiiaotta and 'tlio other Now England 

States were colonized principally From tho of tho middle 
and lower claeaoB — by people who, being acouBtomod to labour 
•with their own hands, wonld feel less tlio neod of slavoB ; and 
who, moreover, owing to their political views, having little to 
hope for in the way of aBGistance from tho country thoy had 
quitted, would have little choice but to trust to their peraonal 

\^ exertions. On the other lumd, the early ouzigration to Virginia, 
^ Mwyland, and the Oarolinaa was for tho mobt part composed of 
the sons of the gentry, whose ideas and habits but ill fitted 
them for a struggle with naturo in the wilderness. Such emi- 
grants had little disposition to engage personally in the work 
of clearance and production : nor were they under the same 
necessity for this as their brethren in the North; for, being 
composed in great part of cavaliers and loyalists, they were, 
for many years after the first establishment of the settlements, 
sustained and petted by the home government; being furnished 
not merely with capital in the shape of constant supplies of 
provisiions and clothing, but with labourers in the shape of con- 
victs, iiJdented servants, and slaves. In this way the colonists 
of the Virginian group were relieved from the necessity of pei-- 
Bonal toil, and in this way^t is said, slavery, which found little 
footing in the North, and never took firm root there, became 
established in the Southern States. 

This explanation, however, carries us but a short way towards 
the point we have in view. It explains the more rapid exten- 
sion of slavery in early times in the colonies which were in 
their origin most patronized by the home government, but it 
does not explain why slavery, which had, though not extensive- 
ly, been introduced into the Northern colonies, should not have 
subsequently increased; much less does it afibrd any explana- 

• See Stirling's Leiterc from the Slave States, p. 64, where greater importance ia 
) attributed to this circumsta^ than it appeani to me to deserve; ;!^nd ccmparo 
Xjlmsted'a Seaboard Staiee, pp. 191~18», 220, 221. 
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tlott of fffl iilliiruUo oxtlricfjon in tlio NorlJi. U k cortnin the 
Now Ii'ugliin(U)r« wci'O not witliliolil IVotn oinploylng BHttVO« hy^ 
inoml tiorui)lo», nhd, it' tho HyHtom had boon tburid Buftttblo to 
tho'roquironiontB of llio conntry, it ih to ])o pl'OHurnod ibat tlioy 
would liiivo giwluully oxtondod lt« bftBis, «ud tluit, Uko tboir 
noighboiirfl, oHpooiiilly alnco iho troftty of Utr«(!]it liad soourod 
for JSngliah ontorprlao tUo African Bhwo-trado, thoy would Imvo 
uvailod tUoniHolvos of thio inoaufl of recruiting tlioir labour 
market. * i 

Another and moro generally accepted Bolution refers tliolL 
pbenornonon in queation to the inlluonce of cHnmto ond tli^y 
character of the negro race. The European conBtitution,'wc 
are told, cannot oriduro a climate in which the negro can toil/ 
thrive, and multiply, and the indolence of the negro is such 
that ho will only work under coinptdaiod. If it wore not, 
therefore, for negro elaveiy, the world must have gone without 
those commodities whicli are the peculiar product of tropical 
climes. Mankind, in effect, says this theory, has had to choose 
between maintaining slavery and abandoning the use of cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar, and the instincts of humanity have suc- 
cumbed before the more powerful inducements of substantial 
gain. 

It would, pcrliapB, be too much to say that this view of the 
causes which have maintained slavery in the Southern districts 
of North America is absolutely destitute of foundation, but there 
can be no hesitation in saying that, as a theory, it utterly fails 
to account for the facts which it is sought to explain. The 
climate of the oldest of the Slave States — "Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, North and South Carolina — is remarkably genial 
and perfectly suited to the industry of Europeans ;* and, though 
the same is not true in the same degree of the Gulf States, yet 
it is a fact that these regions also afford examples of free Euro- 
pean communities increasing in numbers under a semi-tropical 
climate, and rising to opulence through the labour of their own 
hands. In Texas a flourishing colony of free Germans, among 
whom no slave is to be found, engage in all the occupations of 
the country, and are only prevented by their distance from the 
great navigable rivers, and the want of other means of commu- 
nication, from applying themselves extensively tx) that very 
cultivation — the growing of cotton — ^which the complacent rea- 
Boners whose theory we are considering choose to regard as the 
ordained function of the negro race.f 

♦ Olmated'a Slaw States, pp. 131, 462-3. 

f " The Southern parts of the Union," aays De Tocqueville, " are not hotter tkan 
the south of Italy and pf Spain; and it may be asked why the Enropeau cannot 
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, "If w« lopTc," Mr. WoHtofj, " to tho origin of tho Kuro- 
p«An rao«ft wliioh inhabit thin country, (Joor^lu and Alulmina 
and TtMnoHflOO ar« rnoio liko tluili uiotlier oouiitrioH tliati Now 
Eri|i^latid k Th« Inahman and KngliBliiniui and Gornmn lind 
in jiliMOuri and Toxa« a clhnuto Iubb diHuirniJnr to that at homo, 
than they do in WisoonHuv an(i Minncflota. Tho lioata of Hutnnujr 
are longer and Bfoadior at tlio South, but not more oxoohhIvo 
than at tbo Nortli. Labour in tlio floidft Ss performed l)y wliitoM, 
and without any ill cons«(j[uonco8 in tho oxtromo South. Nearly 
ftil tho heavy out door work in tho oifcy of Now Orleans is per- 

formed by whites Tho practical oxporionco of mankind 

is a BuJfioiont onewor to fanciful rulos, which, applied on tho 
other side of tho Atlantic, would surrondor to tho African, 
Spain, Franco, and Italy, and drive back their present inhabi- 
tants to tho shores of tho Baltic. Tho throo thousand years of 
rocordod civilization in the regions which environ tho Moditerra- 
noan on all its sides, prove that no part of tho continental borders 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and none of the islands which separate 
it from the ocean, need be abandoned to the bavbarism of negro 
slavery. Tlie European stock is found every whore, from Texas 
to Patagonia, and in every part of that, whole extent is more 
vigorous and prolific than any other race, indigenous or im- 
ported. Isothermal lines aro not uniform with parallels of lati- 
tude ; vortical suns are qualified by ocean breezos and mountain 
heiglits ; and America, even at the equator, oflers to man salu- 
brious abodes."* 

But still more fatally does the theory halt upon the other 
limb of tho argument — the incorrigible indolence of the negro. 
Whatever plausibility there may have been in this oft repeated 
assertion in times when tho negro was only known as a slave 
or as a pariah in a land where his existence was scarcely tole- 
rated, it is perfectly futile to advance such statements now in 
the face of the facts which recent observations have revealed 
to us. " "We, in the United States," says Mr, Sewell, " have 
hoard of abandoned properties in the West Indies, and, with- 
out much investigation, have listened to the planters' excuse — 
the indolence of tho negro, who refuses to work except nnder 



work aa well there as in the two lattor countries. If slavory hag been abolished in 
It«ly and in Spt^n without causing the destruction of tho masters, why should not 
the same thing take place in the Union ? I cannot believe that Nature has prohi- 
bited the Europeans in Qeorgi"* and the Floridas, under pain of death, from raising 
the means of subsistenco fVom the soil; but their labour would unquestionably be 
mom irksome atid less pioductive to them than that of tho inhabitants of Now Eng- 
land. All the free work^ian thus loses a portion of his superiority over the sieve it 
tbfl Soothern Ststes, there are fewer induoementa to abolish slavery." 
* Brograt of Slavery, pp. 160, 161. 
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ooinpulHion, Jtiit T. hIuiU bo ablo to nhow tliat, in tUono colonics 
wlioro <mtntoH Itavo boot) uhaiidouod, tho Iiibouring olaoflOH, iti' 
Rtoad of puHHing IVorri HiirvU-mlo to InrloUmco and i<llimowi, have 
Hot uj) lor tbtunHolvoH, and tliat Hrnidl propriotAim flinco omanoi- 
patiori liav<^ incrmflod a hiindrod fold," . . . . " It in a 
fact wbicb «5r':."!cH volumoH tbat, witi«in tho lawt flftoon yoam, in 
Hpito oi* tho oxtraordinaryr prioo of land and tho low rato of 
WrtgoB, tho Hniall pro[)riotorB of Jiarbadoofl holding loss than 
llvo acroB havo incroaaod from 1100 to 8587. A groat mryoTiMj 
of time proprieUm wero formerly davea, mibeequmHy free 
lahomcra^ and finally landholdere.' ''Hm is certainly ftn,ovi- 
donco of induBtrious habitB, and A romarkablo contradiction to 
tho prevailing idea that tho negro will work only under com- 
pulsion. That idea was formed and Ibstorod from tho habits 
of tho negro as a slave ; his habita as a freeman, developed 
under a wholcBome fltimulus and settled by time, are in strik- 
ing contrast to his habits as a slave. I am simply stating a 
truth in regard to the Barbadian Creole, which here, at least, 
will not bo denied. I havo conversed on tho subject with all 
clasaes and conditions of people, and none are more ready to 
admit than the planters themselves, that the free labourer in 
Barbadoes is a better, more cheerful, and more industrious 
workman than the slave ever was under a system of compul- 
sion." And, again, of an island very differently circumstanced 
from Barbadoes the same author writes : — " I have taken some 
pains to trace the creole labourers of Trinidad from the time 
of emancipation, after they left the estates and dispersed, to 
the present day ; and the great majority of them can, I think, 
be followed, step by step, not downward in the path of idleness 
and poverty, but upward in the scale of civilization to positions 
of greater independence."* This testimony of a perfectly 
unimpassioned witness, coming after ten years' further expe- 
rience in corroboration of the evidence given by Mr. Bigelow 
in 1850, ought to set this question at rest. There is not a tittle 
of evidence to show that the aversion of the negro to labour is 
naturally stronger than that of any other branch of the human 
family. So long as ho is compelled to work for the exclusive 
bene&t of a master, he will be inclined to evade his task by 
every means in his power, as the white man would do under 
similar circumstances; but emancipate him, and subject him 
to the same motives which act upon the free white labourer, 



* Sowell'B Ordeal of Free Labour in the West Indies, pp. 34-36, 30-40. And for 
evidence to tlio same eflect rospoctiug the Jamaican negroes, see post, pp. 198, 202, 
ftc. 



«nd there id no rcwion to I>o1lovo ho will net bo Uil to oxort 
himwlf with oqnftl onergy.* 

A oiroafnHtanco more hiftuontinl hi dctornilnlng the hlHtory 
of Blavorjr in Amorloa thon oltlior origin or olirnuto k i)ointc(l 
ftt by Do Tooquovillo in hk remark, tlmt tlio Hoil of Now Jt>«pf- 
lAnd " wat entiroly opposed to » territorial arlBtocraoy." "To 
bring that refractory land into onltivation, tho cormtnnt nnd 
interested oxertionB of the owner hiraeolf woro uoccsBary ; and, 
r when the ground was prepared, ita produce wna found to bo 
insnfilcient to enrich a master and a farmer nt tho same time. 
The land was then naturally broken up into Bmull portions which 
the proprietor cultivated for himself." Such n country, for 
renaona which will presently be more fully indicated, was 
entirely- nnsuit^d to cultivation by slave labour ; but what I 
wish here to remark is, that this fact, important as it is with 
reference to our subject, is yet insufficient in itself to aftbrd tho 
solution which wo seek ; for, though it would account for the 
disappearance of slavery from the Now England States, it fails 
entirely when applied to the country west and south of the 
Hudson, which is for the most part exceedingly fertile, but in 
which, nevertheless, slavery, though extensively introduced, 
has not been able to maintain itself. To understand, therefore, 
the conditions on which the success of a slave regime depends, 
we must advert to other considerations than any which have yet 
been adduced. 

The true causes of the phenomenon will appear if we reflect 
on the characteristic advantages and disadvantages which attach 
respectively to slavery and free labour, as productive instru- 
ments, in connexion withi the external conditions under which 
these forms of industry came into competition in North 
America. 

The economic advantages of slavery are easily stated : they 
are all comprised in the fact that the employer of slaves has 
absolute power over his workmen, and enjoys the disposal of 



* " Oonsid^ronB," aaya M. DeQasparin, "cea jolieschaumiSroa, ces mobiliera propres 
et preeque 4l^gant8, oes janjUns, cet air g6n4ral do bien-Atro et de civtliBation ; inter- 
rogeoDS ces noire dont I'aapect physique s'est dejA modifl6 sous I'lnfluenco do la 
liberty, ces noirs dont lo nombro d^croisaait rapidemeut k I'^poque de I'esclavage et 
oommenoe an uontraire fL s'occroitre depuis rafirancbisaement ; lis nous parlcront de 
leur bonheur. Lea una sont devenua propri^tairea et travaillent pour leur propre 
compte (ce n'eat paa un crime, j'imagine), lea autres a'associent pour affermer de 
grondea plantationa on portent peut-6tre aux uoines dea riches planteurs lea Cannes 
r^lt^ea chez eux; coux-d aont marchands, beaucoup louont leurs braa comme cul- 
tivatoure. Quola que aolent los torta d'un certain nombre d'individua, ronserablo 
dea n^igroa librea a m6rit6 ce t^moignage rendu en 1857 par le govemeur de Tabago: 
' Je nie que nos nolra de la carapagne aient dea habitudes de paresao. II n'oxiste 
pas dans le monde una dasao aussi industrieuae.' "-—Un Grand Peuple, p. 312. 



tljo wliolo triilf; of llioir luboiirH. Slave labour, thoroforo, ft<;l«nltfl 
of llio ujoHfc coinplotci orgjinizalilon, that m to oay, it may bo 
ooinhiiu'd on mi oxUmHivii Hoalo, mul dirocttul by h control- 
ling mind to a Hinglo und, and \i» coht can nuvor riuo ai)ovo tluit 
wbi<,)ii w nocoBHury to uiuintain tho Blavu in hoalth and Htrongth. 

On tlio otbor hand, tbo economical dofcctB of elttvo labour 
arc very soriouB. Thoy may bo sum mod up under tljo throo 
following headw: — it ia given rolucta?»tly ; it is unskilful; it is 
Avanting in vofBatiiity. 

It is given reluctantly, and conBcquontly tho induBtry of tho 
slave can only bo depended on bo long as ho ia watched. Tho 
moment tbo maator's oyo ia witbdrawn, tbo alavo rolaxoB his 
efforts, Tho cost of slave Vvbour v7iU therefore, in groat mea- 
sure, depend on tbo degree in which the work to bo poiformod 
ttdnuts of tho workmen being employed in close proxiinity 
to each other. If the work be such that a large gang can bo 
employed with efficiency within a small space, and be thus 
brought under the eye of a single overseer, the expense of 
superintendence will be Blight j if, on tho other hand, the nature 
of the work requires that the workmen should be dispersed 
over an extended area, the number of overseere, and therefore, 
the cost of the labour which requires this Bupervision, will •be 
proportionately increased. The cost of slave-labour thus varies 
directly with the degree in which the work to be done requires 
dispersion of the labourers, and inversely as it admits of their 
concentration. Further, the work being performed reluctantly, 
fear is substituted for hope, as the stimulus to exertion. But 
fear is ill calculated to draw from a labourer all the industry 
of which he is capable. "Fear," pays Bentham, "leads the 
labourer to hide his powers, rather than to show theltn ; to 
remain belov.', rather than to surpass himself." .... " By 
displaying superior capacity, the slave would only raise the 
measure of his ordinary duties ; by a work of supererogation 
lie would only prepare punishment for himself." He there- 
fore seeks, by concealing his powers, to reduce to the lowest 
the standard of requisition. " His ambition is the revei-se of 
that of the freeman ; he seeks to descend in the scale of indus- 
try, rather than to ascend." 

Secondly, slave labour is unskilful, and this, not only because 
the slave, having no interest in his work, has no inducement to 
exert his higher faculties, but because, from the ignorance to 
which he is of necessity condemned, he is incapable of doing 
80. In the Slave Stat-^s of North America, the education of 
slaves, even in the most rudimentary form, is proscribed by 
law, and consequently their intelli^^.ence is kept uniformly and 



constantly iit tho very )loF«i»t point. " Ym can mnko u nlggor 
work," BttUJ an iutcHooutor in ono of Mr. Olirmtcd'H dJaldgiioti, 
"but yott Cannot mnko him tlili»k." llo iB iliorotoro uiiauil,o(i 

' for ttU branohoa of induHtry wliiob rofiniro iho fili'^htcHh euro, 
forinthonght, or doxtority. Jlo ciirjnofc bo iniido to co-oj)oruto 
with niuobinory ; bo can only bo trustod with tlio ooarHOHt itii- 
plcmonts; b()i is incapablo of all but tbo rudcHt forma of labom'.* 
But furtbor, eiavo labour m omiiiontly dd'cctivo in itoint of 
verttatility. Tbo difllculty of teaching tbo slave anything ia bo 
groat, that the only chanco of turning hia labour to profit is, 
wlion bo has onco learned a Icbbou, to keep him to that k'saon 
for life. Where slaves, therefore, are employed thorc cati bo 
no variety of production. If tobacco bo cultivated, tobacco 
becomes the solo staple, and tobacco is produced whatever bo 
tbo state of tbo market, and whatovor bo tbo condition of tbo 
Boil.f This peculiarity of slave-labour, as wo shall see, involves 
some very important consequences. 

iSucb being tbo character of slave-labour, as an industn'iil 
instrument, lot us now consider the qualities of the agency with 
which, in the colonization of North America, it was brought 

\_intQj;ompetjtipri.., JTluft-^wiie .tho..biko„m:_ c^^^ pro^rictora, 

\ a 'productive instrument, in its merits and defect8,"therexact re- 
verse of that with which it was called upon to compete. Thus, 

I the great and almost the sole excellence of slave-labour is, as we 
have seen, its capacity for organization ; and this is precisely 
the circumsfance w^ the labour of pea^sant 

proprietors is especially defective. In a community of peasant 
proprietors, ^ach workman laboui-s on his own account, without 
much reference to what his fellow-workmen are doing. There 
is no commanding mind to whose guidance the whole labour 
force will yield obedience, and under whose control it may be 
directed by skilful combinations to the result which is desired. 
Nor does this system afford room for classification and econo- 



• " I'he reason waa, that the negro could never be trained to exercise judgment ; 
he cannot bo made to use his mind ; ho always depends on machinery doing its 
own work, and cannot be made to watch it. He neglects it until something is 
broken or there is great waste. We have tried rewards and punishments, but it 
makes no difference. It's his nature, and you cannot cliango it. All men are indo- 
lent and have a disinclination to labour, but this is a great deal strongiSr in the Afri- 
can race than in any other. In working niggers, we must always calciilalo that 
they will not labour at all except to avoid punishment, and they will never do more 
than just enough to save themselves from being punished, and no amount of punish- 
ment will prevent their working carelessly and indifferently. It always seems on 
the plantation as if they took pains to break all the tools and spoil all the cattle that 
thoy possibly can, evep when they know they'll be punished for it." — ^Olmstod'g 
Saiboard Slave States, pp. 104, 105. 

f Olmsted's Seaboard Slave States, pp. 337 to 339, 
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miical (liHtrlbiiliou of a labour forco iu ilio H»uno dogroo iw tho 
syHtoiu of ulavoiy. Undwr tho latter, for tvxamplo, ocijupation 
may l)o i'ouml I'or a whole fauiily of hIiivoh, according to tliO 
capacity of'oaoh inotnbor, in porlbruun|jf tlio <)iUbroiit opora- 
tioiiH eoimoetcd with certain brauohoB of iuduatry — m^^ tho 
oult\u'o of tobacco, in which tho women and cluldron may bo 
employed in pickin^^ tho worms oif tlio plants, or gathering 
tho loavo8 aa they become ripo, while tho men arc engaged iji 
tho more laborious tattka ; but a Buiall proprietor, whoso children ^ 
are at Bchool, and whoab wife fiiifla enough to occupy her in hor 
domestic duties, can command for all operations, however ini- \ 
portant or howovivr insignihcant, no other labour than his own, 
or that of his grown-i^p sons — labour which would bo greatly 
misapplied in performing such manual operations as I have 
described. His team of horses might bo standing idle in tho 
stable, while ho was gathering tobacco loaves or picking worms, 
an arrangement which would render his work exceedingly costr 
ly. Tho system of peasant proprietorship, therefore, does not 
admit of combination and classification of labour in JJhe Etfimo 
degree as that of slavery. But if in this respect it lies under a 
disadvantage as compared with its rival, in every other^respecfc 
it enjoys an immense superiority. The peasant proprietor, ap- 
propriating tho whole produce of his toil, needs no other stimu- 
lus to exertion. Superintendence is here completely dispensed 
with. The labourer is under the strongest conceivable induce- 
ment to put forth, in the furtherance of his task, the full pow- 
ers of his mind and body ; and his mind, instead of being pur- 
posely stinted and stupified, is enlightened by education, and 
aroused by the prospect of reward.* 

Such are the two productive agencies which came into com- 
petition on the soil of North America. If we now turn to the 
external conditions under which the competition took place, we 
shall, I think, have no difficulty in understanding the success 
of each respectively in that portion of the Continent in which . 
it did in fact succeed. 

^ The line dividing the Slave from the Free States marks also 
an importaiit division in the agricultural capabilities of North 
America. North of this line, the products for which the soil 
and climate are best adapted are cereal crops, while south of it 
the prevailing crops are tobacco, rice, cotton, and sugar ; and 
these two classes of crops are broadly distinguished in the me- 
thods of culture suitable to each. The cultivation of the one 
class, of which cotton may be taken as the type, requires for its 
efficient conduct that labour nhouid bo combined and organized 



* See Nijrth AimricOy its Agriculture and Climate, by Robert RusaoU, cliap. riii. 
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0i\ m oxtonnivo flonknM Om f,ho otlior hftnd, for the rAlsiiiff of 
ooro(»l orops tliia jomfitlon Ih not bo osHontinl. Kvon wlioio 
labotir in nbiiiidnnt mid that labour froo, tho lurpjo capJtaliHt, dooH 
not In tldft nnodo of farming iippoar on tbo wliolo ko Imvo any 
propondorAting (idvftntftgo over tlio flmall pro|)riol:()r, who, with 
bio family, oiiltivatos liin own farm, m Ibo (,)xamplo of tlio boHl, 
oultivtttwl fltatOB in Europe provoH. Wlmtovor Huporifirity ho 
may have in tho pow^r of combining and directing labour hoouih 
to bo componBatod. by the greater energy and Hpiril; which tho 
flonso of property givoa to tho (sxortionB of tho Hrnall i)ro[)riotor. 
JBut tlioro is another oBscntial oircumatanco in whicli tlicBo two 
olassoti^ of crops differ. A Hinglo b'bonror, Mr. KubhcU tellH UH,f 
can cultivrtto twenty acres of Avhoat or Indian corn, while bo 
cannot manage more than two of t\)bacco, or throe of cotton. It 
appears from this that tobacco and cotlim fulfil that condition 
wbicb wo eaM' was essential to tbe economical employment of 
Blftves — tho poasibility of working large numbers within a limit- 
ed space ; while wheat and Indian corn, in the cultivation 
of wbicl^ tbe labourers are dispersed over a wide surface, 
fail in tbis respect. We tbus find tbat cotton, and the class 
of crops of whicb cotton may bo taken as tbo typo, favour 
tho employment of slaves in the competition witb peasant 
proprietors in two leading ways : first, they need extensive 
bombination and organizatiun of labour — requirements wbich 
slavery is eminently calculated to supply, but in respect 
to wbich the labour of peasant proprietors is defective ; and 
secondly^ they allow of labour being concentrated, and thus , 
minimize th' cardinal evil of slave-labour — the reluctance 
with which it is yielded^ On the other hand, the cultivation 
of cereal crops, in which extensive combination of labour is 
not important, and in which the operations of industry are 
widely diffused, offers none of these advantages for the employ- 
ment of slavesjt while it is remarkably fitted to bring out in 

* KuaseU'g North America, p. 141, f Ibid., pp. 141, 164. 

% The same observation had been made by De Tocqueville, who in the foilowiijg 
passage has suggested <• further reason for tbe unsuitableness of slave-labour for 
raising cereal crops : — " It has been observed that slave-labour is a very expensive 
method of cultivating corn. The farmer of oornland in a country where slavery, is 
unknown, habitually retains a small number of labourers in his service, and at seed- 
time and harvest be hires several additional hands, who only live at his cost for a 
short period. But the agriculturist in a slave state is obliged to keep a largo num- 
ber of slaves the whole year round, in order to sow bis fields and to gather in his 
crops, although their services are only required for a few weeks ; but slaves are 
unable to wait till they are hired, and to subsist by their own labour in tho mean 
time like free labourers: in order to have their services, they must be bought. 
Slavery; independently of its general disadvantages, is therefore still more inappli- 
cable to countries in which com is cultivated Mian to those which produce crops of 
a different kind." — Democraqj in America vol, ii, p. 233. 
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tlio highcHli do;i;ro« the (MipcMMiil oxcoUoncloH of tlio indtJHtry of 
fr«() i>n)i»iolorH. Owing to tluiHO cuuhuh it h(iH liiipponcd thftt 
Hiavory Ikih l)oon nuiintiiinod in tho Honlliorn BtutoH, wliiou 
fn vour f.lio growth tol)ao(JO, cotton, and unnlogouH productfil 
wliilo, in tUo Northern Htaton, oi' wliioli coroal cropH nro the 
i;r(iHt Ht(i|)lo, it frotri un c/irly poriod doclinod and has ultil 
nuiloly died out. And in coniirnuition of tliifl viow it may bo 
added that whorovcr in tlio Boutliorn Statos tlio oxtornal condiA 
tioiiH aro onpccially favoiiral)Io to coroal crops, m \\\ partH of 
Virginia, Kontuclcy, and Mibaouri, and along tho Blopoa of the 
AlioghanioH, there blavory has always failed to maintain itsolf. 
It in owing to thia canao that there now exists in some parttj of 
the South a considorablo element of free labouring population. 

Those couBidcrationB appear to explain tho pormanenco of 
Hiavory in one division of North America, and its disappear- 
ance from tho other ; but there aro othor conditions osBontial 
to tho economic buccoss of the institution besides, those which 
have been brought into view in the above comparison, to which 
it is necessary to advert in order to a right understanding of 
its true basis. TheBo are high fertility in the soil, and a prac- 
tically unlimited extent of it. 

Tho necessity of these conditions to slavery, will be apparent 
by reflecting on the unsldlfulness and want of versatility in 
slave labour to which we have already referred. 

When the soils are not of good quality cultivation needs to 
be elaborate ; a larger capital is expended ; and with the 
increase of capital the processes become more varied, and tjie 
agricultural implements of a finer and more delicate construc- 
tion. With such implements slaves cannot be trusted, and for 
such processes they are unfit.* It is only, therefore, where the 

* "I am here shewn tools," says Mr. Olmsted, " that no man in his senses, vrAh. 
tis, would allow a labourer, to whom he was paying wages, to be encumbered with ; 
and the excessive weight and clumsiness of which, I would judge, would make 
work at least ton per cent, greater than with those ordinarily used with us. And I 
am assured that, in the careless and clumsy way they must be used by the slaves, 
anything lighter or less rude could not be furnished them with good economy, and 
that '••ich tools as we constantly give our labourers, and find our profit in givmg 
them, would not last out a day in a Yu-ginia cornfield — much lighter and more free 
from stones though it be than ours. 

" So, too, when 1 ask why mules are so universally substituted for horses on the 
farm, tlie first reason given, and confessedly the most conclusive one, is that horses 
cannot bear the treatment that they always mu!\t get from negroes; horses are 
always soon foundered or crippled by them, w^hilo mules will bear cudgelling, and 
lose a meal or two now and then, and not be materially injured, and they do not 
take cold or got sick, if neglected or overworked. But I do not need to go further 
than to tho window of tho room in which I am writing, to see at almost any time, 
treatment of cattle that would insure the immediate discharge of the driver by 
almost any farmer owning them in tlio North." In another State, a Southern farmer 
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ntttural fifirtlUty of tl»o soil ifl bo groat jih to oouipoiiHato for tlio 
infoviority of ftho oultlvution,* whoro tuituro (Ioob ho much uh to 
Iftavo llttlo for art, and to HuptirBcdo tho' iiocoBHlty of tlio luoro 
(llffleuK; contrivancoB of huluBtry, tl»ut bIiivo Ifibom* can bo 
turnod to proUtablo acootintf 

Furtlior, Bittvory, us a ponnnnont ByBtom, huB nood not niorolv 
of a fortllo BOil, but of a pructioally unlimited oxtont of ft. 
Thia arSsofl from the defect of alttvo hihonr in point of vorflfitility. 
Aa htts boon already romarkod, tho difHculty of teaching the biavo 
anything ib bo groat — tho result of tho conipulfiory jgnoranoo in 
which ho 18 kept, combined with want of intelligent intoroBt in 
his work — that the ortly chanco of rendering hia labour prollta- 
ble is, when ho hae once learned a loeaon, to keep liim to that 
Icflsou for Hfo. Accordingly where agricultural operations aro 
carried on by slavoa tho buaincsa of each gang is always restrict- 
ed to tho raising of a single product.;]: Whatever crop be best 



denoribea to him "as a novelty, a plough 'with a sort of wing, like,' on ono side, 
that puahod off and turned over a slico of tho ground ; from wliich it appeared that 
ho had, until rocoutly, never Boon a mould-boiird ; tho common ploughs . of thia 
country beiug conslructcd on tho samo principle aa those of tho Ohinoso, and only 
rooting tho ground like a hog or a molo — not cleaving and turning," — Seaboard 
Slave StaU-9, pp. 40, 47, 403, 

* Mr. Russell (pp. 164, 165) states thtit tho soil on which the soa-island cotton is 
raiaed is "poc>r, consisting for the moat part of light sand;" but this ia scarcely an 
exception to tho statement in the text. The peculiar qualities of the soil in ques- 
tion, and the. high price which its products are consequently enabled to command, 
render it, in an economic sense, " a fertile eoil," however it may be designated by 
an agriculturist as " poor." 

f In a.^ebate in the House of Lords last session on the annexation of St, Domingo 
by Spain, it was stated by the Duke of Newcastle, that, in reply to the remon- 
strances of the British government relative to the apprehended introduction of 
Blavety into that island, the Spanish government had referred to the great fertility 
of the soil of St. Domin|fo, which renders slavery unnecessary ; in which reasoning 
his grace, as well as Lord Brougham, appeared to acquiesce. 

^ " The culture (of tobacco] being once established [in Virginia] there were many 
reasons," says Mr. Olmsted, "growing out of the social structure of the colony, 
which for more than a century kept the industry of the Virginians confined to thia 
one staple. These reasons were chiefly the diflBculty of breaking the slaves, or 
training the] bond-servants to new methods of labour; the want of enterprise or 
ingenuity in the proprietors to contrive other profitable occupations for them ; and 
the difQculty or expense of'distributui^ the guard or oversight, without which it was 
impossible to get any work done at all, if 11 o labourers wore separated, or worked 
in any other way than side by side, in gangs, as in the tobacco fields. Owing to 
these causes, the planters kept on raising tobaooo with hardly sufficient intermission 
to provide themselves with the grossest animal sustenance, though often by reason 
of the excessive quantity raised, scarcely anything could be got for it," . , " Tobacco 
IS not now considered peculiarly and excessively oxhaustiye : in a judicious rotation, 
especif^Uy as a preparation for wheat, it is an admirable fallow'crop, and under a 
soientific system of agriculture, it is grown with no continued detriment to the soil. 
But in Virginia it was grown without interruption or alteration, and the fields rapidly 
deteriorated in fertility." — Sedboard Slave States, pp. 387, 238. 
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Rinl;o<1 to tho oliuriiolor of tlio floil m<X tho uutnro of alftvo indus- 
try, whoiluir cottoJi, tobacco, Hugivr, or rico, that crop irt oultl- 
vutod, JUid that crop only. Uotdtloti of oropa 1h tlum procludod' 
by tho conditioim of the (iiwo. Tho flOil tiwlcod again and 
again to yield tho Haiuo product, and tho inevitable roHuIt fol- 
lowH. After a short Horlce of yoara its fertility is complotoly 
exhausted, tho planter abandonw tho ground wliich ho hoH ren- 
dered worthloBH, and paHHCS on to Book in now hoi 1b for that fer- 
tility under which alono tho agoncicB at hitt dispoaal can bo 
proiltably oniployod. The practical roBultfl of tho syBtem aro 
thuB described by a native of tho South : — ",I can ahow you 
with Borrow, in tho older portions of Alabama, and in my native 
county of Madison, tho sad raemoriala of the artloBs and oxhauat- 
ing culture of cotton. Our BmoU plantore, after taking the 
cream off their lands, unable to restore them by rest, manures, 
or otliorwise, are going further west and south in search of other 
virgin lands, which they may and will despoil and impoverish 
in like manner. Our wealthier planters, with greater means 
and no more skill, are buying out their poorer neighbours, ex- 
tending their plantations, and adding to their slave force. The 
wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller profits, and to give 
their blasted fields some rest, are thus pushing off the many, 
who are merely independent. ... In traversing that county 
one will discover numerous farm-houses, once the abode of 
industrious and intelligent freemen, now opcupied by slaves, or 
tenantless, deserted, and dilapidated ; he will observe fields, 
once fertile, now unfenced, abandoned, and covered with those 
evil harbingers — ^fox-tail and broom-sedge ; he will see the moss 
growing on the mouldering walls of once thrifty villages; and 
will find ' one only master grasps the whole domain' that once 
furnished happy homes for a dozen families. Indeed, a country 
in its infancy, where, fifty years ago, scarce a forest tree had 
been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already exhibiting the 
painful signs of senility and decay apparent in Tirginia and 
the Carolinas ; the freshness of its agricultural glory is gone, 
the vigour of its youth is extinct, and the spirit of desolation 
seems brooding over it."* Even in Texas, before it had yet 
been ten years under the dominion of this devastating system, 
Mr. Olmsted tells ns that the spectacle so familiar and so 
melancholy in all the older Slave States was already not unfre- 
quently seen by the traveller — "an abandoned plantation of 



* Address of the Kon, 0. 0. Clay, jun., a slaveholder and advocate of slsrery, 
reported by the author m 2>e Bov.fs Beview, and quoted by 0]XDBt&i,*Seaboa/rd SImh 
States,^ B76. 



*Wom out' flold» wjtlj ito iHUo vitiligo of UwoUings, now a houio 
only fo^woivoft ttmi vultMrcB." 

B|ttve cmltivatfori^ thorofore, j>roohi<ling tho oondiliionfl of rota- 
kpn of crops Or Bkijful managemont, Umh inoviubly to oxhauwt 
the lanid of a country, and oonaoquoutly roquhw for its ponna- 
^ontiuOfiefiiH not inorely a fertile eoil but a practically uriliinitcd 

, To annfi up, then, the ooncluBlona at wliich wo havo arrived, 
' ' the succosefiil niaintenalioo of Hlavory, as a Hystoin of iiuhiBtry, 
requires the fallowing conditions : — Iftt. Abundonco of fortilo 
BOil ; aud, 2nd. A crop the cultivation of which domanda corn- 
bihation and organization of labour on an extensive Bcalo, and 
admit* of its concentration. It ie owing to the preBcnco of these 
conditions that slaveiry has maintained itself in the Southern 
Statee of North America, and to their absence that it has dis- 
appeared from the Northern States. 



CHAPTER III. 

IN'rERWAL OBGANIZATION OF SLAVE COMMUNITIES. 

The explanation offered in the last chapter of the success and 
failure of slavery in different portions of North America 
resolved iteielf into the proposition, that in certain cases the in- 
stitution was foiind to be economically profitable while it proved 
unprofitable in others. From this position — the profitableness 
of slavery under given external conditions — the inference is 
generally made by those who advocate or look with indulgence 
on the system, that slavery must be regarded as conducive to 
&tr-'lefwt the material well-being of countries in which these 
conditions exist ; and these conditions being admittedly present 
in the Slave States of North America, it is concluded that the 
abolition of slavery in those states would necessarily be attended 
v«rith a diminution of their wealth, and by consequence, owing 

• Olmsted's Tetaa, p. ziv. If th6re be any fact, uj. ™ which all competent wit- 
nesses to the condition of the Slave States are agreed it is the rapid deterioration of 
the soil under slave cultivation. On this point English, Pfcnch, and Americm 
writers, the opponents and advocates of slavery, are at one. Yet a writer in tlie 
Saturday Review (JTov. 2, 1861) does not hesitate, on his own unsupported authority, 
to characterize this belief as " a popular fallacy." If it be a fellacy it is certainly not 
only a popular but a plausible one, since it has succeeded in deceiving Miss Marti- 
neau, Olmsted, Bussell, StirUng, and every writer of the least pretension to author- 
' ity on the subject, no matter what bis leanings. |t is for the teader to make hia 
, obdioe between* their united testimony and the closet experience of a Saturday 
Beviower. 
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to tho mode in whIoU l;ho intor«n(« of all nutlomi iiro idontlflod 
through coniinorco, with n coiTcHpoiKliiig injury t;o tho iimto- 
rial iulorcHtH of tlio roHt oC tho jwon'hl. In this miuuior it i» 
attoini>l,c(l to onlittt tho foolihgH of iniuiktnd in fttVour of 

tlio iiiHtitution ; and it ih not inipoHHihh) that many ponionH, who 
would bo diMpoBod to condonm it \ipon moral grounds, aro thua 
led to connivo at itH oxiHtonco. It will tlioroforo ho doairahlo, 
hoforo procooding fiirthor with, tho invoHtigation of our aubjoct, 
to ascortain prooiooly tho (jxtout of tho adrniflsion in favour of 
tho ByBtotn which is involved in tho forogoing explanation of 
ila flncoo8H. 

And, in tho llrHt place, it mm\, bo rorqarked that the P£S9iF^ 
ahlonosB whi(,'.h has boon attributed to slavery is profitablonm 
eatimated exclusively from tho point of view of tho proprietor , 
of slaves. Profitabloness m tim sense is all that is nocoBsary 
to account for tho introduction and maintenance of tho syetom 
(which was tho problem with which alone we were concv' rned), 
since it was with tho proprietom that the decision rested. But 
those who are acquainted with tlie elementary principles which 
govern the distribution of wealth, know that the profits of capi- 
talists may be increased by the same process by which the gross 
revenue of a country is diminished, and that therefore the com- 
munity as a whole may be impoverished through the very 
same means by which a portion of its number is enriched. The 
economic success of slavery, therefore, is perfectly consistent 
with the supposition that it is prejudicial to the material well- 
being of the country where it is established. The argument, 
in short, comes to this : the interests of slave-masters— or rather 
that which slave-masters believe to be their interests- — are no 
more identical with the interests of the general population ia 
slave countries in the matter of wealth, than in that of morals 
or politics. That which benefits, or seems to benefit, the one 
in any of these departments, may injure the other. It follows, 
therefore, that the economic advantages possessed by slavery, 
which were the inducement to its original establishment and 
which cause it still to be upheld, are perfectly compatible with 
its being an obstacle to the industrial development of the coun- 
try, and at variance with the best interests, material as well as 
moral, of its inhabitants. 

Further, the profitableness which has been attributed to sla-"^ 
very does not even imply that the system is conducive to the ^ 
interests (except in the narrowest sense of the word) of the class j 
for"~wbo8e especial behoof it exists. Individuals and classes 
may always be assumed to follow their own int'iresta according 
to their lights and tastes ; but that which their lights and tastes / 
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point out as their interest will voj'y wiih tlio (.li'g-roo of tlieir 
intelligenco and the churactor of their ciyilizaiion. Wlicn the 
intelligence of a class is limited and ita civilizjrtion low, flio 
view it will take of its interests will be correspondingly narrow 
and sordid. Extravagant and imdue importance will be 

/ attacht^d to the mere animal pleaanres. A small gain obtained 
by coaree and obvious methods will be preferred to a great one 
which requires a^-ecourse to more refined expedients ; and the 
future well-being of the race will be regarded as of less impor- 
tance t&an the aggrandisement of the existing generation. 

But onr admissions in favour of slavery require still further 
qualification. The establishment of slavery in the Southern 
States' was accounted for by its superiority in an economic point 
of view over free labour, in the form in which free labour 
existed in America at the time when that continent was settled. 
Now, the superiority of slavery over free labour to which its 
establishment was originally owing, is by no means to bo 
assumed as still existing in virtue of the fact that slavery is still 
maintained. Of two systems one may at a given period be 
more profitable than the other, and may on this account be 
established, but may afterwards cease to be so, and yet may 
nevertheless continue to be upheld, either from habit, or from 
nnwillingness to adopt new methods, or from congeniality with 
tastes which have been formed under its influence. It is a dif- 
ficult and slow process under all circumstances to alter the in- 
dustrial system of a country ; but the difiiculty of exchanging 
one form of free industry for another is absolutely inappreci- , 
able when compared with that which we encounter when we 
attempt to substitute free for servile institutions. It is there- 
fore quite possible — how far the case is actually so I shall after- 
wards examine — that the persistent maintenance of the system 
at the present day may be duo less to its economical advantages 
than to the habits and tastes it may have engendered, and to 
' the enormous difficulty of getting rid of it. Since the settle- 

■^ment of the Southern States a vast change has taken place in 
the American continent. Free labour, which was then scarce 
and costly, has now in many of the large towns become super- 
abundant; and it is quite possible that, even with external 
conditions so favourable to slavery as the southern half of North 
America undoubtedly presents, free labour would now, on a fair 
trial, be f(?und more than a match for its antagonist. Such a 
trial, however, is not possible under the present regime of the 
South. Slavery is iu possession of "'^Id, and enjoys all the 
advantages which possession in such -jst confers. 

The concession then in favour of involved in the 
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explanation given of its detlniii\''e cstaMisiimcnt; in ccrtmn por- 
tions of JSTorth America, anionntfi to this, tliat u7iMr cert-ain \ 
co7idiUons of soil and dimatc^ culU^ hy slaves may for a | 
thne yield a larger net revemie than cultivaiioii hif> certain, fonm \ 
of free Idbour. Tliis is all that needs to be assumed to account 
for the original establishment of slavery. But the maintenance 
of the institution afc the present day does not irnplj even this 
quantum of advantage in its favour; since, owing to the 
immense difficulty of getting rid of it when once established on 
aii extensive scale, the reasons for its continuance (regarding 
the question from the point of view of the slaveholders) may,, 
where it has once obtained a firm footing, prevail over those 
for its abolition, even though it be far inferior as, a^productivq^, 
instrument to free-labour. The most, therefore, that can be 
inferred from the existence of the system at the present day is 
that it is self-supporting. 

Having now cleared the ground from the several false infer- 
ences with which the economic success of slavery, such as it is,, 
is apt to be surrounded, I proceed to trace the consequences,, 
economic, social, and political, which flow from the institution. 
The comparative anatom.ist, by reasoning on those fixed rela- 
tions between the different parts of the animal frame which his- 
science reveals to him, is able from a fragment of a tooth or 
bone to determine the form, dimensions, and habits of the crea- 
ture to which it belonged ; and with no less accuracy, it seems 
to me, may a political economist, by reasoning on the economic 
character of slavery and its pecnliar connexion with the soil,, 
deduce its leading social and political attributes, and almost ■ 
construct, by way of a priori argument, the entire system of 
the society of which it forms the foundation. K brief conside- 
ration of the economic principles on which, as we have seen ia 
a former chapter, slavery supports itself, will enable us to illus- 
trate this remark. \ 

It was then seen that slave labour is, from the nature of the 
case, unskilled labour ; and it is evident that this circumstance \ ] 
at once excludes it from the field of manufacturing and mecha- j \ 
nical industry. Where a workman is kept in compulsory igno- I ' 
ranee, and is, at the same time, without motive for exerting \m [a . 
mental faculties, it is quite impossible that he should take part j | J 
with efiiciency in the difficult and delicate operations whicb | 
most manufacturing and mechanical processes involve. The { 
care and dexterity which the management of machinery | 
requires is not to be obtained from him, and he would often d^) | 
more damage in an hour than the produce of his labour for a I 
year would cover. Slavery, therefore, at least in its m.odem ' 
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form, liarneVor boon, ftn<l can novor omployed with «ucooh8 
In m^namotm'ing ikxhiBtry. And no Iohh y\m\ in it tltat it; in 
tinsu{li(»d to thu funotionB of ootnnuM oo ; for iho sotU of com- 
moroo is tbo tipfrit of Qiitoi'priBo, und tliiH iH cvur fouiul wniiling 
In communitioB whore nlftvory oxihIb: thoir provniliu^ ohiimc 
torifttlc* are Bulijootlon to routine und contoinpt for tnonoy-rruik- 
Ing piVrsuita. Moreover, the ocoupatlona of oommcrco aro 
ftbflolutoly prohibitive of tho omployinent of eorvilo labour. A 
morcantilo marine composed of ulavos is a form of industry 
which the world hne not yet booh. Mntinioa in mid-c ccan and 
doeertiona tho moinont tho vobroI touched at foreign porta would 
quickly reduce tho force to a cipher, 
/w Slavery, therolbro, excluded by theae oauaeo from the Held 

t of manufacturea knd commerce, finds ita natural career in agri- 
culture J and, from what has been already established roBpoet- 
ing the peculiar qualities of slave labour, we may easily divine 
the form which agricultural industry will assume under a sec- 
vile t&jime. The single merit of slave labour as an industrial 
instrument consists, as we have eeen, in its capacity for organi- 

^ sation-— its susceptibility, that is to say, of being adjusted with 
precision to the kind of work to be done, and of being directed 
on a comprehensive plan towards some distinctly conceived 
>end. Now to give scope to this quality, the scale on which 
industry is carried on must be extensive, and, to carry on indus- 

! try on an extensive scale, large capitals are required. Large 
<japitali8t8 will therefore have, in slave communities, a special 
and peculiar advantage over small capitalists beyond that 
which they enjoy in countries where labour is free. But there 
18 another circumstance which renders a considerable capital 
Btill more an indispensable condition to the Buccessful 
conduct of industrial ^Derations in slave countries. A 
capitalist who employs Hl^ labour needs for the support of 
his labour force a sum sufficient to cover the amount of their 
wages during the Interval which elapses from the commence- 
ment of their operations until the sale of the produce which 
results from them. But the capitalist employing slave labour 
requires not merely thia sum — ^represented in his case by the 
food, clothing, and shelter provided for his slaves during the 
corresponding period — but, in addition to this, a sum sufficient 

[ to purchase the fee-simple of hia entire slave force. For the 
conduct of a given business, therefore, it is obvious that the 
employer of slave labour will require a much larger capital 
than the employer of free labour. The capital of the one will 
represent merely the current outlay ; while the capital of the 
other will represent, in addition to thia, the future capabilities 
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ftf tho ])i'o(ln«tivo iiiHti'iiiiiont. Tlio om will ropros^it tho iuto- 
roHt, tlio otJior liho priii(;ii)ul and intorcHt, of tlio labour om- 
))loy(i<l.^ Owing to tliOHo cruhoh hirgo cfipitalH aro, rolativmly 
to Hiiiall, n»oro prolltublti, and aro, at tho muno tinio, abHoliUoly 
laoi'o roqnirod in coiuitricH of Hlavo, than in CKMintrioH of uoo 
labour. It happonn, bowovor, tbat capital is in Hlavo countrioH a 
imrtiotdarly Hoarco conunodity, owing partly to tbo oxcluttiou 
from Buob oountrioa of many modes of croating it — manufaoturua 

♦ Tho oiiorntion of tlio oconomlo prliiciplo wlilch I liavo oiuloivvunnMi to explain 
Ih woU ilhmlrntod In tho followlnjf ohho put by Mr. Olmnlod — 

" Lot U8 HUppoflo two rooont liuinlgranlH, ono in Toxfls, tl\o otiior in I'lo young 
ffoo Stato of lown, U) Imvo botli, at tlio flatno tlnio, a oonMidornblo sum of mouoy— 
Bny flvo tlioumuid (lolliirs — nt diflposiil. Lnnd hn« boon provlouHly purclinsod, u luwty 
dwolliug of loga conHtnictod, nnd nmpio crops for miatoniinco hnrvostod. Mncli haa 
found oommiinloatlon with hia niurkot Interrupted during a portion of tho year by 
floodfl ; Oftch noodfl nn nmplor and better liouflo ; onoh doBlrea to engage n larger part 
of hl8 land in prodtnble production ; each noedfl sonio agricultural machinery or im- 
plements ; in tho noiglibourhood of onoh, a church, a school, a grist-mill, and a 
branch railroad aro proposed. Each may bo supposod to hnvo previously obtained 
tho necessary materials for his dosirbd constructions ; and to need immediately tho 
services of a carpenter. Tho Toxan, unable to hire ono in tho neighbourhood, 
orders his agent in Houston or Now Orleans to buy hira one : when he arrives, ho 
has cost not less than two of tho five thousand dollars. Tho lowan, in the samo 
predicament, writes to a friend in the Eaot or advertises in the newspapers, that he 
is ready to pay bettor wages than carpenters CJin got in the older settlements ; and 
a young man, whoso only capital is in hia hands and his wits, glad to ccmo where 
there is a glut of food and a dearth of labour, soon presents himself. To construct 
a causeway and a bridge, and to clear, fence, and break up the land ho desires to 
bring into cultivation, the Texan will need three moro slaves — and he gets them as 
before, thereby investing all hia money. The lowan has only to let his demand be 
known, or, at most, to advance a small sum to tho public conveyances, and all the 
labourers he requires — independent small capitalists of labour — gladly bring their 
only commodity to hira and offer it as a loan, on hia promise to pay a better inte- 
rest, or wages, for it than Eastern capitalists are willing to do. The lowan next 
sends for tho implements .ind machinery which will enable him to make the 
best use of the labour he has engaged. The Texan tries to get on another 
year without them, or employs such rude substitutes as his stupid, uninstructed, 
and uninterested slaves can readily mako in his ill-furnished plantation work- 
shop. The lowan la able to contribute liberally to aid in the construction of 
tho church, the school-house, the mill, and the railroad. Hia labourers, appreciating 
the value of the reputation they may acquire for honesty, good judgment, skill, and 
industry, do not need constant superintendence, and he is able to call on his neigh- 
bours and advise, encourage, and stimulate them. Thua tho church, the school, 
and the railroad are soon in operation, and with them is broug/it rapidly into play 
other social machinery, which makes much luxury common and cheap to all The 
Texan, if aolicited to assist in similar enterprises, answers truly, that cotton is yet 
too low to permit him to invest money where it does not promise to be immediately 
and directly productive. The lowan may still have one or two thousand dollars, to 
be lent to merchants, mechanics, or manufacturers, who are disposed to catabliab 
themselves near him. With the aid of this capital, not only various minor conve- 
niences are brought into the neiguoourhood, but useful information, acienttflo, agri- 
cultural, and political ; and commodities, the use of which is educative of taste and 
the finer capacities pf our nature, aro attractively presented to the people. The 
Texan mainly does without these things. Ho confines the imports of hia plantation 
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ftnd oommoi'ci^ for oxttmplo — wliiclj nro oixin to fi*oo cniniiuini. 
, ties, and partly to what w uIho n coiiHoquonoo of tho inhtitul jon — 
the unthrifty ImbitB of tho uppor ohi-sHOH. Wo urrivo thoroforo 
at thia sUigulur conoUiHion, tltat, while largo oapitalH in coun- 
triea of bUvo labor enjoy peculiar advaivtngCH, and wliilo tho 
oggrogato capital noodod in thorn for tho ct)nduet of a given 
amount of industry is greater than in countries where labour 
ia froo, capital novortheloaB in Buch countrica ib exceptionally 
BOaroo. From this state of things result two phenomena which 
may bo regarded as typical of induatry carried on by BlavcH — 
tho magnitude of tho j)luntationB and tho indobtodnesa of tho 
phmterfl. Wherever negro slavery has prevailed in modern 
times, these two phenomena will bo found to exist. They fortn 
the burthen of moat of what has been written on our West 
Indian Islands while under tho regime of slavery ; and they 
are not less prominently tho cl.raractoristic features of the 
industrial Byatom of the Southern States. " Our wealthiei 
planters," aays Mr. Olay^ " are buying out their poorer neigh 
hours, extending their plantations, and adding to their slave 
force. The wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller pro- 
fits, and to give their blasted fields BOine rest, are thus pusiiing 
off the many who are merely independent." At the same 
time these wealthier planters are, it is well known, very gene* 
rally in debt, the forthcoming crops being for the most part 
mortgaged to Northern capitalists, who make the needful 
advances, and who thus become the instruments by which a 
considerable proportion of the slave labour of the South is 
maintained. The tendency of things, therefore, in slave coun- 
tries is to a very unequal distribution of Wealth. The large 
capitalists, having a steady advantage over their smaller com- 
petitors, engross, with the progress of time, a larger and larger 
proportion of the aggregate wealth of the country, and gra- 
dually acquire the control of its collective industry. Mean- 
time, amongst the ascendant class a condition of general 
indebtedness prevails. 

But we may carry our deductions from the economic charac- 
ter of slavery somewhat further. It has been seen that slave 
cultivation can only maintain itself where the soil is rich, 
while it produces a steady deterioration of the soils on which 
it is employed. This being so, it is evident that in countries 

: ^ 

almost entirely to slareB, corn, bacon, salt, augar, molassea, tobacco, clothing, medi- 
cine, hoos, and plough-iron. Even if he had the same capital to spare, he would 
live in far leaa comfort than the lowan, because of the want of local shops and 
efficient systems of pnblic conveyance whfich cheapen the essentials of comfort fot 
the latter." — Texas, pp. viiL-x. 
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of avorag(3 forlUily but a muiill ])(.>rti(ni of tho wliolo lU'oa will 
bo HvnUiililo for tluH inodo of <jullivut,ioi», (uul llmt. \\m portion 
]H ovor becornitig HmulUir, hIuco, aa the procoRH of dotorloratlon 
proccodH, luoro hoUh aro ccMuitimtly roacliing that condition in 
wliicjU Horvilo hibour coaHCH to bo proHtabltj. What, tlion, m to 
boconio of tho rouniindor — tliat hirgo portion of tho country 
wliich 18 oithor naturally too poor for cultivation by filavcH, or 
which ImB boon iniWlo ho by ita continued oniploymont ? It 
will bo thought, porhai)H, that tbiH nuiy bo worked by froo hi- 
bour, and that by a judicioua combination of both forms of in- 
duatry tho whole aurfaco of tho country may bo brought to 
tho liiglioBt point of productivoneafj. But tbia ia a moral im- 
poeaibiiity : it ia precluded by what, wo ahall iind, ia a cardinal 
feature in the structure of alavo aociotiea — tbeir oxcluaivoneaa. 
In free countrica induatry ia tho ])ath to indopondenco, to 
wealth, to social diatinction, and ia therefore held in honour; 
in alfive countriea it ia tho vocation of the alave, and boconiea 
tberefore a badge of degradation. Tho free labourer, con- 
sequently, who roapecta hia calling and deairea to bo reapected, 
inatlnctivcly almna a country where induatry ia diacrcdited, 
where he cannot engage in those piirauita by which wealth and 
Independence are to be gained without placing himself on a 
level with the lowest of mankind. Free and alave labour 
are, therefore, incapable of being blended together in the 
same aystem Where slavery existe it excludea all other 
forma of industrial life. "The traveller," says Do Tocque- 
ville, " who floata down the current of the Ohio, may be aaid to 
sail between liberty and servitude. Upon the left bank of the 
stream the population is aparse ; from time to time one 
descries a troop of slaves loitering in the half-desert fields ; 
the primaeval forest recurs at every turn ; society seems to be 
asleep, man to be idle, and nature alone offers a scene of 
activity and of life. From the right bank, on the contrary, 
a confused hum ia heard which proclaims the presence of 
industry ; the fielda are covered with abundant harvests ; the 
elegance of the dwellings announces the taste and activity of 
the labourer ; and man appeara to be in the enjoyment of that 
wealth and contentment which ia the reward of labour. Upon 
the left bank of the Ohio labour ia confounded with the idea of 
slavery, upon the right bank it is identified with that of pros- 
perity and improvement ; on the one side it is degraded, on the 
other it is honoured ; on the former territory no white labourers 
can be found, for they would be afraid of assimilating themselves 
to the negroes ; on the latter no one is idle, for the white popu- 
lation extends its activity and its intelligence to every kind of 
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employ iiKiint. TIuib tho morii wlioso tiwk it in to cultivate tlio 
irioh soil of Kontwoity arc ignoruiit nnd lulcowuir»n; whilBl; thoHo 
virllto am enlightonod oitlior do noihinj^, or \iam ovor into tlio 
State of Olilo, wlioro tlioy irmy work without dinlioriour."^ 
Agriflultufo, tlioroforo, whon ^iiirriod on by fllavofl, boing by 

• a »uro law rostriotod to the most fortilo poi tioim of tbo land, 
and no ■otlior form of syetonmtio induBtry boing poflsiblo wljoro 
elttvery is ostftbliBbod, it hoppooB that tlMro are in all ttlavo 
wuntrioa vast difltriotB, becoming, nndor the deteriorating 
eifecte of elave ind\»fltry, constantly larger, which are wholly 
BUrrendorod to nature, and remain for ever as wilderncBs. This 
iia a ohamctoriBtic feature in the political economy of the Slave 
States of the South, and is attended with social consequences 
of the most important kind. For the tracts thus left, or made, 

/ dlesolttto, become in time the resort of a numerous horde of 
people, who, too poor to keep slaves and too proud to work, 
prefer a vagrant and precarious life spent in the desert to en- 
gaging in occupations which would associate them with the 
slaves whom they despise. In the Southern States no less than 
five millions of human beings are now said to exist in this man- 
ner in a condition little removed from savage life, eking out a 
wretched subsistence by hunting, by fishing, by hiring them- 
selves out for occasional jobs, by plunder. Combining the 



* Deinocracy in America, \ol. u. pp. 222, 223. "The negroes," says Mr. Olin- 
Bted, " are a degraded people — degraded not merely by position, but actually im- 
moral, low-lived ; without healthy hmbition ; but little influenced by high moral con- 
siderations ; and, in regard to labour, not at all affected by regard for duty. This is 
universally recognized, and debasing fear, not cheering hope, is in general allowed 
to be their only stimulanc to exertion. . . . Now, let the white labourer come here 
from the North or from Europe — hiij nature demands a social life — shall he associate 
with the poor, slavish, degraded, low-lived, dcbpised, unambitious neg», with whom 
labour and punishmmt are almost sjmonymous? or shall he be the friend and com- 
panion of the white inan, in whose m^d labour is Labitually associated with no ideas 
of duty, responsibility, comfort, luxury, cultivation, or elevation and expansion either 
of mind or estate, as it is where the ordinary labourer is a free man — free to use his 
labour as a means of obtaining all these and all else that is to be respected, honoured, 
or envied in the world ? Associating with either or both, is it not inevitable that 
he will be rapidly demoralized — that he will soon learn to hate labour, give as little 
of it for his Iiire as'lie can, become base, cowardly, faithless — ' worse than a nigger ?' 
, . . When we reflect how little the great body of our workingmen are consciously 
much ■ affected by moral consideratioup in their movements, one is tempted to sus- 
pect that the Almighty has endowed the great transatlantic migration with a new 
instinct, by which it is unconsciously repelled from the demoralizing and debilitatiug 
influence of slavery, as migrating birds have sometimes been thought to be from pes- 
tilential regions. I know not else how to account for the remarkable indisposition 
to be sent to Yirginia which I have seen manifested by poor Irishmen and German?, 
who could have known, I think, no more of the evils of slavery to the whites in the 
Slave States, than the slaves themselves know of the effect of conscription in France^ 
and who certainly could have been governed by no considerations of self-respect." 
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roHtUywnoRH mid <wntoiupt Ibr roguldr iiiduHtiy pocuUftr to tho 
Huvago witli llio vj(50H of \hQ> prolUaive of oiviUzod oomrimnltios, 
i\wm i>()o|»lo rrmko u|> a cIuhh ui; once dogrudod find dniigurotio, 
nud cormt^udly roin(br(J(5d m tluiy art) by all that is idle, worth- 
Ujhb, and lawloBH ' anumg* tlio population ol* tho ncighUouring 
HtiiUw, I'orni an inoXhuuBtiblo proHorvo of rutUaniBin, roudy at 
hand for all. tho worHt purptmoa of Boiithorn ambition. Tho 
])hint«rB complain of tlioso pooplo for thoir idlonoBS, for corrupt- 
ing thoir BlavcH, for thoir thiovibh proponsitlofl ; but thoy canriot 
dittponflo with thctn ; for, in truth, thoy porfortn an indiaponBa- 
bl(3 function in tho economy of slave eociotioa, of which thoy 
are at onco tho victims and tho principal supports. It ia from 
thoir ranks tiiat those filibustering expeditions are recruited 
which have been found bo ofFoctive an instrument in extending 
tlie domain of tho Slave Power ; thoy furnigli tho Border Rafllans 
who in tho colonization struggle with tho Northorn States contend 
with Freosoilors on the Territories ; and it is to tlieir ontipatRy 
to tho negroes that tho planters securely trust for repressing 
every attempt at servile insurrection. Such are the " mean^ 
whiles " or " white trash " of the Southern States. They com- 
prise several local subdivisions, the " crackers," the " sandhill- 
ers," the " clay-eaters," and many more. The class is not pecu- 
liar to any one locality, but is the invariable outgrowth of negro 
slavery wherever it has raised its head in modern times. It 
may be seen in the new State of Texas* as well as in the old 
settled districts of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia ; in the 
West India Islaodsf no less than on the Continent. In the 
States of the Confederacy it comprises, as I have said, five mil- 
lions of human beings — about seven-tenths of the whole white 
population. • ^ , 

The industry of the Slave States, we have seen, is exclusively 
agricultural ; and the mode of agriculture pursued in them has 
been represented as partial, perfunctory, and exhaustive. It 
must, however, be admitted that, to a certain extent, this de- 
scription is applicable to the industrial condition of all new 
countries, and will find illustrations in the western regions of 
the Free States ; and it may therefore occur to tfee reader that 
the economical conditions which I have described are rather 
the consequence of the recent settlement of the societies where 
they prevail than specific results of the system of slavery. But 
it is- easy to sliow that this view of the case is fallacious, and 
proceeds from confounding what is essential in slave-industry 
with an accidental and temporary feature in the industrial 



* Olmsted'a Texas, p. xvii. ; note. 

\ Merivale's Cohnhation and the Colonies, p. 83 ; note, new ei 
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oaroor of fvm oommunltloe. Tho BottlorH In now oouiitdoB, 
wluJthor tboy bo aluvo-holdorH or iVoo poaHiiiitw, naturally llx in 
tho floit thatftnoo on th6 rIclioHt iind inoHt oonvonlotitly Hituatod 
loUa, ftnd find, it more profttttblo to oultivuto ltho«o lightly, ftvuil- 
Ing t|io»>9olvo» to tho utmost of tho roBouiijoH which nature 
(l)ffor»^ than tofor«o ouUivutloii on intbrior Hoilauftor tho numuor 
of high farming in old oountritia. Bo fur tho owoa aro isimilar. 
But hore lioa the dlttbronco. Tlio Ittbour of froo potwantB, 
though of courflo more productive on rich than on inferior aoils, 
ia not noooflsorily oonflnod to tho former ; whereas this la tho 
oaoo \vith tho labour of alavoa. According, therefore, aa froo 
peasants multiply, after the boat noila have boon appropriated, 
the second beat are taken into cultivation ; and aa they tnulti- 
ply $tiU more, cultivation bocomea atill more general, \mtil 
ultimately all tho cultivatablo portions of the country aro 
brought within the doinain of induatry. But aa elavca multi- 
plj', their maatora cannot have recoureo to inferior aoila : they 
muat find for them new aoila : the masa of the country, there- 
fore, remaina uncviltivated, and the population increasea only 
by diapersion. Again, although the mode of cultivation 
puraued by free peaaanta in new landa ia generally far from 
what would be approved of by the scientific farmera of old 
Countriea, still it doea not exhauat the soil in the aarae manner 
as cultivation carried on by alaves. " I hold myaelf justified," 
eaya Mr. Olmated, "in asaerting that the natural elementa of 
wealUi in the soil of Texaa will have been more exhausted in 
ten yeara, and with them the rewarda ofiered by Providence to 
labour will have been more leaaened, than without slavery would 
have been the case in two hundred." ^ . . " After two hundred 
years' occupation of eimilar aoila by a free-labouring communi- 
ty, I have seen no auch evidencea of waste aa in Texaa \ have 
after ten yeara of slavery."* . . . "Waste of soil and injudi- 
cioua application of labour are common in the agriculture of the 
Korth ; . . . but nowhere is thio land with what ia attached to 
it now leas promising and suitable for the residence of a refined 
and civilized people than it waa before the operations, which 
have been attended with the alleged waste, were commenced." 
The same ia not true of Virginia or the Carolinaa, or of any 
Other district where slavery has predominated for an historic 
period. *^The land in these caaes ia positively leaa capable of 
sustaining a dense civilized commmiity than if no labour at all 
had been expended upon it."f The superficial and careless 
mode of agriculture puraued by free peasants in new countries 



• Olmsted's Texas, p. xiv. 



f Ibid. p. xviil ; note. 
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IB, in Hliort, iiocHlontiil ivul ton npor ury, tl\o rOHull; of tlio okcop- 
tioiml oircuiuHiuncort m which thoy aro phicod, and gives i>laco i 
to ft hottor HyHtoln m popuhitiou iiifcicuucH and iiilorior hoUh rtro 
bi'oughl; uudor tht) plough ; but tlio Huporllchility and oxliauu- 
tivonoHH of agrJculturo cjirriod on by bIuvob aro oaHontial ftiicl 
unalUiiablo qualitioB, rendering all cultivation iinpoBniblo but 
/ that whicli ia carried on upon the richcBt Boila, and irroniovablo 
by tho growth of population, oinco tlioy aro an ollbclnal bar to tluB* 
My position ib, that in alavo coirununitioo agriculture Ih Biib- 
atantially* tlio boIo occupation, whilo thin Binglo pursuit iu pro- 
jtaaturoly arrested in its dovolopinont, never reaching those • 
soils of secondary quality which, under a systeni of free 
industry, would, with the growth pf society, be brought under, 
cultivr.tion ; and of this statement tho industrial history of tho 
Free and Slave States forms one continued illustration. Tho 
state of Yirginitt, for example, is tho longest settled state in tho 
Union, and for general productive purposes, one of tho most 
richly endowed. It possesses a fertile soil, a genial climate ; 
it is rich in mineral productions, in iron, in copper, in coal — 
the coal fields of Yirginia being amongst the most extensive 
in tl)o world, and tho coal of superior quality ; it is approached 
by one of the noblest bays ; it is watered by numerous rivere, 
some of them navigable for considerable distances, and most 
of them capable of affording abundance of water power for 
manufacturing purposes.f With such advantages, Virginia, 
a region as large as England, could not fail, in a career of two 
hundred and fifty years, under a system of free industry, to 
become a state of great wealth, population, and power. Her 
mineral and manufacturing, as well aa her agricultural, re- 
sources would be brought into requisition; her population 
would increase with rapidity, and become concentrated in 
large towns ; her agriculture would be extended over the 
whole surface of the country. But what is the res\ilt of the 
experiment under a slave regime ? After a national life of 
two hundred and fifty years the whole free population is still 
under one million souls.j^ Eight-tenths of her industry are 

* I do not mean to assert that there is no mechanical or manufacturing industry 
carried on in the Slave States. In some of the principal towns, no doubt, there is, 
though to a limited extent, and hero it is chiefly th^ result of Northern enterprise. 
What I intend to say is, that the amount of industry of this kind is so small, that 
in speaking of the resources of national wealth, it need not bo taken account o£ 
f Olmsted's Seaboard Slave Slates, pp. 165, 166. 
j The actual numbers were in 1850: — 

Whites 894,800 

Free coloured .... 54,333 

N Total free . . . 949,133 
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d^Vot^d to ftj^rloultwre ; ttnd tho progresij M'hioU hm boon nmdo 
m^]ii8y the principal purmiit, may bo oHtinmUul hy thu my^ul- 

,43i|i}flilt ff^ot, that tho ftvorogoprleo por noro of cultlvutod land 
\¥ Virginia k no more tlu»n oiglit UoUai-fl, Oontm»t tliia wltli 

, ihe pt'Ogrose nqiado in llffcy yqara by tlio iVoo Btato of Olilo— a 
utttto Bmnllor in ur^a than Virginia, and inferior in variety of 
reBo^rces. Olilp \va8 admitted a^ a stato into tho Tlniou in 
1802, and in 1860 its population numbered nearly two inil- 
Hons.* Liko Virginia it ia chiefly agricultural, thougli no't\ 
firdm the aame caueoe, Oliio being ft*om its roaourcos and in- 

't^rnal position adapted in a poouUdr manner to agriculture, 
while tho resources of Virginia would fit it eqtially for inami- 
focturea or commerce ; but, whilb tho avorngo price of culti- 
vated land per acre in Virginia, after an agricultural career of 
two hundred and fifty years, is eight dollars, the average price 
in Ohio, after a career of fifty years, is twenty dollars. Tho 
contrast will of course only become more striking, if, instead 
of a free state of fiftiy years* growth, wo take one more nearly 
on a par in the duration of its career with tho slave state with 
Which it is compared. New Jersey, for example, was founded 
about the same time as Virginia. Its climate, Mr. Olmsted tolls 
us, differs - imperceptibly from that of Virginia, owing to its 
vicinity to the ocean, while its soil is decidedly less fertile ; 
but. such progress has been made in bringing that soil 
under cultivation that, against eight dollars per acre — the 
average price of land in Virginia — there is to be set in New 
Jersey an average of forty-four dollars.f Let us take another 
example. New Tork and Massachusetts are also, in relation 
to Virginia, contemporary states. In agricultural resources 
they are greatly its inferiors, the soil of Massachusetts in parti- 
cular being sterile and its climate harsh. What then has 



* The actual ntimbers were, 1,980,829. 

f Olmsted's SeaJfocKrd Slave States, p. 111. In connexion with this question Mr. 
Weston (Progresn of Slavery) gives the following striking statistica, p. 17 : — " The 
following were the prices per acre in the states and counties namfd, and the per- 
centage of slaves in Kentucky and the counties named: — 

Value per Aore. Per ct of slaves. 
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7-99 






9-03 


22 


Ohio counties adjoining Kentucky . . , 


. 32-34 




Kentucky counties adjoining Ohio . . , 


. 18-27 


10 


Indiana counties adjoining Kentucky . 


. 11-34: 




Kentucky counties adjoining Indiana , , 


. 10-44 


21 


Illinois counties adjacent to Kentucky , 


4-65 




Kentucky counties a(yacent to Illinois . 


4-64 
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y 0"ti tho I'olutivo progrOBS mndo bytliono tliroo fltatoa in brlng- 
ii ^ tlioir roHpootlvo Holla undor cultlviitioii ? in Virginia, 20^ 
poi" tjont. of lior wh(!*lo arou luul, in 1852, l)Oon bronglifc under 
tillugo ; in Now Yoric, 41 por cdnt; (ind in MiiHuacliUHottB, 424 
por coni;. Ji»it; tliOHo I'ucfB <lo not convoy t.+«'.>ir full Iohbou till wo 
udd that, in bringing 2(14 por oont. of hor noil uiulor ',ndt,iva- 
tion, Virginia ornployod cight-tonthB of hor induHtrial popula- 
tion, wlul(J Now York and MaflBacjlumottH, in bringing nmdcr 
cultivation niuoli larger proportiona of their aroaa, oHii>loy(5d 
but six and fonr-tontha of tlioir r^Hpoctivo populations.* It 
thus appears that Virginia, with groat agricultural rosourccB 
and a population almost wholly devoted to agriculture, ha« been 
far outstripped in hor own peculiar branch of industry by states 
of inferior resources, and whoso industry has been largely or 
principally devoted to other pursuits. The same comparison 
might bo continued throughout tlio other Free and Slave states 
with analogous results. The general truth is, that in the Free 
States, where external circumstances are favourable, industry is 
distributed over many occupations — manufactures, mining, com- 
merce, agriculture ; while in the Slave States, however various 
be the resourced of tho country, it is substantially confined to \ 
one — agriculture; and in this one is prematurely arrested, never ■ 
reaching that stage of development which in countries where 
labout is free is early attained. 
^ The reader is now in a position to understand the kind of ! 
economic success which slavery has achieved. It consists in / 
the rapid extraction from the soil of a country of the most easily ( 
obtained portion of its wealth by a process which exhausts the 
soil, and consigns to waste all the other resources of the coun- 
try where it is practised. To state the case with more particu- 
larity — by proscribing manufactures and commerce, and confin- 
ing agriculture within narrow bounds, by rendering impossible 
the rise of a free peasantry, by checking the growth of popula- 
tion — in a word, by blasting every germ from which national 
well-being and general civilization may - spring — at this cost, 
with the further condition of encroaching, through reckless 
system of culture, on the stores designed by Providence for 
future generations, slavery may undoubtedly for a time be made 
Conducive to the pecuniary gain of the class who keep slaves. 



♦ These facts are given in an " Address to the Farmers of Virginia,", by the 
Virginia State Agricultural Society, which, after having been twice read, approved, 
and adopted, was finally rejected on the ground that " there were admissions in it 
which would feed tho fanaticism of the abolitionists ;" but " no one argued against 
it on the ground of the falsity or inaccuracy of its returns." It is quoted at length 
by Olmsted, Seaboard Slave States, pp. 161-170. 
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Buoh 1h llio not rOHuH of adviintiigo wliich Hliivoiy, m an ot'ono- 
iu|C syfltein, i» oujxiblo of yiolding. To tlio lull crodil: of nil 
thuf. 18 involved in tlil» tictiiithaioii tlio iiuiLiUilum Ih i'liirlv cnti- 
llod. 

Ti»o constitutum oC ft sTftvo nocioty, it ImH Ixion mm, i» niitU- 
oionti)' gimplo ; it rcHolvoB ilnolf into tliroo cIuhhoh, hnnu.ly diH- 
tinguiahod frojn oaoh otlior, nnd connodod by no cjurmion iu- 
^ tonfHt--tlio fllnvcB on whom dovolvcH nil tiio ro^nlar indunl;ry, 
tho Hlavo-holdoro who roiip all itH fniilH, und iin idlo and law- 
IflBS riihblo who livo diuporHod over vant, ])laii\8 in a condition 
little romovod from nbHolnto barbarism. Thono form tho con- 
otituont olomcntB of tlio socioty of which tho Slavn Power in tho 
politiojd roprosmiativo. What tho naturo of that power is, 
now that wo havo ascortainod tho olomonts out of which it 
springs, wo can havo litllo difliculty in dotornuning. When tho 
•whole wealth of a country m monopolized by a thirtieth part 
- ijs population, while the roiiuunder are by i^hyaical or moral 
causes consigned to compulsory poverty jind ignorance ; wlieii 
tho pcreonb composing tho privileged tliirtioth part are all 
engngr.d in pursuits of tho same kind, subject to the influence 
of the same moral ideas, and identified with th(3 maintenance 
of tho samo species of property — in a society 60 constituted 
political power will of necessity reside with those in v/hora 
centre the elements of such power — wealth, knowledge, and 
intelligence — the small minority for whose exclusive benefit the 
system exists. The polity of such a society must thus, in essence,, 
be an oligarchy, whatever be the particular mould in which it 
is cast. . Nor is this A society so organized tends to de- 

veli>p with a peculiar intensity the distinctive vices of an oli- 
garchy. In a country of free labour, whatever the form of 
government to which it is subject, the pursuits of industry are 
various. Yarious interests, therefore, take root, and parties 
grow up which, regarding national questions from various points 
of view, become centres of opposition, whether against the undue 
pretensions of any one of iheir number, or against those of a single 
ruler. It is not so in the Slave States. That variety of inte- 
rests which springs from the individual impulses of a free popu- 
lation does not here exist. The elements of a political opposition 
j»re wanting. There is but one- party,* but one set of men who 



* Tliere is one r»x:ception to this atatoraont. Betweoa tlie breeding nnd workiug 
states a difference of interest has been developed which has resulted in the formation 
of two parties within the Slave States. But (as will hereafter be shown) this differ- 
ence of interest has never been sufficient to produce any serious disoordanco among 
the politicians of the South. The symp-ithieg wliich bind the breeding and working 
states together ar6 fof stronger than any interests which separate them ; and in the 
main they have always acted as a single party. 
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aro ciipuMo of ucliii/^ logollior in poliflciil <;onC(irl;. Tho ront Ifl 
nil iui(liH<'J])liiio(l nibblo. Krom tliiH Ht.uto <>i" lJiin/.;iH Uto only 
}iOHnil))o ramh in thai; wo liiitl — a doii})Ot,iiuii,' in llio IUhI 

(logi'Od nnH(',ruj)nl;»nH i\\u\ iinputlonl; of <!ontrol, wuildod hy tlio 
woiillliy low. Nov It iH thirt powcir which foi' hull' u century 
huH kuorciHod ])iinunoiint fwny in tho oonncib of tlio Onion. 
It iH (lio nion c(lu(!Ht(j(] in tho idouH of thin Hyutoni who htivo 
lillcd'tho in^hoHt olUccH-of Stato, who liavo hoon tho roprowon^ 
tativoM of thoir country to European Powoifi, and wlu), by their 
poHition and tho infhionco thoy havo coininandod, havo given 
tho tone io tho public morality of tho nation. Tho dotoriora- 
tion of tho jnatitutionB and of tho character of tho people of 
tho United Statea is now vory commonly taken for granted in 
thin country. Tho fact may bo so; so far aa tho South is con- 
cornod I beliovo, and ahall ondoavour to prove, that it unquoa- 
tionably in ao. But it is vory important that wo should under- 
stand to what cause this dotorioration is duo. Thoro aro writ- 
ers who would havo us beliovo that it is but tho natural result 
of democratic institutions working through the Federal system ; 
and for this viow a plausible case may bo easily made out. 
Democratic institutions have admittedly exercised a pov>^orful 
influence in forming the American character and in determin- 
ing tho present condition of tho United States. It is only neces- 
sary, therefore, to bring this point strongly into view in close 
connexion with all that is most objectionable in the public 
morals, and all that is most discreditable in the recent history, 
of the Union, keeping carefully out of sight the existence in 
the political system of institutions the reverse of democratic 
and avoiding all reference to the cardinal fact, that it is these 
and not the democratic institutions of the North which, almost 
sin-ce its establishment, have been the paramount power in the 
Union, — to leave the impression that everything that has been 
made matter of reproach in transatlantic politics has been due 
to democracy and to democracy alone. According to this 
method of theorising, the abstraction of Florida, the annexation 
of Texas, the lilibustering expeditions of Lopez and "Walker, 
the attempts upon Cuba, have no connexion with the aggressive 
ambition of the Slave Power : they are only proofs of the rapa- 
cious spirit of democracy armed wkh the strength of a powerful 
federation. It is, indeed, quite astounding to observe tho bold- 
ness with which this argument is sometimes handled. One would 
have thought that an advocate of the Southern cause would 
at least have shown some hesitancy in alluding to an attack 
made by a Southern bully, on the floor of the Senate-house, 
upon one of the most accomplished statesmen of the North. 
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Tliuf- ttf,ffl(5l< wft« in nil oirciiiuHluncort i)luiiily bnuKlod with tlio 
inarkH of itw, origin, h avuh (5ominiH,o»l l»y u Hliivoholdcu*, acting 
(VK tlio ohtunpiou ol' hIiivoIioMoi'h, in rov<jii(ijo ("or nn unli-Hljivoi'y 
Hpuocli ; it WMfl oluiruoU rizod \\y timt inih/^lod (roiicliory, 
cowftrclieo, and bniljility which aro only (;o ho found in »oc:io- 
ties r6ar«(l in tho proHcncc ol' Hluvory ; it wuh udoptod uiid up- 
plnndod by tho wholo poopio of tluj 8(nith, rocof^nizod by tcHti- 
monirtla, and rewarded by pjiftn : yot thiH net is d(dil)orftto]y ])ul; 
forward as ftn oxftmpio of tho *' irrovoronco for jiiBtioo" whicli 
is produced by dcmooratic institutloriH, nnd ia employed l;o pro- 
po8808ri our minda in ftivonr of tho Son thorn cnuso I* Tho 
proeont writer is far from being an admirer of democracy as it 



* feponoo's Amtricm Union, pp. 05-0, 14-6. Mr. Spoiioo states tho net, omitting 
to montioii tlio occaflion, or wholhor tho nctors wore Nortliorn or Southorn inou , 
but in tlio namo pnrngtoph, having ulludod to ttio cnnu of Mr. Sicklos, lio ndds that 
tho man " who cominittod ft doliborato and rolontlosH murdor in open day . . 
. . is now a Brigiidior-Qoneral in tlio Northern nriny." Is tho inonlion of tho 
oritninal'B origin in ouo coee, and its siipprcHsion in tho pthor, nn accidout ? 

In a later portion of tho volume a still more striking instance occurs of Mr. 
Sponco'8 candour. " A French writer, iJayinond, comments uiron tho singular 
fiict that whilst between England and France but one serious quarrel has occurred 
since 1815, there have arisoa during the same period twelve or thirteen most serious 
difficulties between the United States and ourselves. .... We have had 
minor wars with China, conducted on the principle of throwing open to tho world 
every advantage obtained by ourselves. Oa one occasion we invited tho co-opera- 
tion of the Aaierican Government, but in vaiu, and every opportunity was seized to 
thwart our policy. Even the Chuiese know they may expect to see the flag of any 
other power in union with our own, but never that of America. There waa, indeed, 
a moment when our men were falling under a murderous lire, that for once an 
American was heard to declare that ' blood was thicker than water.' It would ill 
become us to forget the noble conduct of Commodore Tatnall ou that occasion. Ho 
w«8 a Southerner, and is now a ' traitor and rebel' " (pp. 294-296). Let the reader 
note tho art with which the facts are here manipulated We are asked to refuse 
our sympathies to tho North, because, aince 1815 we have had frequent difficulties 
with the United States (which the North now represents) — the circumfcr«aHces that 
during almost the wholo of this period the Government of the United States was in 
the hands of- Southern atatdsmen being suppressed as of no importance in tho case. 
On the other hand a> single instance in which a Southerner has performed an act of 
a fViendly nature towards Great Britain is brought prominently forward as a ground 
for giving our sympathies to the South. It is evident that the contrast thus insti- 
tuted between the friendly conduct of Commodore Tatnall — a Southerner — and the 
hostile spirit which had Just been commented on as manifested by the Government 
of the Union, can, taken in connexion with the general tenor of the argument, have 
no other effect than to leave readen) unacquainted with the facta (a rather numeroua 
olasa unfortunately in this coubtry) under tho impression that, as the friendly 
demonstration was the act of a Southerner, so the hostile manifestations pYoceeded 
Ihjtn the North. The spirit evinced in thib passage, which is merely a specimen of 
the main argument of the work from which it is taken, is all the more remarkable in 
a writer who in hia preface besp^ks the ccnfldence of his readers on the ground 
that " personal considerations and valued iKendships incline him without exception 
to the Northern side," which he has boon compelled reluctantly to abandon by 
" coa?iotion8 forced upon the mind by &ota and reasonings." 
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oxifitfl ill 1,1m Morlliorn HIuUih; bill, wlmtovor bo ibo inonta 
or (loinorilH of tluit lonri of jpjovoniMMinI, it m ilonimblo dial; it; 
hIiouI<I bo iu(l|^(.)(l by itn own fruilH, utid not by tho fruitH of ii 
lyHloiii vvbicb M itH oppoHilo — a HyHlom wbioh, in pbico of coii- 
foniiifij itoliliciil power on ibo miijority of tho j)ooi)Io, givoH ii, 
froo from all control, h) a Hinall nunority wbono inlorwlH aro 
not; only not idontical with thono of their follow-citizoim, bnl; 
directly oppoHcd to thoirH. ])cmo§racy, beyond all doubt, hna 
boon a powerful inllueiico in moulding tho character of tho 
Anioricana in tho Northern States ; it would bo abBiird to deny 
tluB ; but it would bo no lesa absurd, imd would bo still more 
flagrantly in dolianco of tho moot conspicuouB fact* of the caBO, 
to deny that that character has also boon profoundly modiliod 
by the influence of Southern institntioi.b, acting through tho 
Federal government, in tho persona of Southern men — institu- 
tions which I repeat are tho rovoreo of democratic. It is tho 
Slave Pov/er, and not tho democracy of the North, which for 
half a century has been dominant in tho Union. It is this 
Power which has directed its public policy ; which has guided 
its intercourse with foreign nations, conducted its diplomacy, 
regulated its internal legislation, and which, by working on its 
hopes and fears througli the unscrupulous use of an enormous 
patronage, has exercised an unbounded sway over the minds of 
the whole people. W hatever other agencies may have contri- 
buted to shape the course of American politics, this at least has 
been a leading one ; and whatever be tho political character of 
the citizens, for that character this system must be held in a 
principal degree responsible. 

To sum up in a few words the general results of the forego- 
ing discussion : — the Slave Power — that power which has long 
held the helm of government in the Union — is, under the forms 
of a democracy, an uncontrolled despotienii wielded by a compact 
oligarchy. Supported by the labour 'of four millions of slaves, 
it rules a p6pulation of five millions of whites — a population 
ignorant, averse to systematic industry, and prone to irregular 
adventure. A system of society more formidable for evil, more 
menacing to the best interests of the human race, it is difficult 
to conceive. 
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OTtAPriCR IV. 

'JTCNDICNOTICH Oli' BLAVK HOOIir/rr I'lS. 

In what dlroction is bIuvo Booiof.y, aa prosoatcd in tlui Htiilos of 
the Oonl'odcration, moving TowardBU hij^hor civilization, or 
towardH barbariHtn ? On tlio answer to this qnoBtion, I ap[)ro- 
hond, will principally depend the dogi oo of indulgence which 
we may bo dispoaod to oxtond to modern ulavory. If tho form 
of Bociety springing from tho institution bo found to-be but an 
incident of a certain stage of Imman i)rogrc38, a shell of bar- 
brriam fi'om which nation's gradually work thomHclvcB free with 
tho development of tlieir mond and material life, an evil which 
will disappear by a Bpontaneoua process — wo Bhall probably bo 
disposed to regard tho institution with considerable leniency, 
to deprecate schemes for its overthrow, and, perhaps, in certain 
cases, even to look with favour on plans for its extension. If, 
on the other hand, it appear that tho system is essentially 
retrograde in its character, contrived so as to arrest and throw 
back the development, moral and material, of the people on 
whom it is imposed, and to hold them in a condition of perma- 
nent barbarism, the sentiments with which we shall regard it, 
as well as our policy towards the countries which uphold it, 
will be of a very different kind. 

Thug, to give the point a practical illustration, the mode of 
dealing with Mexico is at present a most perplexing question 
for European statesmen. In the present condition of that 
country — tho prey of contending factions, whose alternate 
excesses prevent the growth of steady industry, deter European 
settlement, and depri4Te the world of tho benefit which its great 
natural resources a:*e calculated to confer — almost any change 
would be a change for the better. The establishment of an 
effective government of some kind, of a power capable of 
preserving the lives and properties of the inhabitants, is a 
matter of prime necessity, without which the first foundations 
of improvement cannot be laid. Now the most obvious 
method of effecting this purpose would be to hand the country 
over to the Southern Confederation;* and this arrangement 
would entirely fall in with the views of the leaders of that 
body. But Mexico, whatever be the vices of its political sys- 

• This is not ft mere fanciful hypothesia The plan has beon suggested in terpis 
sofflciently unambigaoua by the Times. See a leading article of the 'Rmet^ 81sk 
Jdy, 1861. 
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to»n, i» H Htdhi ill wliicli liihoiir In frrci ; wIuirouHj if /innoxcd io 
tlio <l(»nniii()nn of Iho H(H!flimn (Joiirddonilioii, i(; would at, onco 
hocoirio iho uhodo of ulivvorj. NovortlidloHH if, ciiii ficiircoly l)0 
<]oiil)l,<ul t;lml; tliin annoxiitioti woidd, in tlio lii'Mt iuHtaiioc, bo 
nttoiidod wilh houio iidvmitaf^oM. I'or fJio ohiofUiiiiH wIioho 
coiui)iMod woakiicHH uud violoiuui iu>w Icooj* iJio country in cou- 
Htaut; agination thoro would bo BubBtituUul a Htrong govcrnirioiit 
— a govorninonli iiicouipaliblo, indood, with Iroodoiu of plpooch 
or writing, or with Hotnn ity of lifo or property for H»u;h an von- 
turod to diHHont from its principloa, but HtiJl able to prosorvo 
order after a certain fanhion — able to protoot HlavoholderH in 
the enjoyment of their proi)orty, and to prevent rcvohiti^na.. 
Under Huch a government productive industry might bo 
expected to start forward with vigour ; tiioao products which 
are capable of being raised with profit by slave labour, and 
amongst these cotton, would bo multiplied and cheapened in. 
the markets of the world ; the position of Mexican bondholder* 
would bo improved. Such would probably be the immediate' 
elFect of the annexation. But what would be \\k\ permanent 
consequences ? To answer this question we must resolve the 
problem with which we started. "Wo must determine the- 
direction in which society in the Southern States is moving. 
If the " peculiar institution " be essentially temporary and pro- 
visional in its character, if it be not incompatible with the 
ultimate emancipation of those on whom it is imposed, as well 
as with the continued progress of the people among whom it 
is established, then the permanent as well as immediate conse- 
quences of the extension of Southern rule over Mexico, not- 
withstanding that it would be attended with the introduction- 
of slavery into a country whore labour at present is free, might 
perhaps be thought to be, oii the whole, advantageous. But^ 
if the institution of the South, be a permanent thraldom, and 
if the form of society to which it gives birth be of a kind 
effectually to arrest the growth of the whole people among, 
whom it is planted — under these circumstances, to hand over 
Mexico to the Southern Confederacy would be nothing less 
than, for the sake of certain material advantages to be reaped 
by the^present generation, to seal the doom of a noble country 
— a coimtry which, under better auspices, might become a 
perennial source of benefits for all future time, and a new 
centre of American civilization. 

It is therefore of extreme importance to ascertain the ten- 
dencies of these slave societies, and what prospects they hold 
out of future advancement to the people who compose them. 
And, in approaching this question, it at once occurs that si* 
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very ici not u now ftiofc la tlio world. It prov/iilod, m wo know, 
among ,till tho natlona of antiquity, of whom, novcrUuiloHH, 
Horiio dlnplayod groat aptitude for intolluotual cultivation, and 
attained u Idgli d<Jgreo of general civiliKation. It formed, at 
one time, an Ingredient In tho Hoclal flyfltem of all modern 
BtatOM, which, howeviar, did not find it ineoinpatiltlo with a pro- 
grtBslvo career, and the la»t traces of alavory, iii tho mitigated 
form of florfdom, arc hut now dieappcaring from Europe. If 
elavery waB not inconBistont with progreaBive civilization among 
tlio ancient Qrcokfi, llotnanB, and IlebrowB — if mediruval Eu- 
rope contrived to work itself free from thia vicious element of 
its social constitution J it will perhaps he asked why need wo 
despair of progress for the States of tho Confederation. Why 
are wo to suppose that- they, under the influence of the same 
caueeo which operated jiu ancient and mediaeval Bociety, should 
not, in the same gradi^al fashion, emancipate their slaves, and 
ultimately roach the sjime level of general cultivation which 
those societies attained 'I Nay, it is possiblo that there may be 
tthoae who, while holding slavery to be, as a permanent status, 
noxious, may nevertheless regard it as not incapable of per- 
forming a useful function towards people in a certain stage of 
their development, as a kind of probationary discipline suitable 
to their preparation for a higher form of civilized existence, and 
may consider its maintenance in the Southern States at present 
as defensible upon this ground. Some such notion, it seems to 
me, is at the bottom of ranch of the indulgence, and even 
favour, with which the cause of the South has come to be^ 
regarded in this country ;* and it is, therefore, worth while to 
consider how far this view of modern slavery is well-founded. 

And here it may be advantageous to bear in mind the cau- 
tion of De Tocqueville. " When I compare the Greek and 
Koman republics with these American States ; when I remem- 
ber all the attempts which are made to judge the modem 
republics by the assistance of those of antiquity, and to infer 
what will happen in our time from what took place two thou- 
•Biand years ago, I am temptea to burn my books, in order 
to apply none but novel ideas to so novel a condition oi soci- 
ety." The trnth is, between slavery, as it existed in classical 

' • " Slavery," says a •writer in tha Saturday Review, " appears to die away, or at 
least its roost horrible incidents disappear in proportion as the community in -which 
it exists becomes older, more wealthy, and therefore more dense. . . . The best 
chance for the alleviation of the slave's condition lies ii^ the increased wealth and 
prosperity of the South. In other words, its freedoni to develop its own resources, 
without tbreign intervention, is tho slave's best hope. And it is agreed on all hands 
that a modified and alleviated slavery is a transitional state in which it is very diffl- 
((tilt for the slaveownfera to halt long." — Nov. 271(1, 1861. 
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ftiul modiaivul IIihoh (uui ilio HyHtom wliich now orootH itHolf dofl- 
nutly in North Aniorlcji, Ihoro oxIhI; the inoHl; (loop rouohiiig 
diHtirictioiiH. i will niontiori tliroo, wliicli, tui it HOOinH to mo, 
jir(i in thorni'ioIvcH Hufllcioufc to talco tho awo of inodorn elrtvory 
ontirtily out of tho flco[)0 of tho ftiiulogiofl fiirrn'shod by tho 
formor oxporionco of inankiud. 

Ill tho llrBt plrtoo, thoro is tho vital fuot — tho difforonco in 
rnoo ftnd colour botwoorj modorn Bhivofl and thoir mrtstors — ft 
di/foronoo which luid nothing corresponding to it iii tho Hlavory 
' of former timoH. Tho consoquonccfl flowing from this fact can- 
not bo hotter stated than in tlio language of Do Tocquovillo. 
" Tho slave, amongst tho ancionta, belonged to tho same race 
08 his maBtor, and ho was often tlio superior of tho two in edu- 
cation and instruction. I'roedom was tlie only distinction 
between them; and when freedom was conferred, they wore 

easily confounded together." " The greatest difHculty 

of antiquity [in tho way of abolition] was that of altering the 
law; ani'^ngst tho moderns it is that of altering the manners ; 
and, as far as we are concerned, the real obstacles begin where 
those of tho ancients left off. This arises from the circumstance 
that, amongst the moderns, the abstract aad transient fact of 
slavery is fatally united to the physical and permanent fact of 
colour. The tradition of slavery dishonours the race, and the 
peculiarity of the race perpetuates the tradition of slavery. No 
African has ever voluntarily emigrated to the shores of the 
New World ; whence it must be inferred, that all tho blacks 
who aro now to be found in that hemisphere are either slaves 
or freedmen. Thus the negro transmits the external mark of 
his ignominy to all his descendants. The law may cancel eer- 
vitiide, God alone can obliterate its brand. 

" TJie modern slave differs from his master not only in his 
condition, but in his origin. You may set the negro free, but 
you cannot make him otherwise than an alien to the European. 
Nor is this all : we scarcely acknowledge the common featarea 
of mankind in this child of debasement whom Slavery has 
brought amongst us. His physiognomy is to our eyes hideous, 
his understandings weak, his tastes low ; and we are almost 
inclined to look upon him as a being intermediate between man 
and the brutes. The moderns, then, after they have abolished 
slavery, have three prejudices to contend against, which are 
less easy to attack, and far less easy to conquer, than the mere 
fact of servitude: the prejudice of the master, the prejudice of 
race, and the prejudice of colour."* 

But, secondly, the immense development of international 



* Democracy in America, voL il'pp. 816-217. 



oommonoo in modprii tinioe iVirniMlioii Aiiothor digllnotion botwocn 
nnoiont and niodom elavory, whioli vory intirnivtAily ailooto tlio 
queBtiott wo ftro dinouHHiiig. <• 

80 long IM each nation wah in tho inoin doiiondont on tlio 
industry of its own niombors for tlio supply of Ita wnntH, it h 
obviouB that a strong inotivo would bo ]>reHont for tho ouliiva- 
tion of the intolligenoo, and tho improvoinont of tho condition, 
of tho industrial clatisGs. Tho coromoditios which iniuiBtor to 
comfort and luxury cannot bo produced witliout ekillod labour, 
and skilled labour implies t jortain dogreo of montal cultiva- 
tion, ;ind a certain progroea in social rospoct. To attain buccobs 
in the moro difficult industrial arts, tho workman must rcBpoct 
his vocation, must take an interest in his task ; habits of care, 
doliboration, forethought must be acquired ; in short, there 
must bo such a general awakening of the faculties, intellectual 
and moral, as, by leading men to a knowledge of their rights 
and of the means of enforcing them, inevitably disqualifies 
them for the servile condition. Now, this was the position in 
which the slave master found himself in the ancient world. 
He was, in the main, dependent on the skill of his slaves for 
obtaining whatever ho required. He was, therefore, naturally 
led to cultivate the faculties of his slaves, and by consequence 
to promote generally the improvement of their condition. Hia 
progress in the enjoyment of the material advantages of civili- 
zation depended directly upon their progress in knowledge and 
social consideration. Accordingly the education of slaves was 
never prohibited in the ancient Roman world, and, in point of 
fact, no small nnmber of them enjoyed the advantage of a high 
cultivation. "The youths of promising genius," says Gibbon, 
"were instructed in the arts and sciences, and almost every 
profession, liberal and mechanical, might be found in the 
household of an opulent senator." The industrial necessities of 
Eloman society (and the same was true of society in the middle 
ages) in this way provided for the education of at least a large 
proportion of the slave population ; and education, accompanied 
as it was by a general elevation of their condition, led, by a 
natural and almost inevitable tendency, to emancipation.* 

♦ "The only fair analogy," saya Mr. Congreve, "to the slavery of Greece and 
Rotne ia to be found in that which is still prevalent in Asia, where tho evils of 
West Indian or American slavery are wholly unknown, and tho relation of mnater 
and slavQ is accepted by both, as being, in Aristotle's words, at once light and for 
the common interest," On thw other hand, " if we seek for an analogy in ancient 
times to modem slavery," wo may And one in " tho latifundia of tho Roman nobles, 
or what may be termed the com plantations of Sicily. The population there wai? 
dare, and there was no check to the misuse of their power by the agents or masters 
who superintended them. And there was no intercourse, no sense of connexion to 
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Hul, in \\w poiiif ioii of uluvory in North Auiorioii thoro ih 
nolhijifi; wliicli oomwpondu to tliin. Owin^ to th(i vant dovolop- 
niont in niodorn timcH of intornatiofuil tnido, nuxlcrn hIhvo- 
hohiorH ai'o rondorod indopondont of tlm Hlciil, and thoroforo of 
tlio intylligorico and Hocial improvornont, of thoir hIuvo popula- 
tion. Tlioy littvo only nood to tind a commodity wliicU is capji- 
blo of being produced by crudo labour, and at tbo flamo tirno 
in largo donmud in tho nuu'kota of tbo world ; and by wpplyi'ig 
their elavoB to the production of tluB, they may, through an 
exchange with otber countricB, make it the meaim of procuring 
for thoniBolvoB wlmtover they require. Cottv»n and sugar, for 
example, are commodities whioli fulfil these conditions: they 
may bo raised by crudo labour, and they are in largo demand 
throughout tbo world. Accordingly Alabama and LouiHiana 
have only to employ their slaves in raising tlioso i^roducts, and 
they are enabled tlirougli their moans to command tho indus- 
trial resources of all commercial nations. Without cultivating 
Olio of the arts or refinements of civilization, thoy can posscsa 
themselves of all its material comforts. Without employing 
an artizan, a manufacturer, a skilled labourer of any sort, they 
can secure the products of the bighest manufacturing and 
mechanical skill. " In one' way or other," says Mr. Helper,* 
putting tho point strikingly, though from the protectionist point 
of view, " wo are more or less subservient to the North every 
day of our lives. In infancy we are swaddled in Northern 
muslin; in cbildliood we are humoured with Northern gew- 
gaws ; in youth we are instructed out of Northern books ; a* 
the age of maturity wp sow our * wild oats' on Northern soil ; 
. . . . in the dec! ne of life we remedy our eye-sight wifii 
Northern spectacles, and support our infirmities with Northern 
canes ; in old age we are drugged with Northern physic ; and, 
finally, when we die, our inanimate bodies, shrouded in North- 
ern cambric, are stretched upon the bier, borne to the grave 
in a Northern carriage, entombed with a Northern spade, and 
memorized with a Northern slab !" Yet all these products of 
manufacturing and mechanical skill, the States which consume 
them are able to command through the medium of a commo- 
dity which is raised by the crudest servile labour. Tho 
resources of slavery have in this way been indefinitely increased 
in modern times. Its capabilities have been multiplied, and, 



Mofton tho inherent hardships of their condition. They revolted once and again, and 
there was danger lest their revolt should spread, last throughout the Roman virorld 
tho slave population should feel that it had a common cause." — Congreve'a Politics 
of Aristitle, p. 496. 
* Impending Crisis, p. 27. 
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iflttiottt submitting tho slightest alkvlatlon of its hnrolioBt foo- 
turos, it o^n ndapt Itsolf to all tlio vnrying wauts of lininau 
Booloiy. 

But the oonsoquon{?eH of thp inoroasod onpnbilitics of elavory 
do not ond in moroly nogatlvo rosults. Wliatovor induccy 
misnU may exist for cultivating tho intclligonco of Blavoa, 
thoro arc always very vvolgldy jrcnaonti againat conferring 
this boon. Accordingly, tlio former not coming into play iu 
Inodern tfnies, tho latter have operated with unroHtriotod force. 
The merest rudiments of learning are now rigorously proscrib- 
ed for the negroes in tho Slave States of Nortli Ara«rica ; and 
the prohibition Is enforced, botli in the poreons of tho toacliors 
and the taught, with penalties of ortraordinary novority,* 
"The only moans by which tho ancients maintained alavory 
were fetters and death ; the Americans of the South of tlio 
Union have discovered more intellectual Hecuritiea for tlio dura- 
tion of their power. They have employed their despotiura and 
their violence against the human mind. In antiq\iity, precau- 
tions were taken to prevent the slave from breaking his oliains; 



♦ Tho following are some extracts from tho laws of some of the Southern States 
upon this subject In South Carolina an act was passed in 1834, which provides as 
foUows: — "If anj person shall hereafter teach any slave to read or write, or shall 
aid in assisting any slave to read or write, or cause or procure any slave to be taught 
to read or write, such person, if a free white person, upon conviction thereof, shall 
for every such offence agahiat this act be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars. 
And imprisoned not more than six months ; or if a free person of colour, shall bs 
whipped not exceeding fifty lashes, and fined not exceeding fifty dollars; and if a 
slave, shall be whipped, not exceeding fifty lashes ; and if any free person of colour 
or a slave shall keep any such school or other place of instruction for teaching any 
Blave or free person of colour to read or write, such person shall be liable to the same 
fine, impr?°'3nment, and corporal punishment as are by this act imposed and inflicted 
on free persons of colour and slaves for teaching slaves to read or write." In Vir- 
ginia^ according to the code of 1849, " every assemblage of negroes for the purpose 
6t instrootion in reading or writing shall be an unlawful assembly. Any justice may 
iesne his w^au*. Uf any oiScer or other person, requiring him to enter any place 
where r^oh assemblage may be, and seizb any negro therein ; and be or an^ other 
justice may order such negro to be punished with stripe&" " If a white person 
assemble with negroes for the purpose of instructing them to read or write, he shall 
be confined to jail, not exceeding six months, and fined not exceeding one hundred 
dollars." In Georgia in 1829 it was enacted : — " If any slave, negro, or free person 
of colour, or any white person, shall teach any other slave, negro, or free person of 
colour to read or write either written or printed characters, the said free person of 
colour or slave shall be punished by fine and wbippmg, or fine or whipping, at the 
discretion of the court; and if a white person so ofiending, he, she, or they shall be 
punished with filne not exceeding five hundred dollars, and imprisonment ic the com- 
mon jail, at the discretion of the court." By tho act of Assembly of Louisiana, 
passed in March, 1830, "all persons who shall toach or cause to bo taught any slave 
in this state to read or write shall, on conviction thereof &c., be imprisoned not less 
than one or more than twelve months." And in Alabama, " any person who shall 
attempt to tepch any free person of colour or slave to spell, read, or write, shall upon 
conviction, &o., be fined m a sum not less than 250 dollars nor more than 500 dollar^" 
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fxt tho |)roHout day moowjiroH ftro ttcl()t>t<]il to dojirivo lilm ovon 
of l.lio dcflilo of A'otidoiu. Tlio luioiontB kopt ilio bodioH of tliolr 
hIiivch in bondugo, hut ihoy plucod no rcHtrnint upon tho miud 
niid Tio chock upon education ; uud tlioy acted couflifltontly with 
thdir cHtablishod priuoiplo, sincoa natural (oruiination of Hlavory 
thou oxifttod, and ouo day or other tho Hhivo might ho eot fivo, 
arul hucoino tho equal of ]m inaHtor. But tho AtnonoiinH of 
tlio (South, who do iu)t admit that tlio nogroos can over bo cotn- 
ininf^kul with thoniBclvoa, have forbidden tiuiitf to bo tauglit to 
read atid write under eovoro penalties; and as they will not 
raise them to their own level, they sink them as iiyarly as poa- 
Bible to that of tho brutes."* , Tlio education of slaves amongst 
tho ancients prepared the way for onuuicipation. Tho prohibi- 
tion of the education of slaves amongst tho moderns haft natu- 
rally suggcetcd tho policy of holding them in perpetual bond- 
ftgo; and laws and manners have conspired to interpose obsta- 
cles all but insuperable in tho way of manumission. Thus tho 
modern slave is cut oft' from tho one gieat alleviation of his lot 
— tlio hope of freedom.f ' 

But there is yet another distinction between the slavery of 
modern times &n l slavery as it was known among the progres- 
sive communities of former ages, which deserves to be noticed 
— I mean the place which the slave trade fills in the organiza- 
tion of modern slavery. Trading in slaves was doubtless prac- 
tised by the ancients,, and with snfficieiit barbarity. But we 
look in vain in the records of antiquity for a traffic which in 
extent, in systematic character, and, above all, in the function 
discharged by it as the common support of countries breeding 
and consuming human labour, which can with justice be 
regarded as the analogue of the modern slave trade — of that 
organized system which has been carried on between Guinea 
and the coast of America, or of that between Virginia, the 
Guinea of the ISTew World, and the slave-consuming States of 
the South and "Westt This peculiar outgrowth of the institu- 

* Democracy in America^ vol ii. pp. 246, 241. 

f " In Aristotle himself wo find suggested one of the greatest alleviationb of which 
slavery is suaceptiblo. There ought to be held out to the slave, he says, the hope 
of liberty as the reward of his service. Thus," by a gradual infiltration, the slave 
population might pass into the free. Tt did so at Rome through the intermediate 
stage of freedom ; and the position of freed men at Rome in the later republic, and 
eveil more under the empire, was such that the prospect of reaching it must have 
been a great inducement to the slaves to acquiesce in their present lot ; and it 
would be an inducement which would have most weight with .the highest cla»<8 of 
slaves." — Congreve's Politics of AmMle, p. 497. 

:j: M. Bureau de la Malle, in a critical examinution of the loose and rhetorical 
statemonta of ancient authors and their modern critics, has dispelled much miscon- 
ceplion respecting the extent of the ancient commerce in slaves. See hia Economic 
J^olitiqtie des Bomains, torn, i,, pp. 246-209. 
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Uon forma ft o}mraoteriatio*f(»aturo In inodom Blavoiy, nnd its 
ooudoqiionooi), in oonnoxion witli tho quoation wliioU wo lU'O 
conalderliig, are of a V017 iinportunt kind. 

T|ie offoota of tho alavo-trudo in aggravating a lunidrodfold 
all tho ovila of aorvitudo iiavo often bo^n described. African 
elavo-huntj8, tlio horrora of tl»o rniddlo paBsugo, tho niiaory of 
unhappy barbariana, accuatoinod to tho wild frcodoni of thoir 
nativo land, caught up and hurried away to a romoto continent) 
and Compelled to toil for tho rest of tlioir daya utjdor tho wliip 
of an ttlion tuakniiistor, have often boon dwelt upon. So, alao, 
tho Btory ofjiiuman beinga, roarod amid tho aoftoniiig inlluoncos 
of civilization, who, so aoon aa they arrive at tho maturity of 
thoir physical power, arc, like bo m^ny cattle, ahipped off to 11 
diatant region of tropical heat there to be worked to death — 
of huabanda separated from thoir wives, children from thoir 
paro'nts, brothera and aiaters from each other — of exposure on 
tho auction-block and transfer to now masters and strange cli- 
matea — all this happening not to heathen savages, but to men 
and women capable, of aft'octiou and friendship, and sensible to 
moral suffering, — this story, I say, is familiar to us all ; but my 
object at present is to direct attention, not so much to the bar- 
barous inhumanity of the slave-trade, whether foreign or domes- 
tic, as to what has not been so often noticed — the mode in which 
it operates in giving increased coherence and stability to the 
system of which it is a part. Now, it does this in two ways, 
by bringing the resources of salubrious countries to eupplement 
the waste of human life in torrid regions ; and, secondly, by 
providing a new source of profit for slaveholders, which enables 
them to keep up the institution when, in the absence of this 
resource, it would become unprofitable and disappear. 

While countries depended for the supply of servile labour 
upon the natural increase of their own slave population, there 
existed an obvious limit to the range of the system and to the 
hardships it was capable of inflicting. Where the character ot 
the climate, or the nature of the work to be done, was such as 
to be seriously prejudicial to human life, slavery, if recruited 
from within, could only exist through great attention given to 
the physical requirements of the slaves. Without this, it must 
have become eJctinct by the destruction of its victims. But, a 
commerce in slaves once established, these natural restraints 
upon the fullest development of slavery are effectually removed. 
The rice-grouri^s of Georgia or the swamps of the Mississippi 
may be fatally injurious to the huu:in constitution; but the 
of human life, which the cultivation of these districts 
ncicessitates, is not so great that it cannot bo repaired from the 
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toomiiifj pmtorvoB of Vir/j;iniu and Konlucky. OonHi<Iomtion;j 
of oooiioiny, luoioovor, whioli, undor a luitunil HjHtoin, uiford 
Homo Hoourily for liumuiio trimtnuiul; by idontifying tlio maa- 
tor'B irjloroHl; wilh tlio hIhvo'h i>rcHcrvulion, wlion otico trading 
in 8lavo8 m ])rftctiHod, bocomo roaHona for racking lo tho 
vitnioHfi tho toil of tho fliavo; for, when his pbico can at 
onoo bo Huppliod from foreign prosorvoa, tho duration of bia 
lifo boconiofl n matter of Iohb monlont than its productivonoaa 
whiJo it bjHta. It is accordingly a maxim of alavo manngomont, 
in elavo-irnporling coiintrios, that tho most cllbctivo economy is 
that whicii takes out of tho human chattel in tho ehortest space 
of timo tho utmost amount of oxortion it is capable of putting 
forth. " It is in tropical culture, whqro amiual profits often 
equal tho whole capital of plantations, that negro lifo is most 
recklessly sacrificed. It is tho agriculture of tho West Indies, 
which has been for conturios prolific of fabulous wealth, which 
lias engulfed millions of tho African race. It is in Cuba, at this 
day, whoso revenues are reckoned by millions, and whoso plan- 
tors aro princes, that wo see, in the servile class, tho coarsest 
fure, the most exhausting and unremitting toil, and even the 
absolute destruction of d, portion of its numbers every year, by 
the slow torture of overwork and insufficient sleep and rest. In 
our own country, is it in Maryland and Virginia that slaves faro 
the worst, or is it in the sugar regions of Louisiana and Texas, 
where the scale of profits suggests the calculation of using them 
up in a given number of years as a matter of economy ? Is it 
not notorious, that the States upon the Gulf of Mexico, in which 
forced labour is most productive to those who own it, are made 
use of by the northern slave States, not merely as markets in 
which to dispose of slaves as a matter of profit, but as a Botany 
Bay, furnished to their hands, to which their slaves are sent by- 
way of punishment?"* The slave-trade thus affords the means 
of extending the institution in its harshest form to countries in 
which, without this support, it either could not have been per- 
manently maintained at all, or only in a very mitigated form, 
sustaining the waste of human life in tropical regions from the 
hardier or healthier populations of barbarous countries and of 
temperate climes.f 

But the benefits of commerce are reciprocal, and if slavery 
receives a new impulse fr<5m the slave-trade in the warm 

* Progress of Slavery, pp. 182, 133. 

f In tliis adaptation tho slaveholders trace the finger of God. Tho Professor of 
Agricultural Chotniatry in tho University of Georgia remarks on the "providential" 
proportion betvJeen the untilled Innds of tho South, and the "unemployed power of 
hnmnn muscles in Africa." — " I trace," ho exclaims, " the growing demand for negro 
muscles, bones, and brains to the good providence of God." 
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rogi^nis of the Sontli, it AoquirQR iiicro»/iod ntnbiliiy in mora 
temporAte oountricBthrougli tbo wanio cftuao. Wo huvo lUroady 
eisOn.the tendency of Blavo-lttbour to oxhivuBt tho boil, and (lio 
ropWity with wh5oh tlUw proccaH proccodH, reducing to tlio con- 
dition of wildoruoBB difltilota wliioh fifty yoars heforo woro yot 
untowohed by tho hand of cnltivution. Now, tbin wouUl Aoein 
to pvomiflo thft.* tho reign of Bluvory, if ruinouB, sboubl ut Icnst 
he brief, and we iniglit oxpoct that, M'bon tbo aoil Imd boon 
robbed of its fbrtility, tho doatroyor would roliro from tbo ro/^ion 
which ho had rendered desolate. And bucIi wonld bo tbo fate 
of Blavery, were it depending oxelnsivoly on tlio floil ibr ite Hiip- 
port; but, when trading in human beings is once introdiuuxl, a 
bew aource of profit is developed for the systotn, which rondora 
it in a great degree independent of tbo roaources of the soil. It 
18 Ikhis, the profit developed by trading in slaves, and this alone, 
which has enabled slavery in tho older Slave States of North 
America to survive the consequences of its own ravages. In 
Maryland and Virginia, perhaps also in the Carol inas and 
Georgia, free institutions would long since have taken the place 
of slavery, were it not that just as tbe crisis of the system had 
arrived, the domestic slave-trade opened a door of escape from 
a position which had become untenable. The conjuncture was 
peculiar, and would doubtless by Southern theologians be called 
providential. The progress of devastation had reached tbe point 
at which slave cultivation could no longer sustain itself. A con- 
• siderable emigration Of planters had actually taken place, and 
the deserted fields were already receiving a new race of set- 
tlers from the regions of freedom.* The long night of slavery 
seemed to be passing away, and the dawn of a brighter day to 



* The progress of this movement is thua described by the Southern Planter : — 
'» Every farm was greatly impoverished—almost every estate was seriously impaired 
1— and some were involved in debt to nearly their value. Most of the proprietors had 
died, leaving families in reduced circumstances, and in some cases in great straits. 
No farm whether of a rich or a poor proprietor had escaped great exhaustion, and 
no property great dilapidation, unless because the proprietor had at first been too 
poor to join in the former expensive habits of his wealthier neighbours. There was 
nothing left to waste, but time and labour ; and these continued to be wasted in tho 
now fruitless efforts to cultivate to profit, or to replace the fertility of soil which had 
been destroyed. Luxury and expense had been greatly lessened. But on that 
account the universal prostration was even the more apparent. Many mansions 
were falling into decay. Few received any but trivial and indispensable repairs. 
No new mansion wua erected, and rarely any other farm-building of value. 
There was still generally prevailing idloneaa among proprietors; and also an 
abandonment of hope, which made every one desirous to sell his land and move 
to the fertile and far West, and a general emigration and dispersion was only 
prevented by the imposaibility of finding purchasers for tho lands, even at half 
the then low estimate of market prices." The consequences are further described 
by Mr. Oluistod: — "Notwithstanding a constant emigration of the decayed families, 
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luivo ftrrivod, ^vhon auddonly tho nuHpioionB inovomonfc wiifl 
arr(!HU)d. A viiHt oxUniHioii of tho lorriuny of tho United Btato«, 
oponinfjf now flolla to Southorjj ontorpriHo, oxuotly coincided with 
tlui })rohibition of tho oxtornid iduvo tnido, and hoth foil in 
with tlio criHla in tlio ohlor Btatoa. Tho roaalt wrh a Buddon 
and roniarkablo rioo in tho prico of flhivoB. Tho problem of tho 
planters' j)0Hition was at onco Bolvod,'and tho dorneatio Hlavo- 
trado conunencod. Slavery had robbed Virginia of tho boHfc 
richos of hor soil, but she atill had a noblo climate — a climate 
which would lit hor admirably for being tho breeding place of 
tho (South. /\l division of labour between the old and tho now 
fitatofl took place. In the former the Boil waa extensively ox- 
liausted, but the climate was salubriouB ; in the latter the climate 
■was unfavourable t^ human life spent in Bovoro toil, but tho 
soil was teeming with riches. Tho old states therefore under- 
took tho part of breeding and rearing slaves till they attained 
to physical vigour, and the new that of using up in the deve- 
lopment of their virgin resources tho physical vigour which 
had been thus obtained.* 



It has been contended that the constant drain of slaves must 



and of tho more entorprising of the poor, tho population steadily augmented. . . . 
If the apparent wealth of the country was not increasing, the foundation of a greater 
material prosperity was being laid in the increase of the number of small but intelli- 
gent proprietors, and in the constantly growing necessity to abandon tobacco, and 
substitute grains, or varied crops, as the staple productions of the country. The 
very circumstance that reduced the old pseudo- wealthy proprietors was favourable 
to this change, and to the application of intelligence to a more profitable disposal of 
the remaining elements of wealth in the land. "While multitudes abandoned their 
ancestral acres in despair^ or were driven from them by the recoil 'jf their fathers' 
inconsiderate expenditures, they were taken possession of by ' new men,' endowed 
with more hopefulness and energy if not more intelligence than the old." — Seaboard 
Slave States, pp. 274—276. 

* " The citizens of Virgiuia indignantly deny that they breed and rear slaves for 
the purpose of selling them. Not only do those who interpose this denial do so, in 
the vast majority of cases, with a consciousness of truth ; but, perhaps, in no single 
instance can it be truly afQrmed, that avy individual slave is raised for the purpose 
of being sold. The determination to rear slaves is formed and executed this year, 
while the act of selling niay not take place until twenty years hence. The two 
things are probably never resolved and consummated as parts of one plan. The 
fallacy of the denial interposed by the people of Virginia consists in this, that, 
although no one slave may be raised with a special view to his sale, yet the entire 
business of raising slaves is carried on with reference to the price of slaves, and 
solely in consequence of the price of slaves ; and this price depends, as they well 
know, solely upon the domestic slave trade. Of tho men who deny for themselves 
individually the fact of raising slaves for the purpose of selling them, too many make 
no scruple in insisting upon markets to keep up the price of slavea The well-known 
lamentation of a successful candidate for the governorship of Virginia, uttered with- 
out rebuke before a Virginia audience, that the closing of the mines of California to 
slave labour had prevented the price of an able-bodied negro man from rising to five 
thousand dollars, is only a single example of the freedom and publicity with wliloh 
the domestic slave trade is advocated in that state." — Progress of Slavury, pp. 




147-148. 



Imvo ito offbot in dimlniahing, und uUimatoIy oxhauBting, iM 
Bjave popdratlon in tlio BtAteti from which it prouoodB; (vnd on 
thia ground the doiuestlo slnvo trado lioa found udvoofitos 
amongst perflonfl wlio profoes tinomgolvoa opposed to elavory in 
gonernl, |M tending to oifuot its extinction in tlio older BtatoB^ 
But wioh tt view, if alnooroly ontortitinod, can onlj find credit 
with tl»080 who are imaoquahitod with tlio laws of population, 
and it has hoon amply rot^ited by tho oxporionco of half a cen- 
tury. Far from conducing in tho alightoHt degree to tho declitjo 
. of ekvery in the older states, tho Intor-stato traflic has tended 
directly to ostablish it, and the slave population of those states 
has steadily increased under the drain. Tho single exception 
to this statement is the State of Delaware, and Delaware is the 
only one of those states in which the sale or removal of slaves 
is prohibited by law. Tho real character of the influence ex- 
ercised by tho internal trado on the breeding states was strik- 
ingly shown on the annexation of Texas. Tliat event occurred 
in 1844. It was followed by a great increase in tho demand 
for slaves for the South,^and with what effect on the states 
which supplied them ? — with the ejffect of a positive increase in 
their slave population. TPlio slave population of the principal 
slave-breeding state, Virginia, had declined in the decade pre- 
vious to the annexation, but at the end of the following decade 
it was found to have increased. The explanation of this, of 
course, is perfectly simple. Slaves in the older states being 
of little value for agricultural purposes, tiiere is no inducement 
to encourage their increase so long as agriculture is the sole 
purpose to which they can be turned ; but with the increase of 
tho slave trade, their value increases, and they are, therefore, 
raised in greater numbers. The phenomenon need surprise no 
one who has attended to the ordinary facts of emigrating coun- 
tries. The United Kingdom is of all European countries that 
from which emigration is greatest, and it is also that in which 
population increases most rapidly. Emigration from Germany 
is greater than from France, and population in Germany ad- 
vances -more rapidly than in France. Spain and Portugal were 
once colonizing nations, and since they have ceased to colonize, 
the rate at which their population increases has declined. A 
more apposite illustration is that of cattle breeding. It has 
never been found that the opening of new markets for cattle ' 
has any tendency to exhaust the breed^in the countries which 
raise them ; and, so long as human beings are subjected to pre- 
cisely the same influences as cattle, it is idle to expect a difier- . 
ent result. In each case the power of multiplication is the 
same, and where the same inducement is offered, a correspond,-, 
ing result may be expected to follow. 
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OlTArrifiR V. 

IWTICUNAL DMVELOl'JWMNT OF SliAVJO BOOIKTIlCa. 

It nuiy bo well horo to traco briefly tbo Haliont foatnrca of the 
Byatom which in tho proviouB ohaptore it has boon attoinptod to 
(loscribo. A race BUporior to nnothor in power nnd oivili/fttion 
hoide that otlior in bondage, compolling it to work for it« profit. 
Tiio enslaved rnco, aoparnted broadly from tho dominant ono in 
its loading physical and moral attribiitos, is further distin- 
guished from it by tho indelible mark of colour, which provontB 
the growth of mutual sympathy and transmits to posterity tho 
brand of its disgrace. Kept in compulsory ignorance and de- 
prived of all motivo for intelligent ^xertion, this people can 
only furnish its possessors with tho crudest form ,of manual 
labour. It is thus rendered unfit for every branch of industry 
which requires, in any but tho lowest forms, the exercise of 
care, intelligence, or skill, and is virtually restricted to the pur- 
suit of agriculture. In agriculture it can only be turned to 
profitable account under certain special conditions — in raising 
crops of a peculiar kind and npon soils of more than average 
fertility; while these by its thriftless methods it tends con- 
stantly to exhaust. The labour of the enslaved race is thus in 
practice confined to the production of a few leading staples ; 
but, through the medium of foreign trade, these few commodi- 
ties become the means of furnishing its masters with all tho 
conveniences and comforts of life — the product of intelligence 
and skill in countries where labour is free. Further, it was 
seen that the defects of servile labour are best neutralized, and 
such advantages as it possesses best turned to account, where 
tho scale of the operations is large, — a circumstance, which, 
by placing a premium on the employment of large capitals, 
has gradually led to the accumulation of the whole wealth of 
the country in the hands of a small number of persons. Four 
million slaves have thus come into the- possession of masters 
less than one- tenth of their number, by whom they are held as 
chattel property; while the rest of the dominant race, more 
numerous than slaveholders and their slaves together, squat 
over the vast area which slave labour is too unskilful to culti- 
vate, where by hunting and fishing, by plunder or by lawless 
adventure, they eke out a precarious livelihood. Three leading 
elements are thus presented by the economy of the slave states 
—a few planters cultivating the richest soils, a multitude of 
slaves toiling for their profit, the bulk of the white population 
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dl8|)CMod In A Horni-flAvago condition ovor a vast torritory. In 
oonrso of tlmo the ftyatom begins to boar h» fruit. Tbo moro 
fiiHlU soils of t)ip oouutry^ tasked agiiiri and again to rondor 
the snmo products, at Jongth become cxIinnHtcd, and rofuHo any 
lur^gpi* to yield np their rloheu to Borvilo handfi; but tluiro uro 
now soils within ixjaoh which tlie plough hm not yet toucliod, 
jfegions of high fertility, pre-eminently fitted for the cultivation 
of slave products, bordoririg however on the tropicH, and un- 
favonrable to humon life when engaged in sovoro toil. At this 
point a new phase of the Bystom disolosoa itself. A division of 
labour takes place. A portion of the alaveholdors witii their 
slave bands move forward to occupy the now territory, -while 
the remainder, holding to their old seats, become the broedera 
of slaves for those who have left them, and take, as their part, 
the repairing from their more health^ populotiorlB the waste of 
slave life produced by tropical toil. Thus, as the domain of 
slavery is extended, its organization becomes more complete, 
and the fate of the slave, population more harsh and hopeless. 
Slavery in its simple and primitive form is developed into 
slavery supported by a slave trade—into slavery expansive, 
aggressive, destructive of human life, regardless of human ties, 
—into slavery in ita most dangerous and most atrocious form ; 
and for the system thus matured a secure basis is aflfbrded by 
the principles of population. Such is an outline of the econo- 
my of society in the Slave States of North America, as I have 
ventured to describe it; and the condition of facts which it 
discloses goes far, as it seems to me, to establish the conclusion 
that it is a structure essentially different from any form* of so- 
cial' life which has hitherto been known among progressive, 
communities, and one which, if allowed to proceed in its normal 
development undisturbed by intervention from without,' can 
only conduct to one issue — an organized barbarism of the most 
relentless and formidable kind. 

But it may be well to pursue this inquiry somewhat further. 
If the germs of a future civilization are contained in the social 
system which has been described, in what department of it are 
they to be found? Among the mean whites? Among the 
slaves ? Among the slave masters ? 

The mean whites, as has been shown, are the natural growth 
of the slave system; their existence and character flowing 
necessarily from two facts— r-the slaves, which rentier the capital- 
ists independent of their services,* and the wilderness, the 

* "Thorich," said General Marion, and in these few words he aketohedthe 
W^iDle -ti^orking 6f alaveiy, "have no need of the poor, because they have their own 
BtavGS to do their work." 
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ooriHtttiit foiituro of slavo couiitrioH, wlilcli oiiablcB ihcm to oxiKt 
witliout ougugiiig ill regular work. Tlicrd in no capital to flup«* 
port tlioiri m hir<J<l labouror«, and tlioy liavo tho inoiuiH of Bub- 
BiHting, ill a Hoini-Bava/to condition, witliout it. Under thoso 
ciroumstancos, l)y vvhatHtopB aro tlioy to advanco to an improvo- 
mont of tliojir condition H 

It will porlia|)B bo thought that with a vast iinuppropriatod 
territory around thorn tho moan whites may bo expected in 
time to booomo poasanf, proprietors, aud to cultivate tho dia- 
tricfcB which thoy now merely occupy. This is undoubtedly 
what would happen with an influx of ISforthorn aettlera. But 
tho mean wliitea lack for such a lot two indiBponaable requiaitos, 
capital and industry .- Had they the latter, they might porhapa 
in time acquire the former ; but regular industry is only known 
to them as the vocation of slaves, and it is tho one fate which 
above all others thoy desire to avoid. They will for a time, 
indeed, When pressed for food, their ordinary resources of 
hunting or plunder failing them, hire themselves out for occa- 
sional services ; but, so soon as they have satisfied the imme- 
diate need, thoy hasten to escape from tho degradation of 
industry, and are as eager as Indians to return to their 
wilds. 

Another means of redemption is sometimes imagined for 
the mean whites. It is thought that, with tho progress of 
population in the Slave States, they will ultimately be forced 
into competition with the slaves, and that, this competition 
once efifectually commenced, the whites once engaged in regular 
industry, the superiority of free to servile labour will become 
manifest, and will gradually lead to the displacement of the 
latter. In this way, it is anticipated, the problem of abolishing 
slavery, and that of elevating the white population, may in the 
natural course of events be effectually solved by the same pro- 
cess. Unfortunately this cheering view is entirely unsustairied 
by any foundation of fact. Population in slave communities ^ 
follows laws of growth of its own. It increases, it is true, but 
by dispersion, not by concentration, and consequently the pres- 
sure upon the poor white, which it is assumed will force him 
into competition with the slave, is never likely to be greater 
than at the present moment. In fact it has now in majay districts 
reached the starvation point, but without producing any of the 
elfects which are anticipated from it. But, again, the free 
labour of the South possesses none of that; superiority to slave 
labour, which is characteristic of free labour when reared in 
free communities'. This is a distinction which in economic 
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rottflonlngs on i»lavoi*y in froquonlly ovorlookod,* but wliioli it 
i» wll-importttnt to Imxf lii mind. Tho iVoo iabouror roiirod In 
ft*oo cominunifioB, onorgotit;, intoUipfoiit, aniumtod hy flio iin- 
pul»o of ncfiulring property, iitid trained to Imbitii of tlirlfl;, in 
tho host produotivo (ig(>nt in tho woHd, uiul, whon hrouglit; into 
competition witli tho bIuvo, will, oxcopt undor vory ox^opl.ional 
oirodinstHncos (such m oxiHtud whott tho continont wuh flrHt 
BOttlod), prove more thun a match for him. Hut tho froo 
labourer pf tho Sontli, blightod physically and morally by tho 
pruBonco of slavery, and trainod in habitH moroBuitod to wavago 
than to industrial life, oaaily fluccumbs in tho competition. In 
fact tho oxporimont is being constantly tried in tho Southern 
Statos, and always with tho eamo result. On tho relative 
merits of slave and froo labour — such froo labour as tho Slave 
States caa produce — there is but one oi)inion among tho phmters. 
It io universally agreed that tho labour of tho mean whitcsf is 
more inofHcient, more unreliable, more unmanageable than 
oven tho crude efforts of tho slaves. If slavery in the South 
is to be displaced by froo industry, it can never be through the 
competition of such free industry as this. 

• Thus a writer in the Saturday Itevietu (Nov. 2, 186]), in noticing n work of 
Mr. Olmsted's, reasons as follows: — "It would be hasty to infer, as a great many 
philanthropists have done, that froo labour would answer better than slnvo labour- 
in the South. The Southern planters are keen enough speculators to have disco- 
vered the fact if it were true. In reality th e experiment has been tried and resulted 
in favour of slave labour." The experiment no doubt hns been tried, and with the 
result alleged ; but how far the experiment, as it has been conducted, is conclusive, 
the reader will be enabled to judge when he reads the following passage from Mr. 
Olmsted, in a review of one of whose works tho above argument occurred: — "Tho 
labourer, who in New York gave a certain amount of labour for his wages in a day, 
Boon finds in Virginia that the ordinaTy measure of labour is smaller than in New 
York : a ' day's work' or a month's docs not mean the same that it did in New 
York. He naturally adapts his wares to the market. , , . The labourer, finding 
that tho capitalist.^ of Virginia ore accustomed to pay for a poor article at a high 
price, prefers to furnish them the poor article at their usual price, rather than a 
better article, unless at a more than correspondingly better price. . . . Now let the 
white labourer come h ire from tho North or from Europe — his nature demands a 
social life — shall he associate with the poor, slavish, degraded negro, with whom 
labour and punishment are almost synonymous? or shall he be the friena and com- 
panion of the white man? . . . Associating with either or both, is it not inevitable 
that he will be rapidly demoralized — that ho will soon learn to hate labour, give as 
• little of it for his hire as he can, become base, cowardly, foilldesSr — 'worse than a 
nigger' ?" The case is simple, Tho moral atmosphere generated by slavery in the 
South corrupts the fVee labourer, whether native or imported: thus corrupted, ho 
fnils in competition with the slave ; but does it follow from this that, if slavery no 
longer existed, free labotir would be less efficient in the South than slave labour is 
at present 1 For that is the point. 

f And it may be added, of such free labourers as will consont to the degradation 
of living in a slave community. 
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It (loiiH not nppoiir, tlmroforo, \n wluit rniuinor Iwibitw of n^pju- 
lur indimtry cmi ovor ho m'quinul l>y iho iiuihf* of tlio popiiln- 
tioii of l.ho Hi)uthorii HtutoH whilo undor u hIuvo rfujiim. Tlio 
(loinonilizdtioji produced by Uio proHoiico of a do^^radod chiHd 
roodorrt tlio widtc nmii nfc ouoc nii unwillinp; and an incfUciont 
labouror ; and the «xlornal incldontH of Rhivorj afford lani tlio 
nioana of oxistinp; witlioiit (Uigagln^ in rogubvr toil. Tbo quos- 
tion h>iH, in trutii, piiHBod beyond tho rogion of Hpoonbition. 
For two Itnndrcd yours it \\m boon flnlnnittod to tho proof; and 
tho moan whitoB arc as far now from having mado any pro- 
groHB in habits of rogubvr industry as thoy >\;;oro at tho coin- 
inoncomont of tho period. 

Tho reanlt, tlion, at which wo arrive ie, that rognlar industry 
is not to be expected from tho niasa of tho froo people of tho 
Southorn States whilo slavery contiruios. Let us for a tnomenfc 
reflect upon some of tho consequences involved in this single 
fact. 

And, first, it is evident that under those conditions population' 
in tho Slave States must over remain sparse ; for density of 
population is the result of concentrated wealth, and concen- 
trated wealth flows from the steady pursuit of systematic in- 
dustry. What are the facts ? Over tho whole area of the 
Slave States the average density of population does not exceed 
11.29 persons to the square mile. It is true 'a large portion of 
the region included in this average has but recently been 
acquired, and cannot be considered as having yet received its 
full complement of inhabitants. Let as, then, confine our ob- 
servations to the older states. If population be capable of 
becoming dense under slave institutions, it should have realized 
this condition in Yirginia. This state has been for two hun- 
dred and fifty years the seat of the Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
chosen field of its industry: it abounds in natural advantages ; 
its climate is remarkably salubrious. What, then, is the result 
of the experiment in \rirginia? It appears from the census of 
1850, that, after an industrial career of two hundred and fifty 
years, this country contained an average of 23 persons to the 
square mile! Thip, however, does not adequately represent 
the case ; for of these 23 persons one-third on an average were- 
slaves. Deducting these, the density of population in Virgi- 
nia — of population among whom knowledge is not considered 
contraband, of population who are capable of mixing together 
as fellow-citizen (which is the point essential to our argument) 
— the density of this population is reprecented by the proper^ 
tion of 16 persons to the square mile ! Compare this with the 
progress of population in an area of the Free States naturally- 

6 
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lowj fftvoumhlo to Une multlpllciitlon of po'^plo and not ho long 
aottloil,— with tho nroa (joinpridod by MiwiiiaoUnHOttfl, Itliodo 
IbUnd, O*mt»ootlout, Now JorHoy, Now York, tuul Ponimylvania 
— mA what do wo llnd 'i Fojmlation has lioro, in ft flhortor 
timo> iuhI undoT oxtorrml conditions Iohh fuvoumhlo, rouchdd uii 
avoi'ttgo donslty of 82 poiHonH to tho B(iuftro milo. For oqual 
areas in tho Froo and Slavo Htatos thoro aro thoH connldornbly 
rnoro than fivo porgons capaldo of t«tking part in tho huHuicBH 
of (jivilizod life in tho fornior for ono in tho latter. Popuhifion 
under Bhivo InRtitutionn, in fact, oidy incroascs hy dlbj)orHion. 
Fiftoou porBona to tlio Bquaro niilo roproaont tho muxinuim 
donaity wliich population nndor tho most favourabUi circum- 
Btftncea ia, with slavory, capable of attaining.* Now, this 
Btato of tilings ia incompatiblo with civilized progrcBB. Under 
Buch conditions Bocial intorconrso cannot exist; popular educa- 
tion becomes impracticable ; roads^, canals, railways, must bo 
losing epeculationa ; in short, all tho civilizing agencies of 
highest value aro, by the very nature of the case, excluded. 
Among a people so dispersed, for example, how is popular edu- 
cation to be carried on ? Not to dwell upon the obstacles pre- 
sented to the diffiiaion of knowledge by the mental habits of a 
people accustomed to the lite of the mean whites — a life alter- 
nating between listless vagrancy and the excitement of maraud- 
ing expeditions — the n;iere physical difficulties of the problem 
— the task of bringing together from a population so dispersed 
the materials of a school — would be such is might well dis- 
courage the most determined zeal. In point of fact, all attempts 
at conveying education to the bulk of the people in the South- 
ern States have proved costly failures. Experiments have 
been made in some of the states, and always with the same 
resultf The moral and physical difficulties of the problem 
have proved insuperable ; and the mass of the people remains, 
and under the present social system ever must remain, entirely 
uninstructod. 

Nor is this the only way in which sparseness of population 
operates unfavoural)ly on the intellectual progress of a people. 
Scarcely less important than school teaching, as instruments of 
popular education, are the societies established for the mutual 
improvement of those who take part in them, such as mecba- 

* The density of population in Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky, is no doubt 
greater than this ; but it is because these States ore occupied, over considerable dis- 
tricts, with a free labouring peasantry, because in fact in those districts slavery haa 
been abolished. This is tho case with Western Virginia also to a considerable ex- 
tent, and doubtless raises the average of the whole country above what a purely 
Bervile rSgime would produce. 

f See Olmst-jd's Seaboard Slave Staies, pp. 291, 292, 3fi6, 361, 603. 



hIch' iiifltlMitCifl, find llloniry and Hoioi»t;i/lc nHHf)oliitionH, of wliloll 
flunli «xl;()riHiv(» iiHi h itnulo in ilift) ocumlry and in tho Norlhora 
Ht.ntoH. Hull IVom tln'H oflUMiclouH n»o(lo of awakoninp; intolli- 
p;on(!o, a people, whosio Hocial iimtil iitiouFi prevent it from attain- 
inj;; gr()alor eoncenlration tlian in reached by the people of the 
Houtli, ifl entirely exelndod.* 

TiiiHlly, how are tho meaoH of conuinmication to l)0 deve- 
loped under Huch conditionH ? How are rnilwayw to bo made 
profitable in a population of fifteen pereonn to tho square inilo? 
Jlailways, no doul)t, have booi\ made in tho Soutli, but with 
more advantage to tho travellers than to tho flharoholdora. In 
South Oaroliiui a train lias boon know to travel a hundred 
milos with a single paBsengor.f 

Tho moan whites eoeiti thus, under an inexorable law, to bo 
bound to their preflont fate by the same chain which holds tho 
slave to his. Slavery produces distaste for industry. Distaste 
for industry, coexisting with a wildoniess which is also tho fruit 
of slavery, disperses population over vast areas as tho one con- 
dition of its increase. Among such a people the requisites of 
progress do not exist ; the very elements of civilization aro 
wanting. 

If, then, society is to advance in the South, we must look 
somewhere else than among the mass of the white population 
for the motive principle which is to propel it. And where are 
we to look ? Southern society furnishes but two other elements 
— the slaves and their masters. What germ of hojie does 9 
either of these present ? If civilization is to spring up among 
the negro race, it will scarcely be contended that this will hap- 
pen while they are still slaves ; and if the present ruling class 
are ever to rise above the existing typo, it must be in some 
other capacity than as slaveholders. The whole question there- 
fore turns ultimately on the chances of slave emancipation. 
Slave emancipation may, of course, be forced upon tho South 
by pressure from without ; but the point which we have now 
to consider is the prospect of this result being attained in the 
natural course of its internal development. 



* Some statistica bearing upon thia aspect of tho question bavo been giren by- 
Mr. Helper, which are sufficiently striking. It appears that tbe number of public 
libraries throughout the whole of the Slave States are only 695 against 14,911 in 
the Free States ; or about 1 public library in tho South for 21 in the Northu Agsin, 
the number of volumes in public libraries in the Slave States is 649,577 ; while the 
number in public libraries in the Free States is 3,888,284; that is to say, in the pro- 
portion of about 1 to 6. — (Helper's Impending Crisis, p. 837.) Probably, Were the 
quality of the literature as well as "the , quantity given, the result would be still more 
signiQcant 

f See Stirling's Letters /rom the Slave States, p 266. • 
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Artd Urat lof- ua obHorvo tl\o inlioriink difli(5ult,y of tlio pro* 
blern. It was bIiowu in u former flliuptor that in tho H^'btoiu of 
Nortli Aniorioan alftvory, obatuoloa oxiHt to tho onmncipution of 
tho Blttvo which hud no pluco ftinong tlio nncjlontH. It uuvy now 
bo riddod that tlio dilfloultios of hUvo omunclpiition in tho pro- 
Bont Blrtvo StfttOB aro far groutor than thoHO whlcli woro biicccbb- 
jfuily onoountorod in tho Northorn. Owing to caiiBOH ahoady 
explained, slavery had never taken very lirm root in the North : 
it was becoming, with tlio growth of society, coiiHtantly Iohh 
profitable : tho total number of slavoH formed but a small frac- 
tion of tho whole population : above all, the Northern States 
had in tho markets of the South a ready means of ridding 
themsolvos, at trifling loss, of a class which had become an 
incumbrance. For, to borrow the words of Do Tocquoville, 
the overthrow of slavery in tho Northern States was effected 
"by abolishing the principle of slavery, not by setting tho 
fllaveu free." The Northern people did not emancipate negroes 
who were enslaved, but they provided for the future extinction 
of slavery by legislating for tho freedom of their offspring. 
Tho operation of this plan may be readily supposed, Tho 
future offspring of the slave having by the law of a particular 
state been declared free, the slave himself lost a portion of his 
value in that state. But in the South these laws had no force, 
and consequently in the South the value of the slave was unal- 
tered by the change. The effect, therefore, of the Northern 
xneasures of abolition was, for the most part, simply to transfer 
Northern slaves to Southern markets. In this way, by an easy 
process, without incurring any social danger, and at slight 
pecuniary loss, the Northern States got rid of slavery. The 
problem of enfranchisement in the South is of a very different 
character. Slavery, instead of being, as it always was in the 
North, but one, and an unimportant one, among many modes 
of industry, is there virtually the sole industrial instrument : • 
instead of comprising an insignificant fraction of the whole 
population, it comprises throughout the whole South one-third, 
and in some States one-half : it numbers altogether four millions 
of people : lastly, the South is wholly without that easy means 
of shuflBling off slavery which its own markets provided for the 
North. The two cases are thus wholly unlike, and the sponta- 
neous disappearance of slavery from the Northern section of 
the Union gives little ground to hope for a similar result in the 
present Slave States. 

And still less warranted are we in expecting a policy of 
emancipation from the South by the history of British emanci- 
pation in the West Indies ; for that event waa not brought 
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fibout'iii tlio nutiirul oourBo of bocIiU improvomont in tlioso 
jHlutulH, but wart I'orood upon tlioiii hy tlio mother iuvtion,'in tho 
fuco oi' the protcalH imd roirioiiHtrunccH of thoir ruling oIiibhob. 
luHtojul of boiiig tho uiitiu'ul roHultof pruiciploa oUllo<1 into notion 
undor Bhivo iuHtitutiouH, it wtm only accotuplitthod with diftlcnlty 
through tho direct and forcible intorpoBition of an external au- 
tliority. 

Ho fur m to ancient and modern prooodentfl : they are palpa- 
bly inapplicable to tho proaont case. But there are those who 
anticipate tho growth of a liberal policy in the South from tho 
gradual operation of economic cauaes in ultimately identifying 
the intereats of planters with those of the general community.* 
It will bo worth while briefly to examine tho argument which 
is foundod upon this view of the case. It is said that free labour 
(regarded from a purely economic point of view — moral consi- 
derations apart) being superior to slave labour, and this princi- 
ple being oyompHfied by tho whole industrial history of the 
Northern and Soutuern States — tho former, though naturally 
less fertile, having far outstripped the latter in the race of ma- 
terial prosperity — the truth must ultimately be recognised by 
the slaveholders themselves, and tliat, so soon as this happens, 
they will be led by self-interest to adopt a policy of emancipa- 
tion. The case may indeed bo put more strongly than this ; 
for slavery has not merely thwarted the general prosperity of 
the South, it may even be shown to have operated to the special 
detriment of the particular class for whose exclusive behoof it 
is maintained. For the slaveholders of the South are also its 
landed proprietors, and the uniform effect of slavery (as has 

)— 

* Mr. Stirling relies upon the following cousiderations as containing the solution 
of the problem. " Within the last ten or fifteen years the value of slaves has risen 
fifty per cent, at least. During the same time the price of bacon has risen 100 to 
200 percent Let this process only be continued for ton years longer, and where 
will be the profits Ot the cotton-planter ? And here we may perhaps find the long- 
looked-for solution of the nigger question. When slave-labour becomes unprofitable 
the slave will be egiancipated. South Carolina herself will turn abolitionist when 
slavery ceases to pay. When Hhe finds that a brutalized race cannot and will not 
give as much efficient labour for the money as a hired class of suportor workers, it is 
possible that she may lay aside the cowhide, and ofler wages to her niggers." — Leilera 
from Slave States, pp. 182, 183. The argument is palpably fallacious. It is tho 
same as if one were to argue that the high rant of land must ul'-'mately destroy 
agriculture. In each case the high price of tlie natural agent— land or slaves — re- 
sults from the comparative profitableness of capital invested in the employment of 
one or the other. When the high price of land leads landlords to throw up tlieir 
estates, an analogous course of conduct may bo expected from slaveholders from an 
analogous inducement. The high price of the slave's food is scarcely to the pointy 
since this must toll alyo against tho free labourer : at all events, so long as the slave 
fetches any price, it.is a proof that ho is considered to be worth at least more than 
hia keep. 
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been ahown Jn a former part of thiH iimixy) \\im buon, by ooii' 
fining oultlfAtion to tho rioheoUH, to provout tho growUi of 
vmt So powerfully, iudeed, hua tl^i^t ouuhq opcri^f.ilid, tliut it 
bait been calculated, apparently upon good grouudH,* tbat tbo 
mere dUQToronioe in rent betwoeu tbo roturn» from lundn of equal 
quality in tbo Froo and Blavo Stut,oB, would bo nioro tban Bufll* 
ciont to biiy up tbo wbolo slave property of tbo Soutb. By tbo 
abolition of alarory in tbat country, tboroforo, not inoruly would 
tbo general proBpority of tbo inbabitantB bo promoted, but, 
by tbo rise of rent wbiob would be tho consoquenco of tbia 
measure, there would result to Bluvoboldera u Bpocial gain — a 
gain wbicb, it may reasonably bo thought, would form a libo" 
ral compeuBation for any temporary iucouvonienco they might 
suffer from tho chango. ConsideratiouB bo obviouB, it is argued, 
muat in tbo end have tbeir effoot on the mirids of the ruling 
class in tbo South, and must load them before long to abolish a 
system wbicb is fraught witb such baleful effects to the country 
and to themselves. 

To the soundness of this reasoning, so far as it proves tho 
beneficial results which would follow from the abolition of sla- 
very, I do not think that any valid objection can be offered. 
It appears to me as demonstrable as any proposition in Enclid, 
that, extending our view over some generations^ slavery has 
acted injuriously on every class aud every interest in the South, 
and tbat its continued maintenance is absolutely inccfmpatible 
■with the full development of the resources of the country. 
Nevertheless it would, I conceivOy be infinitely precarious from 
this position to infer that slaveholders will ever be induced 
voluntarily to abolish slavery. The slaveholders of the South 
are perfectly aware of tho superior prosperity of the Free 
States : it is with them a subject of bitter mortification and 
envy ; but, with the most conclusive evidence before their eyes, 
they persist in attributing this to every cause but the right onei 
I Supposing, however, that they are in the end convinced, by 
such arguments as I have referred to, of the injurious effects of 
their system, and that they are satisfied that the immediate loss 
from the abolition of slavery would be more than made good 
to their descendants in the future increase in the value of their 
land, still I apprehend that they would be as far as ever from 
being won over to a policy of abolition. For, whatever be the 
future advantages which may be expected from the change, 
it is vain to deny that the transition from slavery to freedom 
could not be effected without great inconvenience, loss, and, 
doubtless, in many cases, ruin, to the present race of slave- 

See Olmsted's Seaboard Slave States, pp. 170, 111. 
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lioldcm. Tho accutuulutod roHulto of two liundrod yoaris of 
tyrufiny, cnujlty, an<l dlHr«,gard of tl«o flrHt of Imtnun right* afo 
lu.t. lliHB oiiHily oviidcd. A funcrilido thcro would nood lo bo.* 
And it \h vain to oxpoot that BlavolioIdorH, of wIioho wyHioin 
Bo'flHliiHiHH 18 tlio fmuiainoiittt) principle, and whoso proHlH aro 
ptir(5liaaod, not uicroly at tho cost of misery to tho wholo raco 
of livinp; men, hut ut tho coat of tlio futnro proHpority of Iholi* 
own (IcHCondantB, whoHo intorosla in tho Hoil tlioir Bpondthrift 
HyHloni anticipatoa — it is vain to expect that thoy of all men 
ahonld voluntarily dovoto thoinaolvos for tho good of Ihoir 
country. 8u long, thoroforo, as shiVohohlors have at their dis- 
posal an unlimited OTLtont of fertile Hoil suited toBlavo products, 
it is, I think, vain to hopo that tho question of shivery will over 
find its solution in economic motives. But, in truth, it is idle 
to arguo tliis question on purely economic grounds. It is not 
8imj)ly as a productive instrument that slavery is valued hy its 
BUj^porters. It is far rather for its social aiul political results — 
as tho moans of upholding a form of society in which slave- 
holders aro tho sole depositaries of social prestige and political 
power, as the " corner stone " of an edifice of which they are 
tho masters — tiiat the system is prized. Abolish slavery and 
you introduce a new order of things, in which the ascendancy 
of the men who now rule in the South would bo at an end. 
An immigration of new men would set in rapidly from various 
quarters. The planters and their adherents would soon bo 
placed in a hopeless minority in their old dominions. New 
interests would take root and grow ; new social ideas Would 
germinate ; new political combinations would be formed ; and 
the power and hopes of the party which has long swayed the 
politics of the Union, and which now seeks to break loose from 
that Union in order to secure a free career for the accomplish- 
ment of bolder designs, would be gone for ever. It is this 
■which constitutes the real strength of slavery in the Southern 
States, and which precludes even the momentary admission by 
the dominant party there of any proposition which has abolition 
for its object. 

And in view of jthis aspect of North American slavery, we 
may see how perfectly futile, how absolutely childish, is the 
suggestion, that the Slave party should be bought over by the 
Federal government through the offer of a liberal compensation, 
after the precedent of Great Britain dealing with her West 
Indian possessions. Putting aside the magnitude of the sum, 

♦ The West Indian experiment, I conceive, proves this as cgnclusivoly as 5t proves 
that the ultimate and permanent results of emancipation are beneficial to the whole 
country in the highest degree. 
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whiolij at the price of slavoa whioli rocontly provrtllod, would 
cortalnly not bu Ioob than £800,000,000 Btorllng, And tho iin))Oft- 
Bibility <if rttlHing it in tho proaont Btato of AmoHottn credit, wlio 
that knoWB anything of tho ftiinfl of tho Sonthorn party can sup- 
pOHo that tho propoeal, if uiado, would not bo rojoolod vvitlk 
Boorn The au^goatlon euppOBOs that nion who havo long 
held paramount influonco ovor tho North Ainorloan conliriont, 
and who aro probably now meditating plana of annexation and 
oonc[uo8t, would at onoe abandon tlioir position m tho chiofH of 
an indopondont confodoracy, and forogo thoir ambitious 
Bohomes, for what? — for a Bum of monoy which, if well invostod, 
might porhaps onablo thorn and thoir doscondants to vogotato 
in peaceful obscurity I 

But thoro is yot another influence to be taken account of in 
arguing this quest!* n. Slavery iiaa not merely determined tho 
general form and character of the social and political economy 
of the Southern States, it has entered into tho soul of the peo- 
ple, and has generated a code of ethics and a typo of Chris- 
tianity adapted to its peculiar requirements. 

At the epoch of the revolution, as has been already intimated, 
slavery was regarded by all the eminent men who took part in 
that movement as essentially aji ovil — an evil which might 
indeed bo palliated as having come down to that generation from 
an earlier and less enlightened ago, and which, having intwined 
itself with the institutions of the country, required to be deli- 
cately dealt with — but still an evil, indefensible on moral and 
religious grounds, and which ought not to be permanently 
endured. The Convention of 1774 unanimously condemned the 
practice of holding slaves. The Convention of 1787, while legis- 
lating for the continuance of slavery, resolved to exclude from 
the constitution the word " slave," lest it should be thought that 
the American nation gave any sanction to " the idea that there 
could be property in men." Washington, a native of the South 
and a slaveholder, declared it to be among his first wishes to see 
slavery abolished by law, and in his will provided for the eman- 
cipation of his slaves. Jefferson, also a native of the South ai^d 



* I am apoaking, of course, of the reception which the proposition ivould meet 
with while the Slave party were yet triumphant. What it might be induced to 
accept if thoroughly beaten by the North, ia another question which it is not neces- 
sary here to discuss. 

Since these observations were written, the news of Mr. Lincoln's project of eman- 
cipation has arrived. It will be seen that the condition stated in the last sentence 
— the Hubjugation of the South — is precisely the circumstance which gives to that 
scheme the least chance of success. Mr. Lincoln knew too well the men with whom 
he had to deal to think of making such an oBer till he wa'^ or thought himself, in a 
position to enforce it. 
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a fllnvolioldor, fnunod II plan of jiboHiion, und docltiml that in 
tho proHonco of Hhivory " ho iroinblod for liiH ooiuttry whoii lie 
rofloclod tluil; (l<id wna JuhI;;" that, in tlio ovont of n rioing of 
flhivcH, "tho Ahnighty ]u\d no altributo which could ttil«o Hide 
■vtitli Bhivoownei-B in ituch a contoat." Tho other loading Htatofl- 
mon of that tinio, Franklin, Madinon, Hainillon, Patrick llon- 
ry, tlio IlandolpliR, Motjroo, whcthor from tho North or from 
tho Sojith, whether agreeing or not in their viowB on the ]>ractl 
cal mode of dealing with tho inBtitntion, alike concurred in 
reprobating at least tho principle of slavery* 

But it BcomB impoflsible that a whole people should live 
permanently in contemplation of a ByHtem which does violence 
to its moral inBtincts. One of two results will happen. Either 
its moral instincts will load it to reform tho institution which 
offends them, or those instincts will bo perverted, and become 
authorities for what in their unsophisticated condition they 
condemned. The latter alternative is that which has happened 
in the Southern States. Slavery is no longer regarded there as 
a barbarous institution, to be palliated with whispering humble- 
ness as an inheritance from a ruder age ; but rather as a sys- 
tem admirable for its intrinsic excellence, worthy to be upheld 
and propagated, the last and completest result of time.* The 
right of the white man to hold the negro in permanent thral- 
dom, to compel him to work for his profit, to keep him in 
enforced ignorancd, to sell him, to flog him, and if need be, to 
kill him, to separate him at pleasure from his wife and child- 
ren, to transport him for no crime to a remote region where he 
is in a few years worked to death — this is now propounded as 
a grand discovery in ethical and political science, made for the 
first time by the enlightened leaders of the Southern Confede- 
ration, and recommended by that philanthropic body to all 
civilized nations for their adoption. This Confederation, which 
is the opprobrium of the age, puts itself forward as a model for 
its imitation, and calmly awaits the tardy applause of mankind. 
" The ideas entertained at the time of the formation of the old 
Constitution," says the Vice-President of the Southern Confe- 
deracy, " were that the enslavement of the African race was in 
violation of the laws of nature ; that it was wrong in priiticiple, 
socially, morally, and politically. Ottr new govmiment is 
founded on exactly opposite ideas / its foundations are laid, its 
corner-stone rests, upo)i the great truth that the negro is not 

*It 18 instructive to observe the gradation by which this advanced point has betn 
readied. Th'rty years ago it waa contended "that there was not the slightest 
moral turpitude in holding slaves under existing circumstances in the South-"— 
Quarterly Review, Sept. and Dec, 1832, 
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tqauX to thft wlbtto man ; tlmt slavery — Hubordination to the . 
fetipcirior rttoo— •!« hk tmfcun^l nrd iMonU oondhioii. Thtg our 
Opmyhmmt ia theji/rst m the hutory of tha world Icuiad Kfon 
ihia great phynmlf philottophioalf md 7noral truth. It, 
this our iioolttl fabric ia flrinly i>ltintc)d, and I cannot permit iny- 
flolf to doubt tho ultinniato bucccbh of tlio full recogruti'on of tluH 
prinolplo throughout the oiviUzod and oidighroned world. . . . 
This stone whioh waw rejected by tho llrat Iniildore * Is bocorno 
the chief stone of tho corner* in our newodilloo."* Opinion in tho 
South has long paaaed beyond the stage at which slavery needs 
to be defended by argument. The subject is now jjovor touch- 
ed but in a strain such as the freedom conquered at Marathon 
and Platooa inspired in the oratorti of Athens. It is "the 
beneficent source and wholesome foundation of our civilization ;" 
an institution, " moral and civilizing, useful at once to blacks 
and whites." "To suppress slavery would be to Ui -ow back 
civilization two hundred years." " It is not a moral evil. It 
is the Lord's doing, and marvellous in our eyes. , . It is by 
divine appointment." 

But slavery in tho South is something more than a moral 
and political principle : it has become a fashionable taste, a 
social paasion. The possession of a slave in the South carries 
with it the same sort of preatige as the possession of land in this 
country, as the possession of a horse among the Arabs : it 
brings tho owner into connexion with the privileged class and 
forms a presumption that he has attained a certain social posi- 
tion. Slaves have thus in the South acquired a factitious 
value, and are coveted with an eagerness far beyond what the 
intrinsic utility of their services would explain. A Chancellor 
of South Carolina describes slavery as in accordance with " the 
proudest and most deeply cherished feelings " of his countiy- 
men — " feelings, which others, if they will, may call prejudices." 
A governor of Kansas declares that he "loves " the institution, 
and that he votes for it because he " loves " it. K"or are 
these sentiments confined to the slave^olding minority. The 
all-important circumstance is that they are shared equally by 
the whole white population. Far from reprobating a system 
which has deprived them of the natural means of rising in the 
scale of humanity, they fall in with the prevailing modes of 
thought, and are warm admirers, and, when need arises, 
effective defenders, of an institution which has been their curse. 
To be the owner of a slave is the chief object of the poor white's 



* Speech of Mr. A. H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Southern Confederaqj, 
delivered March, 1861. : ^ 
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ombition ; " (piot servos j>moit f" the ono erlfcorlon by yrblcb \m 
woigliH th& worth of hiin oiiviod suporiora in the Hoolal Boalo. 

BucU has boon tho couiho of opinion ontlioonbjootof alavory 
in tho Houtiiorn StjitoH. Tlio progron« of ovontB, f«r from oon- 
ducing to tho gradual mitigation and ultimate extinction of tlio 
, ByHtom, has tended distinctly in tho oppoBite direction — to tho 
aggravation of ita worat evils and the consolidation of its 
strength. The extenHion of tho area subject to the Slave Power 
and the increase in tho slave population have augmented at 
once the inducements for retaining the institution an<l tho 
ditlieulty of getting rid of it; while tho ideas of Buccosaivo 
generations, bred up in its presence and under tho inflnenoo 
of tho interests to which it has given birth, have provided for it 
in tho minds of the people a moral support. The result is, that 
the position of tho slave in the Southern* States at the present 
time, 80 far as it depends upon the will and power of his mas- 
tors, is in all respects more hopeless than it has ever been in 
any former age, or in any other quarter of the world. A Fugi- 
tive Slave law, which throws into shade tho former atrocities 
of slavery,, has been enacted, and until the recent disturbances 
was strictly enforced. The education of the negro is more 
than ever rigorously proscribed. Emancipation finds in the 
growth of fanatical pro-slavery opinions obstacles more formida- 
ble even than in the laws. Propositions have been entertained 
by the legislatures in some states for reducing all free coloured 
persons to slavery by one wholesale enactment ; in others these 
people have been banished from the state under pain of this 
fate. Everything in the laws, in the customs, in the education 
of the people, has been contrived with the single view of de- 
grading the negro to the level of the brute, and blotting out 
from his mind the hope and even the idea of freedom. 

The thoroughness — the absolute disregard of all consequences 
with which this purpose has been pursued, is but little under- 
stood in this country. History can supply no instance of a 
despotism more complete and searching than that which for 
some years past has prevailed in the Southern States. Since 
the attempt of John Brown at Harper's Ferry, ita oppression 
has reached a height which can only be adequately described 
as a reign of terror. It is long since freedom of discussion on 
any question connected with slavery would have been tolerated. 
But it is not merely freedom of discussion which is now pro- 
hibited. The design seems to have been formed of putting 
down freedom of thought, and of banishing from the South 
every trace of dissentient opinion. A system of espionage has 
been organized. The mail bags have in many states been freely 
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oponod, and tlio piONtnittstorH of poify vilhigoM liavo oxoiolHod n 
froo difHorotion in giving or wittdiolding tliu docuinuntH ontniHtod 
to tlioir euro. In tlio moro ftoiitliorn ntntoit vigiliinco conkitiit* 
toos huvf) be«a OBtttblinhod m p»rmanmc(K Iloforo tluvio Holf- 
oonnMlutod tribunnlH porBorln of tin1>jioiniHlic(l roputnf.iou luid 
inoffonBivo numnoni Imvo boon Bummonod, and, on h fnw duyh' 
notice, for no otiior oHonoo tlnm tliut of boing known to ontor- 
tain HontiinontH unfavourat)Io to Hlavory, liavo l)oun baniHhod 
from the stato wlioro tiioy ri!»idod ; and tliiH in (Kjroct violation 
of ft Bpooitlo provision of tlio ConBtitntion of tho Unlt^iyl Htatos.** 
Olergymon, wbo luivo brokori no law, for merely diwcHmrging 
tholr dutios according to their conHcionccft, havo boon arniMed, 
thrown into prison, and visited with ignominious ptuiiHhinont. 
Travollors, ^ho have incautionsly, in ignorance of tho IntonBity 
of tho popular fooling, ventured to give temporato exproHsion 
to anti-slavery opinions, havo boon ooized by tho mob, tarred 
and fuathorod, ducked, flogged, and in some instances hanged. 
Nay, so sensitively jealous Ims tho feeling of the Soutli become, 
that tho slightest link of connexion with a suspected locality — 
to have resided in the North, to havo sent one's children to a 
Northern scliool — is sufficient to secure expulsion from a slave 
state. An abolitionist in the ethics of the South is tho vilest of 
all human beings, and every one is an abolitionist who does not 
reside in a slave state and share to tho full the prevailing pro- 
slavery sontimentf Such is the point which civilization has 
reached under slave institutions. At thia cost the system is 
maintained.:}: 



• " The citizens of each state fihall be entitled to all the privilogoa and immunities 
of citizens in the several states." 

f It may readily be conceived that Southern intolerance did not relax aa tho groat 
Bociai Bchism approached its criaie. M. Cucheval-Clarigny gives the following vivid 
sketch of the measures by which unionist sentiment was overborne in the South : 
— " Chaque jour on voyait arriver, ilans los ^tats du centre on de I'oucst, des gena 
qui -avaient M dononc^s conime mal pensans, et qui avaieut rc^u, par lottre 
auonyme, I'invitation d'emigrer dans les vingt-quatre heures, sous peine de voir lour 
maison incendide et de recevoir un coup de couteau. Lea journnux de la Nouvcllo- 
Orldana, qui combattaient la separation, furent contraints I'un apn^s I'autro do cesser 
lour publication ou de changer compl6tement do langago. Dans lea villcs nn pen 
importantea du sud, des bandes anndefi parcouraient les rues, prdc(5d(5o8 d'un drupeau 
avcc lo palmier, et des menaces de mort etaient proforeea devant les maisons des 
gens suspects d'attachement 4 I'Union. Quand une legislature paraissait li(53iter 
devant un vote belliquoax, on tenait des reunions publiques pour gourmandor sa 
lenleur, et on lui adrci«>ait des objurgations. On no parlait do rion moins en eflbt 
dans certains 6tata quo de IsC-e voter des mesures d'oxception, rempriaonnement ou 
I'exile des suspects, et la con.Qscation do leurs biona." — Annmire des Deux Mondes, 
1860. p. 617. 

\ The Reign of Tlrror the SoutJu, <£r, p<iS8im ; also Jtepcyrls of the American Anti 
Shvery Society, for tho vear» ISSt-'SO. 
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ICXTIfiUNAt. F'OF.IOY OK HLWlfl HO(MimiCH. 

In tlu) f()r(if!;oin{^ cliai)lorH an iittoini>l; linti l)eon mado to aiuvlyzo 
tho HyMtotn of H0('.i(5ty ])r<iHonl,o{l in ilio Hlavo BtatOH, and to 
UHOortajn tho direction in wliich, under ordinary circnnintanooB, 
and in tho abttonco of intervention fron: without, tlio develoj)- 
incnt of HHch a syHtem proceeds ; and tho roHult of an exa- 
mination, aa well of tho Hoveral elomontw of wliicli tlio whole 
Bocioty is composed as of tlioir joint action, has been to sliow 
that it is eseontialiy retrograde in its character, containing 
within it no germs from whicli improvement can grow, and no 
forces competent to counteract those which press it downwards. 
In tlio remaining portion of this essay I shall endeavour to 
exhibit the working of this system in tho politics of tho Union ; 
and as, in relation to tho people who compose it, the social 
system of tho Slave States lias been seen to be retrograde, so, 
in relation to other societies with which it may come into 
contact, it will be found to be aggressive — to be constantly 
urged by osigencies, which it cannot control, to extend its 
territory, and by an ambition not less inevitable to augment 
its powerj^ 

The aggressive character of a social system deriving its 
strength from slavery — that is to say of a Slave Power — pro- 
ceeds primarily from the well-known economic fact, already 
more than once adverted to — the necessary limitation of slave- 
culture to soils of more than average richness, combined with 
its tendency to exhaust them. It results from this that societies 
based upon slavery cannot, like those founded upon free indus- 
trial institutions, take root, grow, and flourish upon a limited 
area. To secure their vigour, their roots must be always 
spreading. A constant supply of fresh soils of high fertility 
becomes, therefore, an indispensable requisite for the perma- 
nent industrial success of such societies. This is a fundamental 
principle in their political econon?y, and one which, we shall 
find, exercises a powerful influence on the course of their gene- 
ral history. As tho principle will hereafter be frequently 
referred to, it is important to observe that it is one about which 
no controversy can be said to exist, being as fully recognized 
by the upholders as by the opponents of slavery. " There is 
not a slaveholder," says J udgo Warner of Georgia, " in this 
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house or out of it, bat who knows perfectly well that, wlieii- 
ever slavery is confined within certain specified limits, its fntnro 
existence is doomed; it is only a question of time as to its final 
destruction. Ton nia_y take any single slaveholdini^ county in 
the Sontliern Status, in wiiieh the great staples of cotton and 
sugar are cultivated to any extent, and confine the present 
slave population within the limits of that county. Such is the 
rapid natural increase of the slaves, and the rapid exhaustion 
of the soil hi the cultivation of those crops (which add so much 
to tl.',e commercial wealth of the country), that in a few years 
it would be impossible to support them within the limits of 
such county. Both master and slave would be starved ont ; 
and what would be the practical effect in any one county, the 
same result would happen to all the slaveholding States, Sla- 
very cannot be confined within certain specified limits without 
producing the destruction of both master and slave ; it requires 
fresh lands, plenty of wood and water, not only for the comfort 
and happiness of the slave, but for the benefit of the owner."* 
It is, further important to observe that the internal organiza- 
tion of slave societies adapts them in a peculiar manner for a 
career of coustant expansion. "In free communities property 
becomes fixed in edifices, in machinery, and in improvements 
of the soil. In slave communities there is scarcely any pro- 
perty except slaves, and they are easil 'iiovable. Tiie free- 
man embellishes his home ; the slaveholder finds nothing to 
bind him to soils which he has exhausted. Freedom is enter- 
prising, biit not migratory as slavery is. It is not in the nature 
of slavery to become attached to place. It is nomadic. The 
slaveholder leaves his impoverished fields with as little reluc- 
tance as the ancient Scythian abandoned cropped pastures for 
fresh ones, and slaves are moved as readily as flocks and 
lierds."t 

Slavery thus requires for its success a constantly expanding 
field. It is also to be noted that within this field it is exclusive 
of all other industrial systems. It is true, indeed, that there 
exists in certain districts through the Slave States a considera- 
ble free population engaged in regular industry ; but this forms 
no real exception to the essential exelusiveness of slave socie- 
ties. These settlements of free farmers occur only where, from 
some cause, slavery has disappeared from tracts of country 
large enough to form the abode of distinct societies ; as in 
Western Virginia, where the exhaustion of the soil, under a 
long continued cultivation by slaves, compelled at one time an 



* Progress of Slavery, p. 227. 



f Ibid., p. 8. 
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extensive cmigvation of plantors ; or along the slopes of tlio 
Allcgli.anies, where the land is better suited to cereal crops than 
to cottpu or tobacco ; or, again, in Texas, wliere the assailable 
slave force haa not been sufficient to enable planters lo appro- 
priate the vast regions suddenly phiced at their disposal. In 
these cases, no doubt, colonics of free peasants are to bo found 
in the midst of the Slave States ; but there is here no real 
intermixture of the two forms of society. The free settlements 
remain in the Slave States as distinct communities* — oases of 
freedom in the vast desert of slavery — without bond of interest 
or sympathy to connect them with the surrounding population. 
Slave society is thus essentially exclusive of all other forms of 
social life.f No%v this characteristic of it is as well understood 
by the free population of the Northern States, as is the neces- 
sity to their system of a constantly expanding area by the 
planters of the South ; and hence it has happened that, when- 
ever free and slave societies have come into contact on the 
same field, a mutual antagonism has sprung up between them. 
Each has endeavoured to outstrip the other in the career of 
colonization, and, b^'^ first occupying the ground, to keep the 
field open for its futm*e expansion against the encroachments 
of its rival. " It has thus," says Mr. Weston, " become a race 
whether the negro from Texas and Ai-kansas, or the white 
labourer from Kansas and the free West, shall first reach New 
Mexico and the Gulf of California." 

But it is less in the economic, than in the moral and social, 
atlribuies of slave societies that we must look for the motive 
principle of their aggressive ambition. That which the neces- 
sity for fresh soils is to the political economy of such commu- 
nities, a lust of power is to their morality. The slaveholder 
lives from infancy in an atmosphere of despotism. He sees 
around him none but abject creatures, who, under fearful penal- 
ties to be inf icted by himself, are bound to do his slightest, his 
most unreasonable, bidding. "Tlie commerce between master 
and slave," says a slaveowner, " is a perpetual exercise of the 
most boisterous passions — the most unremitting despotism on 
the one hand, and degrading submission on the other. Our 
children see this, and learn to imitate it. . . . The parent 

* Sec Olmsted's account of the German settlement in Texas. — A Journey through 
Texas, pp. 143-146, nG-178. 

■j- This is not only iiistinctively felt by the Southerns, but maintained in theory. 
The following passage from the lhchvior,d Inquirer is sulBciently explicit : " Two 
opposite and coriflicting forms of society cannot, among civilized men, co-exist and 
endure. The one must give way and cease to exist ; the other become universal. 
If free society be unnatural, immoral, unchristian, it must fall, and give way to 
Blave society, a social system old as the world, universal as man." 
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HtonnH, tho child lookn on, oatcluiH tlio lincutiuitilH oi' wrath, 
putfl x./i tliO flrtino airs in tho circU) of enuillor hUivoh, gIvoH n 
\(Hm to tho worBt pannionH, and thiiH nuiiMid, odiiciitcd, and 
daily oxorolsod in tyranny, cannot hnt ho Htampod wiili itti 
oditJUfl poculiaritioB."* "Tiio iirnt notion," mxyn Do Tocquo- 
villo, " win'oh tho oitizon of tiro Southorn HtatoH aiMiuiicH in 
life, i8 that ho m horn to conunand, and tlio IhMt hahit which 
ho contracts is that of being obeyed without roHirttanco." Tlio 
d<iHpot iriood is thuH early iniproBBod on tho hojirt. of tho iilavo- 
liolder ; and it bears fruit in hia manners and life. " The exiot- 
onco of R dominant class necosearily leads to violence. Trained 
up from youth to tho iinreotrainod exerciso, of will, tho superior 
race or class naturally bocomey de8})otic, overbearing, and im- 
pationt. In their interconrso with their, inferiors this loads to 
unresisted oppression ; but with their equals, armed with simi- 
lar power and fired by the samo passions, it breaks out into 
fierce strife. ... In this country the relation of master 
and slave produces tho samo effect on the character of the 
dominant class as was formerly produced in Europe by that of 
lord and serf. There is the same imperious will, the same im- 
patience of restraint, the samo proneness to.anger and ferocious 
strife. The passions which are developed in the intercourse 
with inferiors show themselves, though in a different form, in 
tho intercourse with equals. Thus, by an inevitable retribution, 
wrorjg is made self-chastising, and the hand of the violent man 
is turned against himself. 

" Duelling is not the only form of this national proneness to 
acts of violence ; rather, it is the modified form which it 
assumes among fair and honourable men, who, even in their 
anger, disdain to take advantage of an adversary, and who 
have at least sufiicient self-command to give a semblance of 
reason to their passion. There are others, whose hasty impulses 
disdain even this slight self-restraint, who carry with them 
habitually the means of deadly injury, and use them on the 
slightest provocation." . . . "The custom of carrying 
arms is at once a proof of proneness to violence, and a provo- 
cation to it. This habit, I am informed, prevails very exten- 
sively in the South. "When coming down the Mississippi, a 

Colonel B , to whom I had been introduced, pointing to 

a crowd of men of all ranks clustered round the cabin stove, 
said : * Now, there is probably not a man in all that crowd who 
is not armed ; I myself have a pistol in my state-room.' ''f 

Such are the private influences by which the slaveholder is 



* Jefiferson'e Notes on Virginia, p. 39. 

f Stirling's Letters from the Slave States, pp. 2T0, 219. 
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inouMdd 1,0 nn liitciHO onivin^ for powjir. And vdiat Hcopo (in 
llio iiiHlilutioHH of Iho Houtli provide lor tlio HiiiiHrucllon, on a 
liu/ifo l,l»(5utro, of tlu) [)iinsiou which l,hoy gdiiorulo 'i In IVoo 
HociclioH l lifi jxitliH to onviiKuico aro varioua. Huco(Mtnf(d I rndc, 
Iho profoHHioiiH, Hci(Mu;o and liloraluro, Hocial rolbrni, pluhm- 
thropy, furniHli oniplojnionl. lor ilio redundant activity of the 
pooplo, and ojxin so trumy avornios to diHtinction. Hut for 
Hhivoht)ld()rH those nioana of advancoincnt do not exist. (Com- 
merce and manufacturcB aro excluded by the nocoHHitiea of tho 
oaHo. The profoasionfi, which are llie roHult of n\uch HuhdivlHioh 
of eni[)loymont whore i)opuhition is rich and donHO, can have 
no, place in a poor and tliiidy peopled country. Science and 
literature aro loft without tho principal inducements for their 
cultivation, whoro there ia no Hold for their most important 
practical applications. Socijfil reform and philanthropy would 
be out of place in a country where human chattels aro tho 
principal property. Practically, but one career lies open to 
tho Southerner desirous of advancement — agriculture cnrried 
on by slaves. To this, therefore, ho turns. In the mrtnagoment 
of his plantation, in tho breeding, buying, and selling of slaves, 
his life ifl passed. Amid the moral atmosphere which this 
mode of life engenders his ideas and tastes are formed. He 
tas no notion of ease, independence, happiness, wh6re slavery 
Is not found. Is it Strang^ then, that his ambition should con- 
nect itself with the institution around which are entwined his 
domestic associations, which is identified with all his plans in 
life, and which offers him the sole chance of emerging from 
obscurity ? 

But the aspirations of the slaveholder are not confined witiiin 
the limits of his own community. He is also a citizen of the 
United States* In the former he naturally and easily takes the 
leading place ; but, as a member of the larger society in whicb 
he is called upon to act in combination with men who have^ 
been brought up under free institutions, the position which he 
is destined to fill is not so clearly indicated. It is plain, how- 
ever, that he cannot become blended in the general mass of th& 
population of the Union. His character, habits, and aims are 
not those of the ITorthern people, nor are theirs his. The 
Northerner is a merchant, a manufacturer, a lawyer, a literary 
man, an artisan, a shopkeeper, a schoolmaster, a peasant farmer ; 
he is engaged in commercial speculation, or in promoting social 
or political reform; perhaps he is a philanthropist, and includes 
slavery -abolition in his programme. Between such men and 
the slaveholder of the South there is no common basis for 
political action. There are no objects in promoting which h© 
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cftn tjombino wiO> tliom in gfXxl Aiith mul upon public grouiulH. 
Tluu'o licfl boibro Uliu;tliorororo, but ono ultonuitlvo: bo muHl. 
ntmxd by biH fuUowB, fvixl bocotno poworl'ul (ih tlu) anHorlor mul 
propiigttiuJlHt of Bliivory ; or fiiirmg tbin, bo iiumt Hubniit. to bo 
of no account in tl\o i^obticH of tiio Union, iloro tbon iij^ivin 
iho Hbivobobior Ih tlirown back upon bis })«culiiir HyHtoni m tbo 
solo nio'um of ftatlHrying tlw nuiHtcr paHBion of blH lifo. In tbo 
Bocioty of tbo Union, no loss t.brtu in tbut of tbo State, bo lhid« 
, tbat h' s singlo patb to power Hea tlirongli tbo uiaintonanco and 
oxtonaion of tbis institution. Accordingly, to tipbold it, to 
Btrongtbon it, to provido for ita futuro grovvtb and indollruto 
expansion, bocomoR tbe dream of bia life — tbo ono great object 
of hia oxiatonco. But tbia 13 not all ; tliia aanio institution, 
•wbi6b ia tl»o beginning and end of tbo alavoboldor's being, 
places between bitn and tbo citizens of free aociotioa a broad 
and impasaablo gulf. Tbo aystottl wbicb is tbo foundation of 
bis present existence and futuro bopea is by tbom denounced 
as sinful and inbunian ; and be ia bimsclf liold np to tbe re- 
probation of mankind, Tbo tongues and bands of all freemen 
TO inatinctively raised against biuif A consciousness is tlius 
awakened in tbe minda of tbe community of alaveboldera that 
tboy aro a proscribed clase, tliat their poaition is onfe of anta- 
gonism to the wbole civilized world ; and tbe feeling binds 
them together in the fasteat concord^ Their pride is arouaed| 
and all the energy of their nature is exerted to make good their 
position against tbose who would assail it. In tbia manner the 
instinct of self-defence and the , sentiment of pride come to aid 
the passion of ambition, and all tend to fix in the minds of 
slaveholdere the resolution to maintain at all hazards the key- 
stone of their social order. To establish their scheme of society 
on such broad und firm foundationa that they may set at de- 
fiance the public opinion of free nationa, and, in the last resort, 
reeist the combined eiSbrts of their physical power, becomes at 
length the settled purpose and clearly conceived design of the 
whole body., To this they devote themselves with the zeal of 
fanatics, ^^ith the persistency and aecrecy of conspirators. 

The poaition of slaveholders thua naturally fosters the pas- 
sion of ambition, and that passion inevitably connects itself 
with the maintenance and extension of slavery. Whether this 
ambition would find means to assert itself in tbe politics of tbo 
United States might at one time have seemed more than doubt- 
ful. From the very origin of the Republic there were causes 
in operation which threatened, if not vigorously encountered, 
to exclude the South from that influence which it aspired to 
attain. The institutions of tbe Union are baaed, in a large 
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(loffroo, on tlio in imciplo of roi»i'OH()nl;ution in proportion (:o num- 
l)erH. nul:, m wo huw en n forujor oocuMioti, iho Mooiul Hyntoin 
of tho Houtiiorn Htdtos m ill oulculutdd to oncourngo tI»o growth 
of ])opulatioii, wliilo tho inHtltntions of tho North pocnliavly 
favour it. On tho forumtion of t|io Fotloral Union tho North 
imd Bonth stiirtod in tliia roapoet upoji noarly ocpnil torina;* 
an<l for a while — ho long as Blavo trading with Africa was por- 
niitted— thia oquality waH approxirnatoly rnaintainod. JJut in 
1808 tho African elavo trado was aholishod ; and tho principal 
external Bouroo'on which tho South relied for recruiting its 
l)oi)ulatior> was thus cut olf. On tho other hand, froo emigra- 
tion from Em-opo continued to pour into tho Northern States in 
a constantly increasing stroam ; while at tho uaino time tho 
natural increase of tho Northern people, under the stittiulua 
given to early marriages by tho groat industrial prosperity of 
the country, was rapid boyond precedent. From tho influence 
of those causes, tho original equality in numbers between North 
and South was soon converted into a decided preponderance of 
the North ; and the natural course of events tended constantly 
to increase tho disproportion. 

This state of things, it was obvious, threatened ultimately 
the political extinction of the South, incapable as it was of 
taking part in politics except as a distinct interest. At first 
view, indeed, it might seem as if this consummation was not 
merely ultimately inevitable, but imminent. In point of fact, 
however, the South, far from being reduced to political insigni- 
ficance, has, tliroughout the whole period that has elapsed 
since the foundation of the government, maintained paramount 
sway in the councils of the Union. 

This result, so contrary to what one might at first sight have 
anticipated, it is the fashion to attribute to superior capacity 
for politics among the Southern people ; and the theory certainly 
receives some countenance from the fact, that of the illustrious 
men who founded the republic some of the most eminent were 
furnished by the South. It is, however, quite unnecessary to 
resort to so improbable an hypothesis, as that political capa- 
city is best nourished by institutions which tend to barbarize 
the whole life, in order to understand the part taken by the 
South in the politics of the Union. The sufficient explanation 



* la It 90 the numbers were respectively as follows: — 

Free States. Slave States. 
WhUes 1,900,976 Whites .l,a'71,488 

Free Blacks . . . 27,102 Free Blacks . . . 33,364 
Slaves 40,364: Slaves 667,533 



Total 



1,968,462 



Total 



1,961,376 
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h to 1)0 found In two oivcurnxtrnjooH — In llio nature of tbo Fodo- 
rnl Oon»tltui,tion, logurdod in connexion with tho ninglduoHH 
of aim ttnd BtoudineaM of purpoHO, wluch nuturully cJnaructiirizo 
mon w1k)8« intorottta and ideiia arc oondncd witluu tho narrow 
range per tnittud by nlavo inntitutionH. 

The Federal Constitution, as io well known, was a conipro- 
mlHO hotwoon two prinoiploH — tho doniocratio principle of 
reprcBontation in proportion to n\indjorH, and tlio federal princi- 
ple of roprcBontation according to Htaten. In tho Lower Hombo 
of OongroHB — tho llouae of KepresentativeB — tho former princi* 
pie prevailed ; tho Kovoral Btatcsof tho Union sending nuMnbera 
to this asaonihly in j)roportion to the rohitivo numbers of their 
population. In the Senate — tlio Upper House,— on tho other 
Iiand) roproBontation took place according to Btatea — each state, 
without regard to extent or population, being there represented 
by tho same number of senators. In tho election of the Presi- 
dent these two principles were combined, and the voting power 
of tho several states was determined by adding to tho number 
of their l oprosentatives in the Lower House tho number of tlioir 
representatives in the Senate — that is to say, by the proportion 
of members which each state respectively sent to both Houses. 
Such was tho general character of the scheme.* 

In the arrangement, as thus stated, there would seem to be 
nothing which was not calculated to give to numbers, wealth, 
and intelligence, their due share in the government of the coun- 
try. But in applying to the South the principles j nst described, a 
provision was introduced which had the effect of very materially 
altering, as regards that portion of the Union, the popular charac- 
ter of the Constitution. This was the clause enacting what isknown 
as the three-fiftlis vote. The House of Representatives professed 
to be baaed on the principle of representation in proportion to 
population ; but, by virtue of this clause, in reckoning popula- 
. tion slaves were allowed to count in the proportion of five slaves 
to three free persons. Now, when we remember that the slaves 
of th'> South number four millions in a population of^hich the 
total is under ten millions, it is not diflBcult to perceive what 
must be the effect of such an arrangement upon tho balancoo of 



♦ The means by which it has been sought to preserve the balance between these 
two principles of the Constitution are thus briefly and comprehensively stated in the 
Federalist: — " The Constitution is, in strictness, neither n.Hoationa] nor a federal 
Constitution, but a composition of both. In its foundation it is federal, not national ; 
in the sources from which the ordinary powers of the government aro drawn it is 
partly federal and partly national ; in the operation of these powers it is national, 
not federal ; in the extent of them again it is federal, not national ; and, finally, in 
the authoritative mode of introducing amendments, it is neither wholly federal 
nor wholly national.'" — Story on the Constitution of the Uniied States, vol. i., p. 199. 
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forcoH iimlor tlio' OonHtitutlon. In tlio proHidcintidl olocHon of 
1800, llio hIuvc^ roprcHCfUatjon whh Hourly ocituil to ono-third of 
tho wholo Bontliorn ropmiontulion ; from which il; iippoarH that 
tho iitfluonoo of tho Boiith in tlio fijonorul roprcHontatioii of tho 
Union wu8, in virtno of tho throo-flftliH voto, nearly ono-half 
groator than it would have boon iiad tho pojmlar principio of 
tho ConBtitutioti boon fairly carried out. Ihit tho inllnonco of 
tho South, as wo formerly Haw, merely moans tho inlluenco of 
a fow hundred thouHand BlavoholderH ; the wholo political power 
of the Slave States being in practice monopolized by this body. 
Tho case, thoroforo, stands thus : under tho local institutions of 
the Slave States, the sluvoholding interest — a mere fraction in 
tho wholo population — predominates in tho South ; while, under 
this provision of tho Federal Constitution, the South acquires 
an influence in tho Union by ono-half greater than legitimately 
belongs to it. It is true this would not enable the Southern 
States, while their aggregate population was inferior to that of 
the Northern, to command a majority in tho Lower House by 
moans of their own members. But we must remember that 
tho South is a homogeneous body, having but onu interest to 
promote and one policy to pursue ; while the interests and aims 
of the North are various, and its councils consequently divided. 
"The selfish, single-purposed party," says Mr, Senior,* " to 
which general politics are indifferent, which is ready to ally 
itself to Free-traders or to Protectionists, to Reformers or to 
Anti-reformers, to Puseyites or to Dissenters, becomes power- 
ful by becoming unscrupulous. If Ireland had been an inde- 
pendent country, separated from England, the Ultra- Catholic 
party, whose only object is the domination of the clergy and of 
the Pope, would have ruled her. This is the source of the in- 
fluence of a similar party in France. The Clerical, or Jesuit, 
or Popish, or Ultramontane faction — whatever name we give 
to it — has almost always obtained its selfish objects, because 
those objects are all that it cares for. It supported the Kesto- 
ration, its Priests blessed the insurgents of February, 1848, and 
it now worships Louis Napoleon. The only condition which it 
makes is ecclesiastical and Popish supremacy, and that condi- 
tion tlie governor for the time being of France usually accepts. 

" Such a party is the Southern party in the United States." 
Its single aim has been the consolidation and extension of 
slavery ; and to the accomplishment of this end it has always 
been ready to sacrifice all other interests in the country, and, if 
necessary, the integrity of the Union itself. Wo may see, then, 
in what consists the vaunted aptitude for politics exhibited by 



* t^lMurji in ike United States, pp. 16, 17. 



Sonthom mm : it; lies nfmply in tho IntoiiHo Bolilnluiofia nnd uttor 
ftbmenoo of eornplo with which thoy have poralHtontly ptiHhod 
thoirobjoot. llioy have acted Htondily together— a oouiho for 
whio)) no politlcut virtuo wae nocerwary wlioro thoro waa but a 
single intereflt to pvonioto, and that Intoroet their own. They 
have contriyod, by an uneornpiilouH twe of an iinmonflo patron- 
age, to detach from the array of their #»pponontfl a Boclion aufH- 
ciently largo to turn the scale of dfvielone in tlieir favour:— in 
other word«, they have been BuoooBBful practitioners in the art 
of political jobbery. liastly, thoy have forked on the appre- 
hensions and the patriotism of the country at large by the con- 
stantly repeated throat which thoy havo now proved t'nomsolves 
capable of putting in /orce — of dissolving the Union.* 

The actual inferiority in population of the Soathorn to the 
Northern States, ovpn under the peculiar advantage conferred 
by the three-fifths clause, rendered it necessary that the slave- 
holders should procure an ally among the northern people ; and 
this indispensable ally they found in the Democratic party. It 
has been frequently remarked upon with surprise that, in seek- 
ing a political connexion, the South — whose social and political 
system is intensely aristocratic — should have attached itself to 
that party in the Union in which the democratic principle has 
"been carried to the greatest extreme. But the explanation is 
to be found in the circumstances of the case. The peculiarity 
of the industrial and social economy of the Southern States led 
them from the fii*st to lean to the doctrine of state rights, as 
opposed to the pretensions of the central government; and the 
doctrine of state rights is a democratic doctrine. On this fun- 
damental point, therefore, the principles of the Southern 
oligarchy and those of the Northern democracy were the same. 
But the alliance was not destitute of the cement of interest and 
feeling. Tlie Democratic party had its principal seats in the 
great towns along the Northern seaboard; and between the 
capitalists of these towns and the planters of the South the 
commercial connexion had always been close. Capital is much 

* " Plgnrez-vovm sur un vaisseau un homme debont pr68 de la sainte-barbe, aveo 
nn m^che allum^e ; il est aeul, mais on lui ob^it, oar, k la premidro deaobdissance, il 
se fera sauter avec tout I'^quipage. VoU^ prfoisSment ce qui se passait en Am6- 
rique depuis qu'elle allait tl la derive. La manoeuvre ^tait oommand^o par I'homme 
qui tenait la mfiche. ' A la premiere d^sobeisaance, nous nous quittons.' Tel a 
^ii de tout temps le langage des Etats du Sud. On les savait capables de tenir pa- 
role : aussn n'y avait-il plus qu'un argument en Am6rique, la scission. ' R6voquez 
le compromis, sinon la scission ; modifiez la legislation des Etats libres, sinon la 
suission ; courez aveo nous les aventures, et entreprenez des eonqu^tes pour I'escla- 
vage, sinon la scission ; enfin, et par dessus tout, ne vous permeftez jamais d'elire un 
president qui ne soit pas nfltre caudidat, sinon la scission. ' " — Un Grand Peivph qui 
86 relive, p. Z'J. 
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iioodod undor ft hIhvo HyBtoin, and ]b ftt tlio sfttno tirno HCftiTO. 
Ill (ho Northoi ri (5i(,ioH it was ftbmulunt. To tlio <3rt|)ltftlifi»t8 of 
tl»o Korthorri cUicfi, Lliorotbi'o, tbo plftntorH ia nood of fiuida lor 
c(3,iTyiiig on tholr induntry liud I'ocourHo; and ft hirf^o auioiuit 
of donioomtio capital caino thua to bo invcHtcd on tho Hooirlty 
of kIuvo proporty. A comrniniity of Intorost wiifl in tlus way 



tho Northern eitioB forniorly boon tho grojit cmporia of tlvo 
African wlftvo trado, and hjul novor wholly abftndonod tlio no- 
fariouB tralUc ; and tho tone of mind oni^ondorod by conBtant 
familiarity with alavory in itb worst form naturally prodinpoacd 
tlnoui to an nllianco with slavohoiders. Widely sundered, thero- 
foro, as wdro tho Southern oligarchy and tho Democratic party 
of tho Nt rth in general political principle, there wft8 enough 
in common between them to foria tho basis of a selfish bargain. 
A bargain, accordinjjly, wati struck, of which the consideration 
on the ona side was tho command of tho Federal government 
for tho (ijaension of slavery, and, on tho other, a share in tho 
patronage of the Union. On these terms a coalition between 
these two parties, so opposed in their general tendencies, has, 
almost from the foundation of tho republic, been steadily main- 
tained ; and in this way the South — vastly inferior though it 
has been to its competitor in wealth, population, and intelli- 
gence — in all the conditions to wl)ich political power attaches 
in well-ordered states — has, nevertheless, contrived to exercise 
a leading influence upon the policy of the Union. 

These considerations will suffice to explain how the South 
has been enabled, even when in a minority, co engage with 
success the representatives of the North. In the Lower House 
of Congress it has been always of necessity in this position ; 
representation being here in proportion to population, in which, 
even including slaves, the South is inferior to its rival. But in 
the Upper House — the House which under the Constitution 
enjoys the most important prerogatives and the highest influence 
— the South has found itself at less disadvantage. In the Senate, 
as has been already stated, representation takes place according 
to states; each state returning two members without regard either 
to the number of its inhabitants or to the extent of its territory. 
To maintain itself, therefore, on an equal footing with the North 
in this assembly, the South has only need to keep the number 
of slave states on an equality with that of the free ; and this 
did not seem to be beyond its power. For, the tendency of 
slavery being to disperse population, a given number of people 
under a slave regime would naturally cover a larger space of 
country, and consequently would aflbrd the materials for the 
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crcHtton of a gr4}ater uuiribor of HtutoM, thun llio Hnrno lunnlior 
tuirk'i* A rigiina of froodotu. Wliuf:, tUoroioru, (lio Houth rctiiiirod 
U) Hoonro itii i>r(idotnIi)aik<]u in tliu Hvimtc, wuh u t^i ritory liirgo 
onough for tho oroutiou of turn hUvu Hlattm as fiuit. uh t.lio oxi- 
goncioii of itfi politiuii might dotnniHl tltum. To koop opoii llio 
torrlfory of tho lTnioi» for IIiIh purpoBO luw, in coowMpiouco, 
alwayB boon a oupilul object in tlui poilticB of iho Boulli ; and 
in thift way a political baH boon a(l()u<l to the ooonoinic nioiivo 
for oxtondo^ Uirrltory. Two foroon liavo tliUH boon ooiiBtantly 
urging on Ibo Slavo l\>wor to torritoriid agj^randiztunonl; — tbo 
nood for froBh soilw, and tlio nood for slave afatcB. Of tliuBO tbo 
former — tbat wliicb procoodw from itH induBtrial roquiroinonta — 
is at once tbo moHt fundamental and tbo most imperutivo ; but 
it baa not been tbat wblcb, in tbo actual bistory of tne United 
States, bafl been moat fro(piontly called into ()lay. In point of 
fact, tbo political motive buH in a great inoaHure Buporaodcd tbo 
economic. Tlio dobire to obtain iVosli territory lor tbo creation 
of slavo atates. witb a view to influence in tbo Senate, baa 
carried tlio South in its career of ag^';re88ion far beyond tho 
range which its mere industrial necessities would have pre. 
scribed. Accordingly, for nearly a quarter of a century — ever 
since tl\o annexation of Texas — the territory at tho disposal of 
the South has been very much greater than its available slavo 
force has been able to cultivate ; and its most urgent need has 
now become, not more virgin soils on which to employ its 
slaves, but more slaves for the cultivation of its virgin soils. 
The important bearing of tin's change on the views of the 
Slave Power will hereafter be pointed out : for the present, it 
is sufficient to call attention to the fact 

A principle of aggressive activity, in addition to that which 
is involved in tho industrial necessities of slavery, has thus been 
called into operation by the conditions under which the Slave 
Power is placed in the Senate. But we should here bo careful 
not to orerrato the influence exercised on that Power by its 
position in the Federal Union. It would, I conceive, be an 
entire mistake to suppose that this desire for extended territory, 
which, under actual circumstances, has shown itself in the 
creation of slave states with a view to influence in the Senate, 
is in any such sense tho fruit of the position of the South in the 
Federal Union as that wo should be justified in concluding 
that, in tho event of the severance of the Union, the South 
would cease to desire an extension of its territory on political 
grounds. Such a view would, in my opinion, imply an entire 
misconception of the real nature of tho forces which have been 
et work. The lust of dominion, which is the ruling passion of 
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tlio Hliivo J'owor, in mA. iiooidoiilal but. iiihoroiit — liiw ilH Hourco, 
not: tho coimtilulion of ilio Koimt,<i, but, in llio I'ntMluiiinnlul 
ipHtiluliou of tlio HIiiYo Hlak'H ; jukI tho brnt of (b)ininion, •ixiHfr 
\\\ft; in fin oinl)o(lio(l form in a now continent, cannot bnt iind 
itA iKHno in territorial ag^raiuHzoniont. Tliir< by no nioanrt 
'.lojjoiuiH upon Hpocniativo inloronco. It atbnit/.i of proof, aH a 
unittdr of fact, tbjit t,ljo projoctn of tlio Houtb for oxt<uuling it« 
(ioinain have novor boon nioro daring, and bavo ncvor boon 
piirtbod with greater energy, than during tho buit llvtj yourH^ — 
tho very period in wliich the Houthorn loadorti iiavo boon 
maturing their phuiH for seceding from tho Union. Tlio Federal 
connexion may have facibtatod the ambitious aiuiaof tho South 
■wbih) tho Federal government was in ita handfl, but, far from 
being the source of its ambition, it is becuuHO it oilerH, under 
the changed conditiouH, impedimenta to tho expanding viowB 
of tho more aspiring minds of the South, that the attempt is 
now made to break lo(»so from Federal ties. Extended domi- 
nion is in truth the very purpose for which the South has 
ongiiged in the present struggle ; and tho thought which now 
sustains it through its fiery ordeal is (to borrow the words ol 
the ablest advocate of the Southern cause) tlie prospect of "an 
empire in the future . . . extending from the homo of Wash- 
ington to tho ancient palaces of Montezuma — uniting the pronrl 
old colonies of England with Spain's richest and most romantic 
dominions — combining the productions of the great valley of 
the Mississippi with the mineral riches, the magical beauty, 
the volcanic grandeur of Mexico "f In plain terms, the stake 
for which the South now plays is Mexico and the intervening 
Territories. The position of the Slave Power in the Union 
has thus determined the mode, not supplied the principle, 
of its aggressive action. It has brought out into more distinct 
consciousness, and presented in a more definite shape, the con- 
nexion between the ruling passion of the Slave Power and the 
natural means for its gratification. Bat the passion and the 
means for its gratification were there independently of the poli- 

* Soo Reports of tho American Anli-Slavory Society for the years 1859 and 1860. 

\ Sponco's American Union, p. 286. Hero for a moment the genius of the South 
is revealed in nnked majesty. It is but for a mopjent. A few pages further on (p. 
291) tlio scene changes, and the South is restoi'ed to ita proper rdle. We have 
presented to us the aspect of a people spurning (he idea of conquest, bounding ita 
aspirations to tho lowest requirement of frco men — tho demand for autonomy : — 
" Be our ignorance of the merits of this q\iestion ever ao groat, we behold a country 
of vaat extent and large numbers earnestly desiring self-government. It threatens 
none, demands nothing, attacks no one, but wishes to rule itself, and ctosirea to bo 
♦let alone.' " 

" Amphora coopit 
Institui ; curronto rota cur urceua oxit ?" 
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tlcal fiytitom of tlio Unlttid StutoH ; niul tbo Hhivo I'owor, wiUi ii 
viwt unocoriplod or hftU-poopUul territory ttrouiid It, could not 
}iavo fttllod under any olrciunHtancoH, In tho Union or <nit of it, 
to Mnii hi tlio opproprintion of tluit territory itH naturiil ciuoor. 



OIIAITEU VII. 

TJIIC OAUKKIt OF THE HLAVIC TOWKll. 

Tnifl iiggrousivo ambition of tlio Southern StutoH 1>U8 boon traced 
in tbo last cbaptor to two principlcB — the economic necessities 
forced upon tbom by tbo character of their industrial systom, 
and tbo growth of passions and habits, generated by the ])re- 
senco of slavery, which require for their satisfactio'i political 
predominance. It\ tlfo present chapter J. propose to show bow 
these two principles have operated in the actual liistory of tho 
United States. 

At tbo time of tbe establishment of the Federal Union tho 
position of slavery in North America was that of an exceptional 
and declining institrition. Many circumstances conspired to 
produce this result. The war of independence bad kindled 
among the people a spirit of liberty whicli was strongly antago- 
nistic to compulsory bondage. In the leaders of the revolt this 
spirit burned with peculiar intensity; and thougb many of them 
were natives of tbe South and slaveholders, they were almost 
to a man opposed to the system, and anxious for its abolition. 
From the Northern States, where slavery bad originally been 
planted, it was rapidly disappearing. In tbe unsettled territory 
then at tbe disposal of the central government — notwithstand- 
ing that this territory had been ceded to it by a slave state — 
the institution was by an ordinance of the central governuient 
proscribed. Economic causes were also tending to its over- 
throw. The crops which are adapted to slave cultivation are, 
ao we have seen, few in number. Those which at this time 
formed the principal staples of the slave states of the Union 
were riee, indigo, and tobacco. The last was already produced 
in quantities more than sufficient for the market ; and in the 
two former India was rapidly supplanting the United States. 
Sugar was not yet grown in tbe Union, Cotton was still an 
unimportant crop. But it happened that about this time several 
causes came into operation, which in their effect completely 
reversed the direction of events, drove back the tide of freedom, 
and gave to slavery a new vitality and an enlarged career. It 
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now iluili tlio HtoHiu (iri|j;ino, liavln^ undorgono tlio Iinprovo- 
nonlH of Wall, wiih llmt, ii[»plltMl oii u Jai'^^o hcjiIo to inriiiufac- 
luriiig in(l\u»lry. CJoJitoinpomtioouHly tho luvcntiorm of Har- 
gnuvoH, Arkwrifjlit, uiul (Jroinpton im colton-fipinning had boon 
iiuvlo. Jhit tlioHo uivcntioiii), momontoufl an thoy woro, would 
luivo failed in groat, ])art of tlioir effect, had thoy not. boon Hup- 
plenionted by another — the invotvtion of the Haw-|^in by Whit- 
ney, rroviounly to thin invention tlio otdy eotton grown in 
Aniorica, wliioh was available for tho general piU'jxmw of eoni- 
^nerco, wan tluit which waB Icnown aa the Bea leland kind. This 
waa loiig llbred and oidy grow in a few favoiired h)caliticH. 
The bulk of tho cotton crop oonsiHtod of tlio Hhort-Hbrod vario- 
ticH, but the difficulty of separating tho Bood from tho wool in 
this apocicB of tlio plant by tho methods then in use, was so 
great as to render it for tho ordinary purposes of cotton nmnu- 
facturo of little value. It was to overcome this difficulty that 
Whitney addressed himself; and the success of his invention 
was 80 complete, that the whole American crop camo at once 
into general demand; At tho same time, while these causes 
woro conducing to a great increase in the general consumption 
of cotton, a vast territory, eminently adapted for tho cultivation 
as well of this as of most other slave products, came into the 
possession of tho United States. The combined elfect of nil 
these occurrences was to give an extraordinary impulse to the 
cultivation of cotton ; and cotton being pre-eminently a slave 
product, and moreover only suited to those districts of the 
United States where slavery was already established, this was 
followed by a corresponding extension of slavery. In a few 
years aflsr Whitney's invention, the exports of cotton from the 
United States were decupled ; by the year 1810, they had been 
multiplied more than a hundredfold, and, from being a product 
of small account, cotton rapidly rose to be the principal staple 
of tho Southerri States. 

The early progress of the Southern planters, under the stimu- 
lus thus given to their enterprise, attracted little observation. 
To the west of the original slave states — ^Virginia, the Oarolinas, 
and Georgia — lay extensive districts still unsettled, well suited 
for cultivation by slave labour, and too far removed from the 
Free States to be sought as a field for free colonization. Over 
these regions the planters rapidly spread themselves. But in 
1804 an immeiise range of country was gained to the United 
States by purchase from France, which, including some of the 
richest portions of the valley of tho Mississippi, from its junc- 
tion with the Missouri to its mouth, offered equal attractions to 
settlers from both divisions of tho Union. This was the Terri- 
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tory of LouiBiantt, out of wliloli iiw HtuUm of LonlHlium, Arlcan- 
Boa, MIhuoui'I, and KunHUB have Hincc huoii foiiiiud ; (itxl if, wm 
}ioro that (ho livol protonsiorin of l;ho two HyHtouiH of frmidoui 
hikI filttvory flwt oiwno into onlllfiion. 

Tho Torritoiy thuB noquircd utood, in itH roluiiona to tiio Fodo- 
ral govornmont, on prooiaoly tlio auuio footing witli n lar;j;o dia- 
« triot known a« the !Nortli-woRtorn Territory, whioh liad at an 
Garlier period, by cession from Virginia, ooino into poHHOBsion 
of the United Stutoa. Ti»o government of tliia Torritoi'y had 
been provided for by a colobratod inatrnmont — tlio ordinance 
of 1787 — enacted by OongroBa while yet constituted under the 
Articlea of Confederation, and by thia inatrnmont involuntary 
servitude, except in ppniahmont of crime, wna prohibited within 
the Territory. It has boon questioned whether, in iasiiing this 
ordinance ".oMlo still under the Articles of Confederation^ Con- 
gress did not exceed its proper powers.* The question ia, how- 
over, curious rather than important ; for in framing the Consti- 
tution of the United States an article was introduced to provide 
for thia very case. By thia article it was enacted that " Con- 
gress should have power to dispose of, and make all iio6dful 
rules and regulations respecting, the Territory or other property 
belonging to the United States." There could, therefore, be no 
doubt as to the competency of Congress, und^r the Constitution, 
to legislate for the Territories ; and there was, consequently, no 
legal barrier to applying to the new acquisition obtained from 
France the same rule which had by the ordinance of 1787 be m 
applied to the North- Western Territory. There were, however, 
practical difficulties in the way. Slave institutions were 
already existing in some portions of the Territory of Louisiana ; 
and when the occasion arose for providing for the government 
of the remainder, it happened that the attention of the North 
was fully occupied with its foreign relations for this was the 
time when those negociation^ with England were in progress 
which resulted in the war of 1812, These circumstances were 
favourable to the advances of the Slave Power. From the 
basis of operations supplied by the French slave colony at the 
mouth of the Mississippi the planters rapidly carried their insti- 
tution along the western bank of that river. By degrees they 
reached the district which now forms the State of Missouri, and 
by the year 1818 had acquired there so firm a footing as to be ^ 
enabled to claim for it admission into the Union as a slave 
state. 

The admission of Missouri to the Union forms for many rea- 
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mm iin o])oi;li in llio grfuul Htnigglo bol.wtHm froo and Hlavo 
luhonr in Norlli Aumricii. It wan (»i \\m occanion that both 
parti(in apixMir flrnt to liavo bocoino nonttiblc of tho inlioront 
aniagonimri of thoir mtpoclivo })OHitionH, and to havo l)ut forth 
their wbolo Hironf^th in nmtual oppoHition. Tho contcHt waa 
(jarricd on with extraordinary violonco, and wan tornnnatod by 
u ('oini»roiniH(), which was b)ng conflidorcd in tho light of a 
national conipact irrevocably binding on tho coinbatantu on 
both HidcH. Tho occasion boing of this inij)ortanco, it ib deiiira- 
blo that wo uhould appreciate with m much procioion as poasi- 
blo tho Btakn which waa at iasuo, and tho motivoa which ani- 
mated the contending parties. 

And hero, though at tho riak of wearying tho reader, it may 
bo well once more to ropoat that tho aggrossivo character of tho 
Slave Power has boon traced to two principlos — tho one econo- 
mic, proceeding from the necessity to slavery of a constant sup- 
ply of fresh soils ; tiie other political, having its roots in that 
passion for power which tho position of slaveholders — m a 
dominant race, isolated from thoir equals, and shut out from 
tho pursuits which distribute tho energies of free communities 
into various channels — inevitably engenders. Again, it has 
been seen that this latter principle, under tho Constitution of 
the United States, exerts itself chiefly in the effort to increase 
i Southern representation in the Senate through the creation of 
new slave states. Lastly, it has appeared that the system of 
society which slavery produces is in its nature an exclusive sys- 
tem — its presence acting as a cause of repulsion towards free 
societies — and that, consequently, when these two forms of 
society como into contact on the same territory, an inevitable 
antagonism springs up between them, an antagonism which 
displays itself in the efforts which they make to outstrip each 
other in a race of colonization, each side endeavouring by prior 
occupation of the soil to exclude its rival and keep open for 
itself a field for future growth. 

These being the principles which governed the conflicting 
interests, we shall find that the stake wliich was at issue in the 
Missouri controversy was well calculated to call them actively 
into play. 

The position of Missouri is one of the most commanding in 
the central portion of North America. Possessing great agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, it is watered by two of the no- 
blest rivere in the continent — the Mississippi and the Missouri. 
It is in the direct line of movement westward from the Free 
Statesv If established as a free state, it would become a centre 
of colonization for the North, from ^hich free labour would 
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pour along tho Viilloye of tlio M!HBjt<Hi|»pi, tlio MinHourK mid tlio 
, ArlciiiiHftB, and thot»cio to Northorn Toxiih. On tluroMior hand, 
if oooupiad by Hlavo hmtitutioiiB, it would out oif tho natiind 
oxpantilon of tho Froo BtatoH, uud turn th(i Htrcam of oinigrHtlon 
!n tlio diroction of tho uorth-wcBt — to Um fortihi and Iohh ji;ouiiil 
regions, But tho poh'tical couHoquonccH doi)oM(Iin^ upon tho 
sottlomont of thi» qutiiBtion woro not Iohh inouiontoiiH than tito 
induatrial and Hociul. Whon tho proposal for tho jidnuBslon of 
MiBsouri wtta llrHt brought boforo Congrosa, tho l.^'roo and tho 
Sliivo States woro exactly equal in nunibor. Tho adnuftaion of 
Missouri as a slave state would just turn tho scale in favour of 
tho South, and, by consoquonco, givo it a sujioriority in tho 
Senate — a superiority, which, in conjunction with tho advan- 
tages it possessed in the Lower IIouso in virtue of its capacity 
for combined action, could scarcely fail to render it tho para- 
mount power in tho Union. Thq succfjss of tho South, more- 
over, in this instance, owing to tho connnanding geographical 
position of Missouri, would open for it tho path to future con- 
quests ; for, by diverting the stream of JSTorthorn emigration to 
the north-west, it would secure for the future use of tho Slave 
Power the vast reach of fertile territory lying between that 
state and Texas — an area which comprised some of tho richest 
and best watered lands within the domain of the Republic. 
The terms, therefore, on which Missouri should be admitted to % 
the Union became a question of prime importance, in connexion 
with the present and future interests of slave and free institu- 
tions on the continent of North America. 

Accordingly, no sooner was the proposition raised for the 
admission of Missouri to the Union than the North rose ener- 
getically against the demand, and a violent political contest 
ensued. It lasted nearly three years, and was terminated by 
the celebrated Compromise which has become a landmark in 
American history. Under this settlement Missouri was received 
into the Union as a slave state, on the condi*;ion that in future 
slavery should not be carried north of the parallel 36° 30' of 
north latitude. In all essential respects this was a victory for 
the slaveholders. They obtained all that they then desired — 
the most commanding position in central America, a path to 
future conquests, a recognised footing in the Territory of the 
Union ; and in return for this they gave but a naked promise, 
to be fulfilled at a future time, an^ which could be revoked as 
easily as it was given. Their triumph was slightly qualified 
by the admission about the same time of Maine as a free state, 
but it was sufficiently complete, and it entailed all the conse- 
quences which might have been, and which were, foreseen to 
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1)0 Involved in it. From t,lu» imiwin^ of tJio MlHHonri Ooinpro- 
iruHo down to llu5 PiyHidonliiil vloolion oi' 18(10 the •|)rodoiniuunc(3 
of Uui Hliivo Powor in tho politico of tho Union luiH Hult'orod no 
eiroctnul (iluicii. 

Tlio opiHfxlo of tho Houiinolo war —tho noxl; ])rorninont hcouo 
ia which tho Hiavo Powor liju;urc'd — thonf^h mdllcioiitly costly 
and hiuniliatin|>j to tho United KtutoH, nood not detain ijh hero 
at any haigth. It was littlo nioro than u ])rotractod idavo-hunt., 
carried on w ith eircuniHtanecH of more than UBual crtielty, hy 
moaim of tho foreoH of tho Uriion, againBt tho IndianH of Florida 
to whom a nmltit\ido of elavoa had e8caj)od. Ih thiB warOcoola, 
the celebrated Indian chief, was treacherously captured by two 
American goneralH, while " holding a talk " with them. In this 
war also tho ooldicrB of the Unum allowed theniBcJvoB to bo 
disgraced by co-o])erating with bloodhounds, imported for tho 
purpose from Ouba, in hunting dov.'n tho Indians. Tho general 
who commanded the Union forces in this ignoble service, and 
who is said to have lent his sanction to thcso atrocities, was 
General Zachary Taylor, afterwards rewarded for his zeal in 
the cause of tho Slave Power by elevation to the Presidency. 
The war lasted seven years, cost tho country, it is estimated, 
40,000,000 dollars, and resulted in tho capture of a few hun- 
dred slaves. 

, If tho Seminole war led to no important results, it was far 
otherwise with the annexation of Texas. This transaction has 
long passed into a byeword for unprovoked and unscrupulous 
plunder of a weak by a strong power. Tho designs of its authors 
have always been notorious. Still, as aftbrding a typical ex- 
ample of a mode of aggression which has since been frcquentl}'" 
employed and is probably not yet obsolete, it may be well to 
recall some of its leading incidents at the present time. 

Texas, as all the world knows, was before its annexation to 
the Union a province of Mexico — a country at peace with the 
Union, and anxious to caltivate with it friendly relations. 
Mexico, however, was a weak state, still fresh from the 
throes of revolution. The district in question was one of great 
fertility, possessing in this respect, as well as in its chmate and 
river communications, remarkable advantages for slave settle- 
ment: it was, moreover, but very thinly peopled, and was 
separated by an immense distance from the seat of govern- 
ment. So early as 1821, while Spanish authority was Still 
maintained in Mexico, three hundred families from Louisiana 
were permitted to settle in this templmg regioD, under the 
express condition that they should submit to the laws of the 
country. By this means a footing was obtained in the district. 
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'Oio origiriftl imnilgrantB woro in tlino toUdwiul by otliorh, whn 
liko Hiolr iU'culuccHSom uiuloitook to conform l;o t,ho lawn of 
Mexico ; nnd I'or aoino yoarw the procoodlnjJiH of tiio now HolUorit 
^yoro comluctod witii pi-opor roHpoct for Iho*^ luitliority of llic 
Htut/o in which tlioy luul inVm np tliuir ubjdo. I'ut tluH uHpod 
of ftifairs (lid not long cotitiniio. Aa tho colony inoroiiHod in 
nnmbcrH and woaltb, it became ovidoni, to tho BlavoovvtiorB of 
tho noighbourin^if Htatca that they had a " natural rl^ht" to tho 
territory. It oftbrod an admirablo Hold for Hlavo oultiVation ; it 
was in thoir immodiato proximity ; of all clainuints thoy wore 
tho BtrongoBt and " Bmartost in nhort, ihoy waiUod tho coun- 
try, and folt thom&clvea able to tako it; and thoy roH(>lvcd it 
ehould bo thoirs. " Matiifost doatiny" bockoned thotn forward, 
and thoy prepared, with reverent submission to the decrooa of 
Providence, to fulfil their fate. 

Tho agency hy which tho annoxationista proceeded to give 
eflfoct to their natural i'ight was land spocnlation. Grants of 
extensive districts were corruptly obtained from local bodies 
which had no competency to make them ; these wore made tho 
basis for a creation of scrip, which was thrown in largo quanti- 
ties upon the markets of the United StatN^s. To give an idea 
of the scale on which these transactions Vcre carried on, one 
grant, obtained from the legislature of Coalmjla, conveyed in 
perpetuity to American citizens, in direct violation of the laws 
of Mexico, no less than four hundred square leagues of the pub- 
lic land — an area as large as Lancashire — for a consideration 
of 20,000 dollars ! In addition to transactions of this kind, a 
manufacture of titles purely fictitious was freely carried on. 
By this means great numbers of the people in the United 
States became the possessors of nominal titles to land in Texas 
— titles, which, being of course unrC'COgnized by the central 
authority in Mexico, could only be substantiated by setting aside 
that authority. " Texan independence could alone legalize the 
mighty frauds of the land speculators. Texas must be wrested, 
froni the country to which she owed allegiance, that her soil 
might pass into the hands of cheating and cheated fort3igii<^rfi." 

But the motive of rapacity was reinforced by a stronger one. 
Mexico from the moment of her independence had shewn a 
creditable determination to uphold the most essential of human 
rights. By a law, passed shortly after her severance from 
Spain, slavery was abolished in her dominions, and prohibited 
for all future time. Such a law was far from being in keeping 
with the views of the new settlers. Accordingly, they pro- 
ceeded to evade it by various artifices. The most usual expe- 
dient was that of introducing slaves into the country under the 
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guiHo of uppronticoM, tho toriii of wlioao Horvico commonly 
oxtoiidcd io iiiuoty-niiio ycmm. Oa llio point, liowovor, of 
maiiitiiinin^ i'rcudom ot'lulxxir in thoir donunionu, iJiu Moxumiu 
lUithoi'iUoii woro in oiivnoHt, an<l tlio movo of tho HottlorH wm 
mot by u ilocrco of llio logiHlutnicH of OojiUuilu and Toxjih, 
anuullinji; al! indonturco of labour for a longor jjoriod tiian ton 
yoavH, and providirifjj for tlio froodovn of childron born during 
appronti(Hwbip. But HbivcholdorH woro not to bo no baHlocl. 
" Tho Hotllod Invificil)lo purpoHo of Mexico to cxoludo slavery 
from lior limits croatod as strong a purpose to annihilate her 
authority. Tho project of dismembering a neighbouring ropub- 
lio that sbiveholderB and slaves might ovor8i)ron(l a region 
which had boon consecrated to a free population, was discussed 
in tho newspapers as coolly as if it were a matter of obvious 
right and unquestioned humanity."^ Tho plot having boon 
carried to this point, tho consummation of tho plunder was 
easy. A conspiracy was hatched ; a rebellion organized ; fili- 
busters were introduced from tho border states ; and a popula- 
tion, which at tho comniencement of tho outbreak did not 
number twenty thousand persons, asserted its independence, 
was recognized by the Federal Government, and with little 
delay annexed to the Union. 

The annexation of Texas was too euccessful a stroke of 
policy not to be regarded as a precedent. It was accordingly 
followed by the Mexican war of 1846, which resulted in an 
easy victory over an unequal antagonist. By tho treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and Mexico in 1848, tha^ 
immense range of country extending from Texas to the Pacific 
in one direction, and from the present frontier of Mexico to the 
Territory of Oregon in the other, and including the magnificent 
prize of California, was added to the domain of the Republic. 
The disposal of this opulent spoil became at once a subject of 
overwhelming interest, and for two years the Union was shaken 
by the contests which it produced. The point on which the 
immediate interest centred was California. W8,8 it to be a free 
or a slave state ? The Southern party which had forced on the 
war had no other intention than to appropriate this, its richest 
fruit ; but the discovery of gold in the alluvial sands of the 
Sacramento, j ust at the time when the annexation was accom- 
plished, had attracted thither from the North a large preponde- 
rance of free settlei-s, and these pronounced loudly for free 
institutions. The question was settled, as so many similar 
questions had been settled, by a compromise. The Slave party 
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oonBontod to.waivo 1t« olaim, but not without Btipulating for n 
conootMioti in return. Tho oldmiHBion of Oiilifoniui m ii iVoo 
Btttto WttH purohasod by tlio Fugitive Bluvo Liiw.* Tho ju ico 
vi9» A nham^ful ono ; yot it ecoms oortuin thut this tnumuotiou 
foriiiB an oxoeption to tho ordinary oourao of douling botwoon 
tie Btftvo i*owor and ita opponcntB, nnd thut in tho avcwi the 
bahmco of advantftgo lay largely with tho Frco Btatcs. Tho 
Fugitive Slave Law haw bof.m for tho Slave Power a qiieotioii- 
ftblo gain. Amongst ita lirst fruita was Unole Toinh (Mnn. 
On tho other hand, tho acquieltion of California Ims boon a 
solid advantage for the free party. A ft-oo state haa tlius boon 
establiahed in the rear of the Slave Power, a centre hencefor- 
ward for free immigration, and probably destiriod at no dis- 
tant time to play an important part in tho strugglo between 
the rival principles. Thus, by tho accident of a gold diecovory, 
the well laid plans of the Slave party wore frustrated, and a 
war which was undertaken by slaveholders in the interest of 
slavery has eventuated in eeriona blow to their power. 

The difterences arising out of tho conqnests made in tho 
Mexican war having been adjusted hy the compromises of 
1850, the Slave Power was again at liberty to look around it 
and to meditate new acquisitions. The Territory which had 
fallen to slavery under the Missouri Compromise had now been 
ajppropriated ; Florida had also been acquired ; Texas had been 
annexed; New Mexico lay open, but for the present it was too 
distant tfor settlement, and the numerous tribes oi Indians 
which inhabited it, made it an undesirable abode for slave- 
holders, whose experience in Florida naturally rendered them 
averse to such neighbours. But the territory of Kansas and 
Nebraska was comparatively close at hand, and was inviting 
from its fertility and salubrity. On political grounds, more- 
over, there WAS need that the Slave Power should bestir itself. 
The occasion was not unlike that which had preceded the 
admission of Missouri Ho the Union. From the passing of the 
Missouri Compromise down to the year 1850, the balance 
between the Free and Slave States had been fairly preserved. 
The North had during that time acquired Michigan, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin ; the .South, Arkansas, Florida, and Texas ; the natu- 
ral expansion of the one section had been steadily counter- 
poised by the factitious annexations effected by the other. But 
the admission of California as a free state had disturbed this 
equilibrium. To restore it there was need of a new slave state ; 



* To which the oppouents of slavery contrived to add a biJl for tho exclusion of 
the slave market from the District of Columbia Tho same series of measures also 
included bilte for ;the ^3ettiement of the Territories of Utah and New Mexico. 
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nnd whoro oould Hii« l»o inoro oonvonlonlly placed tliiin in the 
rich oontigudiiH Toiu-Itory of iCuuHfta i 

Hut; to the rualiwitloii of thin Mohoino tlioro waw nn obHtaclo ^ 
ill the wiiy. Tlio Territory (if K(in«ii« waa pftrt of \he great 
tract obtiiiiiod by pnrohiwo from Frunco in 1804, and being 
north of tho lino tracod by the MiHHouri OompromiHO, w(ia 
thoroforo by tho fAivnm of tiiat moaauro withdmwn from tlio 
field of hUvvo Hottlouient. Now, tho .Miflsoiiri Oomproraiso woe 
Bomothitjg more tliuu an ordinary logislatlvo act. It was a 
compact botwcon two groat opposing intoroflta, in virtue of 
which one of those interoflta obtained at tho time vabiablo con- 
fiidoration on tho condition of abstaining from certain protcn- 
eions in the future. It was, moreover, eminently a slavoholdenj' 
moaeure. "It was first brought forward by a slaveholder — 
vindicated by slavelioldors in debate— finally sanctioned by 
slaveholding votes— also npheld at the time by the essential 
approbation of a slaveholding President, James Monroe, and 
his cabinet, of whom a majority were slaveholders, including 
Mr. (Calhoun himself."* The measure was thus binding on the 
Slave Party by every consideration of honour and good faith. 
But honour and good faith have always proved frail bonds iu 
restraining the ambition of the Slave power. The Missouri 
Compromise had served its end. Under it the most command- 
ing central position in the continent had been secured. Under 
it Arkansas had been added to the slave domain. There was 
nothing more to be gained by maintaining it. The plea of 
unconstitutionality, therefore,— " like the plea of ueury after 
the borrowed money has been enjoyed " — was set up. In pass- 
ing the Missouri Compromise Congress was said to have 
exceeded its competence. It was not for it to " legislate" free- 
4om or slavery into the Territories. This was a question to be 
determined by the inhabitants of those Tenritories, whose right 
it was to "regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way." Accordingly, in 1854, a bill known as the Kansas and 
Nebraska Bill was introduced by Mr. Dougla?, a Northern 
democrat and an aspirant to the Presidency. By this bill the 
Missouri Compromise was abrogated, and in its place a princi- 
ple was established, popularly known as that of " squatter 
sovereignty," by which it was resoWed that the future settle- 
ment of the Territories should be determined. The principle 
is thus described in the words of the act :— "It being the true 
intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any 
state or territory, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
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poo])lQ thbroof porfoctly froo to form n.nd rogiiljito their domco- 
tic i»)8ti(vutionH in their own way, suhjcct only to tho Oonflti- 
tutioti of tho United Sfatos," By thia phuiaiblo inoasuro — 
pjausiblo becaiiso it uppofuml to oxiond to tho Bettloinont of tho 
question of slavery tho democratic principle which was ac- 
knowledged Ufl tho basis of tho gotioral govornmont — tho 
inconvoniont rostraints of tho Missouri OovnpromiBO wore got 
rid of, and tho ground was cleared for tho operations of tho 
Slave Power. 

Meanwhile, however, the JSTorth, aroused by the discussions 
which had taken place to a sense of the importance of tho 
crisis, was preparirig to try isanes with its opponent on tho 
ground which it had chosen. On tho 30th of May, 1854:, the 
territory of Kansas was by Act of Congress thrown open to 
settlers ; and at once from all quarters of the Free States 
crowds of emigtants flocked to the debatable land. The work 
of settlement was pushed with characteristic ardour. The land 
was rapidly cleared ; cultivation was commenced ; the founda- 
tions of towns were marked out : the whole country glowed 
with the bustle of colonizing activity. In a few months the 
free settlers had acquired a decided preponderance over their 
rivals in the new territory ; and all things seemed to promise 
— the will of the inhabitants being the arbiter of the question 
— that Kansas would ere long be peaceably enrolled in the 
Union as a Free State. But the Slave Power had other re- 
sources in store. It could not, and probably did not, hope to 
triumph on a fair field in a colonization struggle with the 
Korth. In all the qualifications requisite for such a struggle 
the JSTorth was immeasurably its superior. It had at its dis-- 
posal a vastly larger population, and this population, energetic, 
intelligent, and enterprising, was in all essential respects far 
better adapted to the work in hand than any which the South 
eould bring against it. But it was not by fair means that the 
South hoped to attain its object. Kansas "adjoined Mis- 
Bouri. In Missouri, as in all the Slave States, there was a 
mean white population — a population utterly unfit for the 
•work of colonization, but well qualified and well disposed 
to take part in any expedition which promised rapine and 
blood. It was on the services of this people that the 
Slave Power relied for the success of its scheme. It. could 
not out-colonize the freesoilers from the North, but it could, 
it was hoped, make the territory too hot to hold them, 
and ultimately, being left master of the field, it might occupy 
it at leisure. This, however, was not its only resource. In 
the government at Washington- it had a sure ally, which, 
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l.hmi<^li iiJTccting to <liHai)provc, could l)o dcipeiulod upon to 
co/iiiivo at, niid wlieji nocoBaiiry to sufilaiii, ilH Itiwlcfis ))rococ(l- 
irigs. KcBtiiig n])on thcBO BupportSj the Slnvo Power look its 
moasnrcB. It was nocossary, in the firHfi place, that a stafl-of 
fhnctionaricB ehoulrl bo (ippointod for tlio KanaaH territory. 01' 
these the nomination lay with the President, and neodeil to bo 
conlirmod by the Senate. But the President was the nominee 
of the Soutli, and in the Senate tiio South waf^ all-powerfnl. 
There was, therefore, no difilculty in securing ofllcials on whom 
the South could thoroughly rely: Monntimo proparatioiiB were 
made for active operations. Bands of border rulKans wore 
mustered on the Missouri frontier, and held in leash to be let 
slip at the decisive moment. That moment at length arrived. 
On the 29th of November, 1854, the infant Territory was to 
elect a delegate to appear and speak in its behalf in the 
ISTational Congress. On that day th.o myrmidons of slavery, 
led by experienced filibusters from the South, rushed upon the 
scene, seized by force upon the ballot-boxes, and crushed all 
free action among the inhabitants. On the 30th of March fol- 
lowing the Territorial legislature was to be chosen The inva- 
sion was repeated on a larger scale and with a more complete 
organization. Armed ^ violence was now reduced to system. 
Again and again were these raids renewed with circumstances 
of ever-increasing atrocity, turning the Constitution into a 
mockery — a pliant instrument in the hands of a reckless fac- 
tion. Under these auspices the elections were held. The 
result was the return, by a population of whom the great ma- 
jority were freesoilers, of a pro-slavery delegate, the erection 
of a pro-slavery legislature, and the promulgation of a pro- 
slavery constitution. 

Some of the provisions of this strange instrument deserve to 
be recorded. Taking the laws of their own state as their 
model, the invaders, in the first place, re-enacted in the gross 
the code of Missouri. But more stringent measures than the 
Missourian code contained were required to meet the present 
emergency. Accordingly, all persons holding anti-slavery 
opinions were by a single stroke disfranchised. On the otljer 
hand — the object being to rule the- territory through the armed 
rabble of Missouri — ^it was enacted that every one might vote, 
•whether resident or not, who, holding opinions favourable to 
slavery, should pay one dollar on the day of election, and swear 
to uphold the Fugitive Slave Law and the Nebraska Bill. 
The ideas which the Slave Power entertained on the subject of 
freedom of the press may be gathered from one enactment, 
which provided that the advocacy of anti-slavery opinions 
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fllionW bo tircatc(31 m felony, and pniUBhcd with imprifioriment 
and hard labonr ; while its notionB of lenity nro ilhistrntcd hy 
its mode of denling with tho offence of fftcilitating tlio cBcapo 
of Hlavos. Against thin— of all crimes in the othica of the Bhivo 
Power the most heinous — and against other njodiJB of attaching 
tjlavo property, the penalty of deatli was denounce^ no less than 
forty-eight different timce. 

Bnch waa the n)ild and libend Bpirit of tho Leavenworth 
Oonstitntiori. Onct promulgated, it became necessary to carry 
it into effect ; and the means adopted for this purpose were in 
keeping witli all which had gone before. The country waa 
given over to be dealt with by tho invaders at their pleasure.* 
Gangs of these armed ruffians, making no pretence of being 
settlers, having no other means of support than pillage, patrol- 
led the country, " preserving," so it was phrased in Congress, 
"law and order." The Federal functionaries, meanwhile, looked 
on in silence, contenting themselves with ratifying the Constitu- 
tion which had been passed ; while the Federal troops, by ab- 
fitaining from all interference with the apostles of " order," and, 
when necessary, by overawing the disaffected, proved useful 
allies of the movement. 

By such means the Slave Power succeeded in establishing 
itself in Kansas ; but its reign was brief. The atrocities it had 
committed roused a spirit for which the South was not pre- 



* General Btatements fail to convey any idea of tho atrocities which were com- 
mitted. The following anecdote is told by Mr. Thomas K Gladstone—an English- 
man who visited Kansas during the time of the distnrbances — in his work entitled 
Kansas; or Squatter Life and Border Warfare in the Far West : — 

"Individual instances of barbarity continued to occur almost daily. In one 
instance, a man, belonging to General Atchinson's camp, made a bet of six dollars 
against a pair of boots that he would go and return with an Abolitionist's scalp 
within two hours. He went forth on horseback. Before he had gone two miles 
from Leavenvrorth on the road to Lawrence, he met a Mr. Hops, driving a buggy. 
Mr. Hops was a gentleman of high respectability, who had come home with his 
wife, a few days previously, to join her brother, the Rev. Mr. Nute of Boston, who 
had for some time been labouring as a minister in Lawrence. The ruffian asked Mr. 
Hops where he came firom. He replied he was last from Lawrence. Enough I 
The rufiQan drew his revolver, and shot him through the head. As the body fell 
from the chaise, he dismounted, took his knife, scalped his victim, and then relumed 
to Leavenworth, where, having won his boots, he paraded the streets with the 
bleeding scalp of the murdered man stuck upon a polo. This was on the 19th of 
August Eight days later, when the widow, who had been left at Lawrence sick, 
was brought down by the Rev. Mr, Nute, in the hope of reccvering the body of her 
murderpd husband, the whole party, consisting of about twenty persons in five 
waggons, was seized, robbed of all they had, and placed in confinement. One was 
shot the next day for attempting to escape. The widow and one or two others 
were allowed to depart by steamer,' but penniless. A German incautiously »x»u- 
demning the outrage was shot; and another saved his life only by precipitate 
flight." 
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piirod. Tho Bottlorfl, findinfj thomsolvca botrayod by tho 
govoiinnoTit which Bhould have protoctod them, roao hi nme. 
Tho injuries to which they had heou oxposod only lixod thoni 
in the reuohition to defend tho country wliich was rightly theirH; 
and the Btory of their wrongs, being carried to tho North, 
excited there a feeling which brought flocking to their txmmt- 
ance crowds of freemen. • The elforts of the Slave party, though 
violent, wore litful ; those of the Free settlers wore reaolnte and 
sustained. After a desultory civil war, the former was utterly 
defeated, the pro-slavery constitution was overthrown, and a 
free legislature and free institutions were established. 

Such was the result of tlie experiment of " squatter sove- 
reignty" in the Territories. After a long career of succesb, the 
South had at length been forced to give way and to abandon a 
design which it had deliberately formed. But the defeat in 
Kansas was not an ordinary reverse. It could be attributed 
neither to remissness nor to fortune. The South had brought into 
action all its available strength, and the contest had been fought 
under conditions which it had itself prescribed. It had selected 
its oiffn ground ; it had taken its opponents by surprise ; it had 
not hesitated to employ every means, legal and illegal, in the 
prosecution of its end ; in all its measures it had been power- 
fully sustained by the central government ; and yet, with all 
these advantages, it had been utterly defeated. The experi- 
ment was absolutely decisive ; and it w^&a henceforth certain 
that, with the resources at present at the disposal of the two 
parties, slaveholders were no match in the work of colonization 
for the freemen of the North. 

This was a serious result for a community for which terri- 
torial expansion was a necessity of prosperous existence. But 
the crisis assumed a still graver aspect from the movements of 
political parties to which the events in Kansas led. These 
events brought home to the Northern people with irresistible 
force the real aims and -character of the power to whose domi- 
nation it had submitted. It was not simply that the South in 
Kansas sought to extend the area of slavery— this was a fami- 
liar fact; it was that in prosecuting this object it had shown 
itself prepared to perpetrate any atrocity, any perfidy ; it was 
that, in promoting its ambitious schemes, it had turned with 
utter unscrupulousness those powers of government, with which 
it had been entrusted for the general good, to the purpose of crush- 
ing the liberties and taking away the lives of those who dared 
to thwart it. A feeling of profound indignation, mingled with 
alarm, pervaded the people of the Free States. It was felt that 
the time had come when all who were not content to yield them- 
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eelvea up to the touder morcios of tliia unBcrupuloiia and wicked 
Power (jhonld take meneuros for thoir safety. A strong reac- 
tion not in, fthd tlio earliest fruit of the reaction was the ibnna- 
tion of tlie Kepiiblicun party. 

The policy of tins party was first given to the world by a 
manifestp issued in the eumrner of 185G. The Republican party, 
it was declorod, had no purpose to interfere with slavery in the 
states whore it was already established. Within those limits it 
had been recognized by the Constitution, and to transcend con- 
stitutional bounds was no part of the Kepublican programme. 
But it was denied that the authority of Congress, or of any 
other power in the. Union, so long as the present Constitution 
was maintained, could give legal existence to slavery in any Ter- 
ritory of the United States. The fundamental principle of the 
party was thus the non-extension of slavery. Taking its stand on 
this ground, it invited the co-operation of all who were opposed 
to the dominion of the Slave Power, asking them to lay aside 
past political differences and divisions, and by one grand effort 
to rescue the country from the rule of the common foe.* ^ 

This was in the summer of 1866. In the autumn of the same 
year the Presidential election gave occasion for the first trial 
of strength between the new party and its opponents. The con- 
test occurred within a few months from the time when the first 
idea of a party on the basie indicated had been formed, and 
before its leaders had had time to complete its organization. As 
might have been expected, it was defeated, but under circum- 
stances which inspired the strongest hope of ultimate victory. 
"The Republicans," said the central association at Washington, 
addressing the country after the event of the election, " wherever 
able to present clearly to the public the real issues of the canvass 
— slavery restriction or slavery extension — have carried the peo- 
ple with them by unprecedented majorities, almost breaking 
up in some States the organization of their adversaries." . . . 
"Under circumstances so adverse, they have triumphed in 
eleven, if not twelve of the Free States, pre-eminent for enter- 
prise and general intelligence, and. containing one half of the 
•whole population of the country." . . . . "We know," con- 
tinued this body, " the am^bition, the necessities, the schemes 
of tlie Slave Power. The policy of extension, aggrandisement, 
and universal empire is the law of its being, not an accident — 
is settled, not fluctuating. Covert or open, moderate or ex- 
treme, according to circumstances, it never changes in spirit or 
laim." . . . . " The true course of the Republican party is to 



* See the Republican platform adopted at Philadelphia, June 18, 1856. 
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orgiuiizo promptly, boldly, find honestly upon tlioir own prinoi- 
ploH, and uvoiding coalitions with other partiea, appeal directly 
to the uiasBCS of all parties to ignore all organizations and 
issues v/hich would divert the public mind from the one dan- 
ger that now threatens the honour and interests of the country, 
and the stability of the, Union." 

The l.ong ascendancy of the Slave Power in tho Union was 
thus at length seriously threatened, and on its ascendancy de- 
pended its existence as a Power. Tho leaders of the South 
were not slow to appreciate the critical nature of their position. 
With a boldness and practical sense characteristic of inen long 
and successfully conversant with the affairs of* government, they 
looked the danger in the face, and, perceiving that the emer- 
gency was one in which ordinary expedients would be unavail- 
ing, they resolved upon a policy of " Thorough ;" and, without 
hesitation or compunction, advanced straight to their object. 

The real cause of the defeat of the South in the Kansas strug- 
gle it was not dijBScult to discover. It lay in the want of a 
population adapted to the purpose in hand — slavery coloniza- 
tion. The South had conquered the ground, but, owing to the 
insufficiency of its slave force, it had been unable to hold it, 
and the result was its defeat. The remedy, therefore, was plain. 
It would be necessary to increase the slave force of the South 
in such a manner as to put it on a par in point of disposable 
population with its Northern rival, and, meantime, pending 
the accomplishment of this result, to find means to maintain a 
footing in the Territories in spite of the legislation of the free- 
soilers. Such was the problem proposed to the South. No- 
thing short of this would enable the Slave Power to keep open 
the Territories for its future expansion, and to retain its hold 
on the Federal Government. Nothing short of this would give 
it predominance in the Union. There was need, therefore, of 
" Thorough." It resolved to give effect to this policy in all its 
fulness, or, failing this, to dissolve the Union. 

With a view to the first point—the augmentation of the sup- 
ply of slave labour— the obvious, and the only adequate, expe- 
dient was the reopening of the African Slave Trade. That 
trade had been prohibited by an act of Congress in 1808, and 
the prohibition had, up to the present time, been acquiesced in 
by all parties. But, like every other enactment which stood in 
the way of the freest development of slavery, this prohibition 
was now discovered to be ' unconstitutional.' Congress hady 
it seemed, exceeded its proper powers in passing the act. It 
was, accordingly, determined that an agitation should forthwith 
be set on foot for its repeal. 
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The firat. bMfc of the trunipot nimouncmg the now policy woe 
GOiindod \>y Qovetnor Adiimfii of South Oarolma in his nddross 
to the logislatnro of that state in 1857. The obnoxious prohi- 
b?fion was denounced in vohonient terms. It was a viohition 
, of the' Constitution, and it interfered with the esaoutial interests 
of the So«th„ By tlie closing of the African slave trade tlie 
{Equilibrium" between North and South had boon destroyed, and 
this equilibrium could only be restored in one Way — by the 
re-opening of tliiat trade. Let this once be accomplished — let 
the South have free aecress to the only labour market which is 
suited to her wants—and she has no rival whom she need 
fear. 

The key-note having been struck, the burden of the strain 
was taken up by otlier speakers, and the usual machinery of 
agitation was put in motion through the South. Tlie Southern 
press freely discussed the scheme.* It was brought before the 
annual conventions for the consideration of Southern affairSj, 
and received the energetic support of the leaders of the extreme 
Southern party.f At one of these conventions held at Vicks- 



• The Charleston Standard, complamipg that the position of the South had 
hitherto been too much one of defence and apology, adds, " To the end of changing 
oiir attitude in the contest, and of planting our standard right in the very faces of 
our adversaries, we propose, as a, leading principle of Soijthom policy, to reopen and 
legitimate the slave trade," Attd it then proceeds, in a series of articles, to argue 
- at length the rightfulness and expediency of this measure, expanding and elabo- 
rately enforcing the following propositions, viz. : — "That equality of states is neces- 
sary to equality of power in the Senate of the Union ; that equality of population 
is aecessary to equality of power in the House of Representatives ; that we cannot 
expand our labour into the Territories without decreasing it in the States, and what 
is gained upon the frontier is lost at the centres of the institution ; that pauper 
white labour will not come into competition with our slaves, and, if it did, that it 
would not increase the integrity and strength of slavery, and that, therefore, to the 
equality of ipfluence in the Federal lepslature there is a necessity for the slave 
trade." 

f Mr, Tancey has denied this in a letter to the Daily News, and declared that he 
" does not know two public men in the South, of any note, who ever" advocated 
the restoration of the trade, and that " the people there are and have been almost 
unanimously opposed to it," It is unnecessary to reopen a question which has 
been disposed o^ and I therefore refer the reader, who wishe^ to ascertain the 
authenticity of Mr. Yancey's statement, to the Daily News of the 27th and 28th 
January, 1862. One or two specimens, however, may be given of the views of 
Southern politicians upon this subject. The Hon. L. W. Spratt of Georgia, in a 
speech at Savannah in favour of the African slave trade, thus expressed himself: — 
" The first reason for its revival is, it will give political power to the South. Im- 
ported slaves will increase our representation in the national legislature'. More 
slaves will give us more states ; and it is, therefore, within the power of the rude 
untutored savages we bring from Africa to restore to the South the influence she has 
lost by the suppression of the trade. "We want only that kind of population which 
will extend and secure our peculiar institutions, and there is no other source but 
Africa."- 
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Lurgli, MisBiesippi, in May, 1859, u vote in favour of there open- 
ing of the trade war* passed by a lurgo ninjority ; and this was fol- 
lowed up by the formation of an " African Labour Supp»ly 
AsBociation," of which Mr. Do Bow, the editor of the leading' 
Southern review, waa the president. In Alal)anm^ a " League 
of United Southerners" issued a manifesto in Avhich the Federal 
prohibition of the foreign slave trade is denounced as an un- 
worthy concession to the demands of Northern fanaticism, and 
which insists on " the necessity of sustaining slavery, not only 
where its existence is put directly in issue, but where it is re- 
motely concerned." In Arkansas and Louisiana the subject 
M'as brought before the state legislatures. A motion brought 
forward in the Senate of the former state, condemnatory of the 
agitation for the revival of the African slave trade, was'defeat- 
od by a majority of twenty-two. In the latter a bill embody- 
ing the views of the advocates of the trade was passed success- 
fnliy through the Lower House, and only by a narrow majority 
lost in the Senate. In Georgia the executive committee of an 
agricultural society offered " a premium of twenty-five dollars 
for the best specimen of a live African imported within the 
last twelve months, to be exhibited at the next meeting of the 
society," Nor was the principle of competition confined to the 
show yard. Southern notions would have been shocked if so 
solemn a work had missed the benediction of the church. Ac- 
cordingly, it was proposed in the True Southern^ a Mississippi 
paper, tOEStimulate the zeal of the pulpit by founding a prize 
for the best sermon in favour of free trade in human flesh. 
Meanwhile those who were immediately interested in the 



Mr. A. H. Stephens, the present Vice-president of the Southern Confederation, 
has thus pointedly put the argument for the opening of the trade; — " We can divide 
Texas into five slave states, and get Chihuahua, Sonora, &c., if we have the slave 
population, and it is plain that urdess the number of African stock he increased, wo 
have not the population, and might as well abandon the race with our brethren of 
■» the Isorth in the colonization of the Territories. ... slave states cannot be made 

without Africans. I am not tolling you to do it, but it is a serious question concern- 
ing our pohtical and domestic policy ; and it is useless to wage war about abstract 
rights, or to quarrel and accuse each other of unsoundness, unless we get more 

Africans Negro slavery is but in its infancy." 

And Mr. JefiTerson Davis, while declaring his disapprobation of opening the trade 
in Mississippi, earnestly disclaimed " any coincidence of opinion with those who 
prate of the inhumanity and sinfulness of .the trade. The interest of Mississippi, 
not of the African," he said, " dictates my oonclusion. Her arm ia, no doubt, 
strengthened by the presence of a due proporiion of the servile caste, but it mi^t 
be paralyzed by such an influx as would probably follow if the gates of the Africaa 
slave-niarket were thrown open." ..." This conclusion, in relation to Mississippi, 
is based upon my view of har present condition, mt upon avy gen& al theory. M is 
Twi supposed to he aj^Ucable ft> Texas, to New Mexico, or to any future acquisition to 
he made south of the Bio Grande." 
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question had taken tlio law into thoir own hands, and tho trade 
in Bhunop witlV;Aft*iba was actnally commenced on ahirgo aeale. 
Thronghont thd yeai*8 18C0 and 1.800 floota of slavers arrived 
at Sottfhern porta, and, with h'ttlo intorferonce from the Federal 
Govornmont,* soccooded in hmding thoir qrer^oes. The traffic 
wk carridd on witli Bcarcely an attempt at concealment. An- 
nonncementa of the arrival of cargoes of Africans, and adver- 
tiBom^nts of thoir sale, appeared openly in tlio Soiithern papers; 
and depots of newly imported "savages" wore established 
in tho principal towns of tho Sonth. "I have had amplo 
evidences of tho fact," said Mr. Underwood, a gentleman of 
known respectinbility, in a letter to tho New York Trihune, 
"that tlio reopening of the African slave trade jj already a 
thing commenced, and the traffic is brisk and rapidly increas- 
ing. Jnfaet, the most vital question of the day is not the open - 
mg of the 1/rade, hut its mppression. The arrival of cargoes 
of negroes, fresh from Africa, in our Southern ports is an event 
of freqnent occurrence."f 

Ono-half of the policy of " Thorough " was thus fairly inau- 
gurated. But the process of augmenting a population ig slow ; 
and, even on the supposition that the Federal prohibition of the 
external slave trade were removed, some years would elapse 
before the South could hope to renew, with any prospect of 
success, the colonization struggle with the freesoilers. During 
the interval the movements of the North must by some meano 
be held in check ; the Territories must be kept open. It was 
necessary, therefore, to devise a principle of policy on which 
the party could act together with a view to this end : and for 
this purpose the Sonth, according to its custom in similar emer- 
gencies, had recouree to the, Constitution of the United States. 
True, the whole tenour of the Constitution ran in an opposite 
direction. But the leadei-s of the party did not despaii*. 
Though they might not find their favourite principle, totidem 
verbis, in the Constitution, nor yet, perhaps, totidem syllabis, 
" they dared engage," like the book-learned brother in a like 
difficulty, "they should make it out ieyiio modo or toi/idem 
Uteris"^ 

It was beyond question that tlie Constitution had recognized 
the right of property in human beings. This could not be 

• Not, however, it would seem, ijrithout interraption from the English cruisers, 
A correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, writing Irom the coast of 
Africa, inentions the capture of no leas than twenty-two vessels as having been 
efifected by English cruisers in the summer and nntumn of 185t. "All but one 
were American, and the larger number belonged to New York." 

f Annual Reporte of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 1851-8, 1858-9, 1859-80. 
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(loniecJ, and lliie Was a sufliciGnt baaiBfor the policy of the South. 
Tho recognition, it ici triio, was partial and loqal, so admittedly 
00, that, oven under tho rule ol" thti Slave puily, Lho whulo 
courso of law and government had ])roceodod upon this aesump- 
tion. The latest onaetmcnt, for example, bearing upon tho 
question was the KauBae and Nebraska bill. This measure had 
been brought forward by a Democratic member acting in con- 
cert with tho whole South, and had been carried against a 
vehement Northern opposition. Yet even this measure did not 
assume an equality between slavery and freedom under,, the 
Constitution; for, while it loft it open to the inhabitants of a 
Territory to prohibit slave labour therein, it permitted no cor- 
responding prohibition to be directed against Iroe labour; 
while it refused to rocognizo property in slaves under certain 
circumstances, and left such property unprotected by law, it 
contemplated no occasion on which other kinds of property 
should not receive recognition and protection. The very ex- 
pression, " peculiar institution," showed the light in which 
slavery was popularly regarded. But the Slave party had now 
resolved neither to see nor to admit any of these qualifying 
considerations. It took its stand on the principle that the Con- 
stitution recognized the right of property in man ; and, refusing 
to acknowledge anything which did not harmonize with this, it 
reasoned with ruthless consistency to the conclusion that Con- 
gress, which was the organ of the Constitution, was bound to 
protect this property in whatever part of the Union it might be 
found. The doctrine of " squatter sovereignty," which left it 
open to the inhabitants of a district to decide for or against 
slaveiy — albeit a doctrine fabricated to order, with a view to 
meet the special exigencies of the Slave power — ^was therefore 
denounced as no less nn constitutional than the Missouri Com- 
promise, as no leas dangerous than the "Wilmo.t Proviso. It was 
not for the people of a territory to say what property was to be 
protected, and what to be left ;without protection ; but it was 
for Congress, to which it belonged to give effect to the Consti- 
tution over the whole Union, to protect all property without 
distinction, whatever might be its nature, and in whatever part 
of the Union it might be placed — whether consisting of human 
or of other chattels, whether existing in the States or in the 
Territories, in the Slave States or in the Free. 

Such was the daring doctrine advanced by the leaders of the 
South in the critical position of their affairs at which they had 
now arrived. To make good their ground, they had need of 
two things ; first, a judicial decision by the highest Federal 
authority in their favour ; and secondly, a government at 
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■Washington prepared to supply tlie neoopsnry aflmintatrntive 
ma^hiiiiojy for. giving full offoct to tliis decision. Tlio Suproime 
Oowrt of tlio United States is th(j tribunal of ultimate appeal 
in coDstitntional qucationB. Thio court had for a long Hories of 
yeiu*8 boon composed of tho most eminent lawyers of tlio Re- 
public, and bad maintained a high character for learning and 
wisdom, as well as for the epirit of enlightened impartiality 
with which it discharged its high functions. But this court 
was now destined to Buffer •from the same cauRes which had 
affected injurionsly so many other institutions of the Union. 
The judges of the Federal courts were appointed by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Senate. In the Senate the Slave 
party was predominant, and it had hitherto bee*i able to nomi- 
nate the President. It had, therefore, the appointments to the 
national judicatory in its own hands ; and for some years — 
foreseeing that in the controversies which were pending it would 
be of importance to have the jijdicirJ bench on its aide— it had 
been silently shaping to its purposes this great or^an of tbo 
nation's power. With such success had the process been car- 
ried on, that in 1855, although the North had always furniahed 
by far the greatest share of legal talent and learning to the bar 
of the Union, out of the nine judges who constituted the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, five were Southern men and 
slaveholders, and the rest, though not natives of the South, 
vrerQ known to be in their sympathies strongly Southern. The 
tribunal of ultimate appeal in the Union was thus brought to 
a condition which commended it to the confidence of the 
" thorough " politicians,* and before the court so constituted a 
case was submitted for judgment, involving the principle which 
it was desired to establish. This was the celebrated Dred 
Scott ease. The facts of it: are sufficiently sirnple. A slave of 



*''The following, -which occurs in the judgment of Chief Justice Tanwy in the 
Dred Scott case, will give the reader an idea of the spirit with which the court 
Was animated. The question before the court was whether coloured persons are 
legally citizens of the United States. Chancellor Kent had laid it down in hia 
Commentaries, that «' it is certain that the Constitution and statute law of New 
York speali of men of colour aa being citizens ; " and that " if a slave be bom in 
the United States, and lawfully discharged from bondage, or if a black man bo bora 
free in the United States, he becomes thenceforth a citizen." But Chief Justico 
Taney contended that coloured persons were incapable of enjoying this privilege. 
" Such persons," ho said, "had been regarded as unfit to associate with the white 
race, either in social or political relations, and so far inferior that they had no rights 
which the white man was bound to respect, and that the nsgro might justly and 
lawfully be reduced to slavery for his benefit; thai this opinion was, at that time, 
fixed and universal in the civilized portion of the white race, and/was regarded an 
dn axiom in morals as well as politics, which no ow thought of disputing, or sup- 
posed to be open' to dispute." 
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tlio iinino of Dred Scott Imd boon carried by his rnastoi' from 
Missonri, 'his nalivo Biute, first to IllinoiB, a free sfnte, and sub- 
Kcquoiitly to the United Staves toi'ritory north of Missouri, 
whicl'i, under the MiPBonri Oompvoinise, was frco territory. On 
being broiiglit back to Missouri, the shive claimed his freedoni 
on the ground that his removal by lus master to u free state , 
and territory had emancipated him ; and that, once free, he 
conW not be onshived by being brought again into a slave state. 
This do»nand was strictly in accordance with the prevailing 
course of decisions over the whole South up to that time ; and 
wns thus, in conformity with precedent, conceded by the state 
court of Missouri, before which it was in tlie fii-st instance 
brought. But the defendant appealed against this decision, 
and the case came on under a writ of error first before the Su- 
preme Court of the State, and ulthnately, having in the inter- 
val passed through one of the circuit Federal courts, before the 
Supreme Court of the Union. The result was the reversal by 
a majority of the Supreme Court of the judgment of the court 
below. In announcing the decision, Chief Justice Taney, who 
delivered judgment, laid down two principles which went the 
full length of the views of the Slave party. He declared, first, 
that in contemplation of law there was no difference between 
a slave and any other kind of property ; and secondly, that all 
American citizens might settle with their property in any part 
of the Union in which they pleased. 

Suck was the momentous decision in the jDred Scott case. 
Its effect was to reverse the fundamental assumption upon 
which lip to that time society in the Union had been based ; 
and, whereas formerly freedom had been regarded as the rule 
and slavery the exception, to make slavery in future the rule 
of the Constitution. According to the law^ as expounded by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, it was now competent 
to a slaveholder to carry his slaves not merely into any portion 
of the Territories, but, if it pleased him, into any of the Free 
States, to establish himself with his slave retinue in Ohio or 
Massachusetts, in Pennsylvania or New York, and to hold his 
slaves in bondage there, the regulations of Congress or the laws 
of the particular state to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
Union, if this doctrine were to be accepted, was henceforth a 
single slaveholding domain, in every part of which property in 
human beings was equally sacred. So sweeping were the con- 
sequences involved in the Dred Scott decision. Reading that 
decision in the light of subsequBut events, we cannot but 
admire the sagacious foresight of De Tocqueville " The 
Presideiit who exetcifies a limited pow-er may err without cans- 
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mg gvent mm\}iof in AhG stato. GongrcBa miiy dccido ftmies 
■withoni; deetroying tl\o Union, bocauso tho olootoral bo(Jy in 
which Coii^reBS originates may cauBo it to retract its decision by 
changing ita membora. But if tJie Supreme Court is ever com- 
posed of imprudent men or bad, citiisonB, tho Union may bo 
phmgod iti to anarchy or civil war." 

- The Slave Power had thua accomplishod its iirst object. Tho 
OonBtitution had been turned against it8elf,*o,nd, by an ingenious 
application of tlio " totidem, Uteris" principle of interpretation, 
tho right to extend slavery over the whole area of the Union 
was declared by the higliest tribunal in the republic to bo good 
in constitutional law. But it was further necessary to give 
practical effect to this decision ; and this could only be 
accomplished through a government at Washington favourable 
to tho principle it embodied. It was therefore resolved that, in 
the approaching Presidential election, the party of the South 
should be reconstructed on the basis of this principle in its 
application to the Territories (for it was thought prudent for 
the present to abstain from extending the new doctrine to the 
Free States). This policy was, however, in the last degree 
hazardous. The South had hitherto carried its measures 
through an alliance with the Democratic party of the North ; 
but this party was now led by Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Douglas 
was the author of the Kansas and ISfebraska bill, the repeal of 
which was for the moment the main object of the South. Mr. 
Douglas was, therefore, plainly told that he must recant his 
former principles — principles which, at the cost of much loss of 
credit among his ISTorthern friends, he had devised expressly for 
the benefit of the Slave Power— and that he must make up his 
mind to uphold slavery in the Territories in spite of anti-slavery 
decisions by the squatter sovereignty, or forfeit the support of the 
South. Now this was a length to which Mr. Douglas and the 
section which he led— highly as they prized the Southern allir 
ance, and indulgently and perhaps approvingly as they 
regarded the institution of slavery—were not prepared to go.* 



, * Yet every point was strained to meet the views of the South. The distinction 
between the programmes of the two sections as they were ultimately amended, is so 
fine that it may easily escape the inattentive reader. The essence of the demand of 
the extreme (Breckenridge) section was contained in the second of the amendments 
made in the Cincinnati platform ; which was to the efifect "That it is the duty of the 
Federal government, m all its departments, to protect when necessary the right of 
persona and property in the Territories, and wherever else its constitutional authority 
extends ;" while the Douglas party embodied in its amendments the principle of the 
Dred Scott decision. Theoretically, the positions were identical, but practically they 
involved an important difference. . The Douglas programme, although acknowledg- 
ing the right of slave property to protection in the Territories, gave to the slave- 
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Mr. Douglas was, theroforo, cnst neido. Tlio combined phalariX 
whicl) liad fio long ruloxl tho Union was broken in two, and tlio 
Slave Power Btood alone. Thjis position of affairs could only 
load to one result — that which actually occurred— tho triumph 
by a largo majority of tho Kepublican party. Tho South hav- 
ing thus failed to make good tho one alternative of its 
' thorough ' policy, at once accepted the other ; and the diseo- 
lution of the Union was proclaimed. 

Sucli has been the career of aggression pursued by the Slave 
Power in North America for tho last fifty years. It forms, as 
it seems to me, one of the most striking and alarming episodes 
in modern history, and furnishes a remarkable example of what 
a small body of men may effect against the most vital interest-s 
of human society, when, thoroughly understanding their posi- 
tion and its requirements, they devote themselves deliberately, 
resolutely, and unscrupulously to the accomplishment of their 
ends. It has indeed been contended that " the action of the 
South on this subject [the extension of slavery], though in 
appearance aggressive, has in reality been in self-defence, as a 
means of maintaining its political status against the growth of 
the North."* And in one sense this is true, though by no 
means in the sense in which the author of this argument would 
have us believe it. Whut is suggested is, that the political 
ascendancy of the South has been necessary to prevent its 
being sacrificed to the selfish ends of the Northern majority; 
and that it has been with a view to this object — security against 
Northern rapacity — and not at all on its own account, that th© 
extension of slavery has been sought. The. policy of slavery 
extension by the South is thus represented as but a means to 
an end— -that end being the legitimate development of its own 
resources. Such is the theory. One more strikingly at vari- 
ance with the most conspicuous facts of the case it would per- 
haps be diflScult to imagine. The extension of slavery sought 
as a means to an end ! and that end free trade, fiscal equality, 
and the internal development of the Southern States I Why, 
if these were the real objects of the South, where was the 
need, and what was the meaning, of secession ? They were all 
secured to it by the Cincinnati platform; they had all been 



holders no other g<iarantee tlian a resort to the ordinary tribunaJs ; whereas the 
assertion in the Breckenridge programme of the duty of the Federal government, "in 
all its departments, to protect " slavery, was understood to imply the necessity of 
drawing up a black code for use in the Territories. " Thero must," says the Rick' 
Tnond Enquirer, " be positive legislation. A civil and criminal code for the proteo 
tion of slave property in the Territories ought to be provided." 
* Spence's Americm Union, p, 101. 
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ftdvocated by Mr. Dongltv]!; Why tlion. rojoct tho Domocratio 
mnmfcfiio ami tho Dotnocmtic (iandidnto, tiud broak with tho 
Di,')mccratic party — if i\m was all that was sought ? Were 
8t& rights threatetiod by tho Cincinnati plattbrm ? Waa Mr. 
BouglaB a protectionist? Yot if the South had not broken 
■with this party — a party whoso motto was state riglits and free 
trade, a party which regarded Blavery with something more 
than indulgence — tho Democratic organization might never 
have been shaken, and the South might still have been in pos- 
seBsion of tho Federal Government. "But why discuss on 
probable evidence notorious facts ? The world knows what the 
question between the North and South has been for many 
years, and still ie. Slavery alone was thought of, alone talked 
of. Slavery was battled for and against, on the floor of Con- 
gress and in the plains of Kansas; on the slavery question 
exclusively was the party constituted which now rules the 
United States ; on slavery Fremont was rejected, on slavery 
Lincoln w/is elected ; the South separated on slaver}', and pro- 
claimed slavery as the one cause of separation."* 

But, though not true in the sense suggested by the English 
champions of the Southeit. cause, there is a sense in which it 
■ is strictly true that the aggressions of the Slave Power have 
been defensive moveraent'i. This is indeed the essence of the 
case which I have endeavoured to establish. For I have en- 
deavoured to show that, while 'the economic necessities of the 
South require a constant extension of the area of its dominion, 
and while its moral necessities require no less urgently a field 
for its political ambition, it is yet, from the peculiarity of its 
social structure, incapable of amalgamating with societies of a 
different type, and has no objects which it can pursue with 
them in common ; and that, consequently, it can only attain its 
ends at their expense. It must advance; it cannot mix with 
free societies ; and, where these meet it in the same field, it 
must push them from its path. In this sense it must be allowed 
that the aggressive movements of the Soulh have been bu-t 
efforts prompted by the instincts of self-defence ; but whether 
the fact, when thus understood, is likely to help the argument 
of those who employ it, it is for them to consider. It is sug- 
gested, indeed, that this necessity of aggression arises from the 
relative inferiority of the South in wealth and numbers — that 
itf) encroachments are but " means of maintaining its political 
status against the growth of the North." But in all political 
confederacies particular members or groups of ihembers must 
be inferior to other members or groups, or to the rest combined, 



* Mr. Mill in Braser^a Magazine for Februaiy, 1863. 
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and if this woro a reason for political separation, thews could 
bo no each thing as political union. The Southern States are 
not wore inferior h\ wealth and numbers to the Nortltern than 
is Ireland to Great Britain, or Scotland to England and Ireland; 
yet noitlicr Ireland nor Scotland is compelled in Bclf-dofenco to 
pursue towards the more powortul confederation of which thoy 
severally form a part a policy of aggreasion. Why should it bo 
diiforent with the Southern States of the Union? Lot the 
champions of the South address themselves to this problem, 
and if they can solve it without being brought at last to slavery 
as the ultimate cause of all other dissensions — tlio one incon^- / 
patibility in the cai.e — they will show more ingenuity than they 
have even yet displayed. I venture to suggest that solution 
which has been foreshadowed by De Tocqueville, and which is " 
at once ,the most obvious and the most profound. The South 
has been compelled to pursue a policy of aggression towards 
the North, not because it is less rich or less populous, but 
because it is different, and all the differences which divide 
North and South have originated in slavery — in an institution 
which prevents the growth of interests, ideas, and -aims in 
which free societies can share, and which can prosper only by 
perpetually encroaching on their sphere.* 

* Some explanation, perhaps, is needed why in the foregoing dsetch no mention 
has been made of one of the most signal and devoted acts of heroism in modern 
times — the attempt of John Brown to open a guerilla warfare against slavery in 
Yirginia The omission has been made designedly. The enterpnee, however wor- 
thy of being recorded, having yet originated exclusively in the noble heart of the 
man who conducted it, and having been carried iuto operation without the conni- 
vance of any considerable pariy in the United States, could not properly be included 
in a sketch of which the object v^ss to trace the workings of those parties. The 
effort stood apart from the combination of agencies which wore working towards 
the same end ; yet it woald not be correct to say that it was without influence oa 
the cause which it was designed to serve. ' Its connexion with the history of the 
movement appears to have been this. The alarm which the attempt created in the 
South had the effect of strengthening the influence of the extreme party there, and 
of transferring the conduct of affairs in the Slave States from such men as Ham* 
mond and Hunter, Wise and Clinghani, to such men as Jefferson Davis, Stephens, 
and Yancey — from the representatives of the Border to those of the Cotton States. 
(See Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1860, pp. 553-655.) It can scarcely be doubted 
that this hastened the split in the Democratic party, and thereby the triumph of the 
Eepublicans. In this manner the enterprise of John Brown conduced directly to 
the present crisis, and, through this, we may now with some confidence assert, to 
the downfeU of the great crime against which he had sworn undying enmity. The 
reflection will be welcome to those who would deplore that an act of such serene 
self-devotion should be performed in vain. 

" Actlona of the jast 
Smell sweet in death, and blossom In the duHt" 

The reader who desires to see a faithful and spirited sketch of this worthy repre- 
sentative of -the sturdy virtue of the Pilgrim Fathers is referred to the lAfe and Let- 
iers of Captain John Brown, edited Richard D. Webb. London: Smitib, Elder 
and. Co. 1861. 



CHAPTJER VIII. 

THE DESIGNS OF THE SLA VIS VO^mil, 

Wji have traced in the foregoing chapter the career of the 
Slave Power. In the present it ib proposed to consider its 
probable designs. This, indeed, might well seem to be a 
BuperfluoUB inquiry; since, if we have correctly appreciated 
tho past history of that Power, and the motives which have 
carried it to its present perilous attempt, we shall not easily cir 
as to the objects which it would pursue in the event of that 
attempt being successful. Combinations of men do not in a 
moment change their character and aims; of all combinations 
aristocracies are th« most persistent in their plans ; and of all 
aristocracies an aristocracy of slaveholders is that the range of 
whose ideas is most limited, and whose career, therefore, is least 
susceptible of sudden deviation from the path which it has long 
followed. 

Nevertheless, it will not be expedient to take for granted 
what would seem to be in such little need of proof; for there 
are those who tell us that this party, whose whole history has 
been a record of successful aggression and of pretensions rising- 
with each success, has engaged in this last grand effort from 
motives th6 reverse of those which have hitherto notoriously 
inspired it ; and who -would have us believe that the Slave 
Power, which in the space of half a century has pushed its 
boundary from the foot of the Alleghanies to the borders of 
New Mexico, and which, from the position of an exceptional 
principle claiming a local toleration, has reached the audacity 
of aspiring to embrace the whole commonwealth in its domain 
—that this Ppwer has suddenly changed its nature, and, in now 
seeking to secede from the Union, aims at nothing more than 
simple independence — ^the privilege of being allowed to work 
out its own destiny in its own way. 

This assumption, indeed, however paradoxical to those who 
are familiar with the exploits of the Southern party, underlies 
most of the speculation which has been current in this country 
upon the probable consequences of a severance of the Union, 
arid is that which, has procured for the cause of secession the 
degree of countenance which it has enjoyed. It will therefore 
be desirable to consider how far the basis of the assuniption is 
warranted— how far the altered position of the South— suppos- 
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ing it to make its ground good in tl»o present struggle — is calcu- 
lated to affect the chanwtor whicli it has hitherto austained, and 
to convert an unscnipuloua and ambitious faction v.iio the mo- 
derate rulers of an inoffonaivo state. 

And here we must advert to principles already establiahed. 
Wo have seen the causes wi»ich have made the Slave Power 
■v^hat it is : — m its new position which of these causes will cease 
to operate ? Slavery m to remain the " corner stone " of the 
republic more firmly set than ever. The economic and moral 
attributes of the South will therefore continue to be such as 
slavery must make them. Cultivation will be carried on accord- 
ing to the old methods; the old process of exhaustion must, 
therefore, go on; and thus the necessity for fresh soils will be 
not less urgent under the new r^irne than under the old. The 
stigmp which slavery casta on industry will still remain : there 
will, therefore, still be an idle and vagabond class of mean 
whites ; and, since cultivation must still be contracted to the 
narrow area which is rich emough to support slave labour, there 
will, as now, be the wilderness to shelter them. There they 
must continue to drag out existence, lawless, restless, incapable 
of improvement, eager as ever for filibustering raids on peace- 
ful neighbours. Lastly, the moral incidents of slavery must 
remain such as we have traced them. The lust of power will 
still be generated by the associations and habits of domestic 
tyranny, and the ambition of slaveholders will still connect 
itself with that which is the foundation of their social life, and 
offers to them their only means of emerging from obscurity, 
la a word, all those fundamental influences springing from the 
deepest roots of slave society, which have concurred to mould 
the character and determine the career of the Slave Power 
while in connexion with the Union, will, after that connexion 
has been dissolved, continue to operate with unabated energy. 

Nor does this adequately represent the case. While the 
same motives to ambition will remain, the appetite foi* power 
will be still further stimulated by the exigencies of its new po- 
sition. Connected with the North, the Slave Power was sus- 
tained by the prestige of a great confederation. Through the 
medium of its government it was brought into harmonious rela- 
tions with free countries ; under the aegis of its protection it 
enjoyed. almost complete immunity from foreign criticism. It 
so happened, too, that, during the chief period of its connexion 
with the Union, the South contrived to hold the reins of govern- 
ment in its own hands, and was thus enabled in the prosecution 
of its designs to wield a power far greater than its own, and to 
compass ends, which, in the absence of such support, could not 
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have failed to citiU up ih other countricB effectual opx^oBitioiK 
But, EejpftrfttCid ftom the North, it livill neither command tho 
sftiho reiSources nor enjoy among Ibroign powers the aanio con- 
sideration. . Its position v/ill l>o ono of ahsolnte isolation from 
the whole civilized world : it will bo compelled to encounter „ 
-without mitigation the ooncsntrated reprobation of all free soci- 
ety. Swch a position will only be permanently tenable on ono 
conditioii — that; of vastly augmenting its power. The South 
wiU hot be slow to discover this; ailid thus, by more powerful 
inducementB than it has yet experienced, the Slave Power will 
be precipitat^5d upon a new career of aggression. 

These considerations apply to every conceivable hypothesis 
as to the terms on which the independence of tlie Southern 
Confederacy «iay be accomplished. But, in order to bring out 
more distinctly the views which are likely to govern this body 
as an independent power, it will be convenient to (ionsider the 
case on three distinct suppositions^ 

We may suppose, first, that the independence of the Slave 
Republic is recognized on the terms of permanently limiting 
its area to those portions of the South which are already defi- 
nitely settled under slavery. 

Or, secondly, we may suppose its independencie to be recog- 
nized on the condition of its being restricted for the present to 
the above limits, but mth liberty of colonizing, and, after 
'colonization, of annexing the unsettled districts on equal terms 
•with the ISTorth — ^the question of free or slave institntions being 
left to be determined by some principle analogous to squatter 
sovereignty. 

Thirdly, we may suppose an equal division of the unsettled 
portions of the public domain between the contending parties, 
the South taking that portion which lies westward of its own 
boundary, including the Indian Territory and JTew Mexico. 

Taking the first of these suppositions — the recognition of the 
independence of the South on the terms of being permanently 
confined within the limits of country already settled under 
slavery — ^this would involve a considerable curtailment of the 
present area of the Slave States. Extensive districts included 
in this area cannot in any correct sense be said to be settled at 
all ; and others are settled under freedom. The latter observa- 
tion applies to large portions of Tirginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
£>ouri, v^ich would, therefore, on the hypothesis we are at pre- 
sent considering,** pass to the side of the North; the former 
applies to Texas, and in a considerable degree to Arkansas. 
Thus, Texas, comprising an area of 274,350 square miles— -an 
area gi'eatly larger than that of France — contained in 1850 but 
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58,161 Blavca; and Arkiinsaf?, extending over 52,108 fiquaro 
miloB — am oroa larger than that of England — contained but 
4T,100 Blavca. BistrictB in which the elavee are not more 
nnmorous than this — albeit thej may [have been enrolled, aa 
Blavo states to meet the political exigencies of the Slave Power 
— cannot be said to have been yet appropriated to slavery. 
The task of their colonization has yet to be pei-formed ; and on 
the supposition, tliereforo, that the Slave Power were restricted 
within the country which it has really settled, tliese districts 
with the others would pass from its grasp. Now, what future 
would lie before the Slave Power in the event of its being shut 
up within these limits ? It seeras to mo we can have little dif- 
ficulty in forecasting its destiny. If there be any truth in the 
best established conclusions, independence upon such terms 
could- only be the prelude to an early owthrow of the present 
social and political fabric of the South. Once confine the ope- 
rations of slavery to the tracts which it already occupies, and 
the ultimate extinction of the system becomes as certain 
as the ultimate surrender of the garrison of a beleaguered 
town which is absolutely cut off from relief. Emancipa- 
tion would be gradually but surely forced upon slaveholders 
by irresistible causes ; and scope would at length be given for 
the resuscitation of society upon wholesome principles. Each 
year would bring, on the one hand, an increase of the slave 
population, and on the other — as tbe soil deteriorated under the 
thriftless methods of slave culture — a diminished area of land 
suitable for its employment ; and the process would continue 
till, in the words of judge Warner, " both master and slave 
would be starved out." The process of decay would commence 
in the older states. There would be a fall in the price of 
slaves ; breeding would no longer be profitable ; and thus the 
single prop which has for fifty years supported slavery in those 
states would be at once withdrawn. For a time the working 
states might not be losers, and might even be gainers by the 
change. The price of labour might fall more rapidly than 
their lands would deteriorate. But it would be for a time only. 
The decreasing productiveness of the slave's exertions would 
at length reach the point at whicli the returns from them would 
not equal the cost of his support, and then the progress towards 
the catastrophe would be rapid. The fate of the older states 
would overtake every portion, of the slave domain ; and tlie 
whole body of slaveholders would be compelled to face the 
fearful problem of doing justice to four million victims of their 
own and their ancestors' wrong. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the solution would be postponed to the last moment. 
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So BOon 410 the end cftmo cUstinotly into view, provision would 
doubtlleBa be made to meet the inovitablo cluuigo; and the 
graduttlnees of the proooss would allow time for the action of 
ptiUiatlve influenccB. Siujh, it BoomB to mo, would bo tho 
result of iudopondonco on the terms involved in tho first hypo- 
thesis. In such ton ns, however, we may bo well assured, tho 
Sonthern leaders, fuily understanding m they do their own 
cose, would only acquiesce after complete Bubjuj;^ation. 

But, secondly, wo may assume, as the condition of Southern 
indopendenco, that the unsettled portions of the public domain^ 
(including under this expression, besides the Ter>itoricsi techni- 
cally so Called, the greater part of Arkansas and nearly tho 
whole of Texas) should be open for slave colonization, while a 
like liberty should be accorded for free settlement; and we / 
have now to consider what would be the elfect of its position, 
aa thus determined, on the fortunes of the Slave Power. Now 
I think it is plain that, in view of the competition which such 
a determination of the question would inevitably engender, the 
necessity would at once be forced upon the South of maintain- 
ing a footing in the unsettled districts at whatever cost. The 
attractions offered by the fertile soils and fine river systems of 
Texas and Arkansas could not fail to draw from the North, on 
the one hand, and from California, on the other, crowds of free 
settlers, who would quickly establish themselves upon the most 
eligible sites. If the South did not proceed with eqtisil energy, 
it would find itself forestalled at every point.* A cordon of free 
states would in no long time be drawn around its border, barr- 
ing its advance towards the rich lands of Mexico, and throwing 
it back upon its exhausted fields. Is it likely that the Slave 
Power would quietly contemplate this consummation^ — that it 
would look forward to what Mr. Spence aptly calls " the pain- 
ful process of strangulation," without making an effort to break- 
the bands which were graduUy but surely closing around it? 
The supposition is incredible. Freedom and slaveiy would 
therefore once more renew their race in the colonization of the 
Territories. And on what gi'ounds could the South hope for 
success in such a contest? The mortifying lesson taught in 
Kansas has not been forgotten. The South knows well that a 
renewal of the contest under conditions which then broiaght 
signal defeat must inevitably lead to a like riesult. But the 
conditions of the new trial of strength w'ould, in one respect at 
least, be far less favourable for the Southern cause tiian those 
which proved disastrous in Kansas. The Slave Pow^? would 
no longer find an accomplice enthroned at Washington^ ;^Wii&t 
happened in Kansas, therefore, would of necessity be repi^ftt^d 
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HI Toxas and Kow Mexico ; tlio Bouth would bo oilt-colonizcd 
by its rival, and tlio g<)al would appear in no diBtant view. 
There would be but one CBcapo from Hiia fate.— -sucli a rapid 
increliBO of its dispoaable slave population na would supply tlio 
defect from whicli it sulibred in its former attoinptq ; ah'^' tliis 
incroasG could only bo accomplished in one way — a revival of 
the African slave trade. The revival of thib trad<» would, ac- 
cordingly, in the event wo are considering, bocorao a vital ques- 
tion for the South. Whether the aieaSure would really prove 
eflbctual for the purpose designed ie a question which I do not 
think we have sufficient data to resolve ; but that such would 
be the case is (mdoubt*idly the opinion >f the Southern leaders. 
"We can divide Toxas into five slave states," s»iyB the Vice- 
president of the Southern Confederation, " and get Chihuahua 
and Sonora, ii we have the slave population; but unless the. 
number of the Africaa stock be increased vv^o have not the 
population, and might as well abandon the race with our bre- 
tluon of the .l^ortli in the colonization of the Territories. Slave 
states cannot be made without Africans." "Take off," says 
Mr. Gaulden of Georgia, " tlie ruthloss restrictions which cut 
off the supply of slaves from foreign lands . . . take off- the 
restrictions against the African slave trade, and we should then 
want no protection, and I would t>e willing to let you have as 
much squatter sovereignty as you wish. Give us an equal 
chance, and I tell you the institution of slavery will take care 
of itself." From'all this it seems to follow — assuming a sepa- 
ration on the terms of an open field for free and slave coloniza- 
tin over the still unsettled districts — that the only chance of 
permanently establishing the Southern Republic on that " cor- 
ner stone" which its builders have chosen, would lie in reopen- 
ing the African slave trade, and rapidly increasing the supply 
of slaves ; and that the Southern leadei-s would, in the contin- 
gency supposed, at once adopt this expedient I cannot for a 
moment doubt. As we have seen in a former chapter, the trade 
had actually been commenced on an extensive scale before the 
breaking out of the civil war: and, with vastly more urgent 
reasons for reviving it, while there would be entire freedom 
from the restraints of Federal legislation, it is difficult to believe 
that there would be any hesitation about recurring to the same 
course. v 

But there is yet another condition under which the indepen- 
dence of the South may be regarded. We may suppose that 
the Union is dissolved on the terms of an equal division of the 
unsettled districts between the contending parties. This ar- 
rangement would probably satisfy the utmost aspirations of the 
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Soutliorn party. Itw<)ul<3 probably nlao — bo far as any diutinct 
idoaB on the Bubject exist — fall in with tbo conception of an 
independent Soutli which for tbo most pait rieoa before those 
who in tliis country take the Southern side, including, it may 
be observed, some whoBc sincerity in disclaiming all symi^ithy 
with slavery it m impopsible to doubt. It, becomes, therefore, 
of importance that the consequences involved in this mode of 
establislking Southern independence be carefully examined. 

The argument by which the support of the Southern cause, 
miderstood as I have just stated it, is reconciled with the 
avowal of anti-slavery opinions, is one with the basis of which 
the reader is now familiar. It is this, that under the proposed 
nnangement the limits of slavery would be fixed ; and that, 
this point being attained, the downfall of the system would in 
due time follow. "The Southern Confederacy, hemmed in 
between two free and jealous neighbours [the Korthern States 
and Mexico] will henceforth see its boundaries, and compre- 
hend and accommodate itself to its future conditions of national 
existence. The moment slavery is confined definitively with 
its present limits, according to the best opinions, its character 
becomes modified and its doom h sealed, though the execution 
of the sentence may seem to be relegated to a very distant 
day,"* 

This theory, it will be remarked, involves a suspicious para- 
dox. It supposes that the most complete success which the 
South can hope for in the present war would effectually defeat 
the precise object for which the South has engaged in war. It 
supposes that Englishmen know more of the real necessities of 
slavery than the men whose lives have been spent in working 
the system, and who have now staked them oli an attempt to 
establish it upon firm foundations. Before accepting so impro- 
bable a doctrine, it would be worth considering whether there 
may not be more to be said for the wisdom of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis and his friends, than those would have us think who in 
this country favour their cause. 

It seems difficult to believe that those who speculate on the 
prospects of slavery in the manner of the writer from whom I 
^have quoted, have attended to the geographical conditions 
under which, in the case supposed, the institution would be 
placed. The South is described as " hemmed in " between 
Mexico and the North. The expression implies ideas of magni- 
tude truly American ; for the Power thus " hemmed in " would 
be master of a space as large as all Europe west of the Vistula, 
and would have at its disposal a region, still unsettled and 



* Mtih British Review for Febraary, 1862, p. 269, 
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avftilablo for Blavo colonization, littlo less extonsivo than tlio 
wliolo area of tho present Slave States.* Under an arrangoniont 
wlxicli professes to provide for the extinction of slavery a new 
field would bo thus secured for its extension, equal to tliat 
whicli now oniploya 4,000,000 shives. 

But it will perhaps bo said that, whatever might bo the 
innnodiate oifecta of Soutliern independence eatablialied upon 
these terms, still, the bounds of slavery being absolutely fixed, 
provision would be made for its ultimate extinction. Tiioso 
opponents of slavery who find comfort in this view of the case 
must possess more far-reaching sympathies than I can pretend 
to. It may be worth their while, however, to consider whether 
even their longanimity may not in the end be balked of its 
reward. ¥or, ere the time would arrive when the Slave Power, 
having occupied the vast regions thus secured for it, would 
begin to feel the restraints of its spacious prison, at least a 
quarter of a century would have elapsed, and at least two mil- 
lion slaves wonld be added to the present number. With this 
increase in the area of its dominion and in the number of its 
slave population, and with the time thus allowed it for consoli- 
dating its strength and maturing its plans, it cannot be doubted 
that the power of the South would have become indefinitely 
more formidable than it has ever yet shown itself. And as 
little, J. think, can it be doubted that its audacity would have 
grown with its strength ; for it would now, by actual trial, have 
proved its piowesR against the only antagonist whom it has 
really to dread, r.iA it would enter on its career of inde- 
pendence amid all the ^clat of victory. In the mood of mind 
produced by the contemplation of its achievements and tlie 
sense of its supremacy, is it likely that the South would be con- 
tent to bridle its ambition,— much less to accept a lot, acquies- 
ence in which would be tantamount to signing iis own doom ? 

It will be said that the Slave Power, severed fiom the Union, 
would find itself on all sides surrounded by watchful and jealous 
neighbours, whose office it would be to counteract its intrigues 
and to hold its ambition in check ; and that, in discharging this 
office, the free communities of America would be sustained by 
the moral, and, if need were, by the physical, support of the 
Great Powers of Europe. It cannot be denied that there is much 
weight in this consideration ; yet its importance may easily be 
over-rated. The Northern States, once shut out from Mexico 



That is to say, the whole of those of them which are actually settled under 
slavery — a description which would exclude nearly the whole of Texas, Florida, 
and Arkansas, of which three states the aggregate slave population is less than 
150,000. 
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I and Oontml America by tlio vast i-ango of territory wliicli, uijclor 
I this (i«fcon«i»atlon of tho qunvrol, would be alionatod from tlioir 
confodoracy, -would have littlo object ia staying tho ])rogroBB of 
tho South in that direction. It is, moroovor, important to ob- 
Borve that ono of tho most popular projoctfl among all soctions 
of tho Northern peoplo, for aomo years past, has boon tho 
providing of railway communication between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific States* — a project which, bo soon as the re-establish- 
ment of peace shall allow time for the prosecution of indus- 
trial schemes, will doubtless be resumed. Now, this idea once 
carried into effect, the chief reason with the "Northern people for 
desiring influence in the Gulf of Mexico would be removed. 
Again, it is not impossible that, before the time should arrive 
wheh intervention might be required, the position of alfairs 
among the Northern States might be considerably altered. 
Although I am quite unable to see the ground for the ap- 
prehension now so prevalent, and apparently so influential, 
in the North, that, a severance of the Union once effected, 
the process of disintegration would go forward till society 
should be reduced to its primary elements ; still I think it 
cannot be doubted that the example would be contagious ; 
and thus it is no violent supposition, that, as in course of 
time a difference of external conditions among several groups 
of the Northern States resulted in the growth of different 
interests and different modes of regarding political questions, 
the present would be followed by future secessions, until, in 
the end, several communities should take the place of the 
existing Confederation. Now it is obvious to reflect that, 
were such an order of political relations once established, the 
Northern States would find, in the clashing interests arid 
snutnal jealousies developed among themselves, more tempt- 
ing matter for diplomatic activity than in counteracting the 
designs of Southern ambition in a part of the world from 
which their connexion, alike commercial and political, had 
been almost wholly cut off. 

And still less is European intervention to be relied upon. 
The powers of Europe have doubtless strong reasons that 
Central America should be held by httnds which they can 
trust ; and they would naturally be disposed to offer obsta- 
cles to the progress of a Slave Power. But Europe is far 
removed from the scene of Mexican intrigue ; and a Euro- 
pean war, or even a serious complication in European poli- 
tics, might easily relax their vigilance. Taking into consi- 



* On this point at least the Republican and Democratic parties are one. See 
.their respective platfonna. 
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doration all the circiiraBtimccB of tlio cttBo — tlio period -wliich 
would elapse before the new lands could bo occiipied, ii period 
during which the Slave I'owor would liavo time to organize 
its forces and to study tho woakriesB of ita opponents—the 
chanceB that in the interval disunion in tho North, or com- 
plications of policy in Europe, would produce contingencies 
favourable to its designs — the persistency of aristocracies in 
pushing schemes on which they have once entered — the emi- 
nent examples of this quality wliicli the South 1ms already 
furnished — the passion, amounting to fanaticism, with which 
it has long cherished this particular scheme — above all, the 
absolute necessity under which it would in the end find itself 
of extending its domain — who, I say, with all these circum- 
stances in view, can feel assured that, once established on 
the broad basis of an empire reaching from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande, the Slave Power would not hold out a serious 
menace of realizing the vast projects of its ambition ; and that 
the world might not one day be appalled by the spectacle 
of a great slaveholding confederacy erecting itself in Central 
America, encircling the Gulf of Mexico, absorbing the West 
Indies, and finally including under its sway the whole tropi- 
cal region of the New World 

If there be any force in these speculaticiis, it will be seen 
that Mr. Jefferson Davis and his associates were not so .vsddely 

* " Vers le milieu de l'ann6e 1859, il se forma dans les ^tats qui cultivent le 
coton, et sp.4cialement dans la Louiaiane et lo Mississipi, une associatibn mystdri- 
esue, dont les statuts ^taient couvert d'un secret inviolable, et dont lea membrea 
s'intitulaient les chevaliers du cerde d'or. Oes chevaliers appartenaient exdusive- 
meht aux classes aisles ; ils avaieat une organisation toute militaire et devaient ^tre 
pourvus d'armes. Lfi" progr^s rapides de cette association attirSrent quelque atten- 
tion ; mais comme Walker parcourait i ce moment le sud et commen9ait les pr5pa- 
ratifs de ToxpSdition dans laquelle il devait perdre la vie, on cmt qu'il se m^ditait un 
nouveau coup de main contre le Nicaragua on contre quelqu'uno des provinces du 
Mexique, que I'objet de I'association 6tait de recueillir de I'argent et de recruter des 
hommes pour le compte du ccl^bre flibustier, D'autres pensSrent que le succes qui 
avait couronu6 les tentatives faites pour introduire des n^gres d'Afrique par les 
bouches du Mississipi avait donn^ naissance k de vastea operations de traite. Comma 
il s'agissait, dans les deux cas, de violer les lois et de dejouer la surveillance dea 
autorites fed^rales, le myst^re dont a'entourait I'association s'expliquait tout naturelle- 
ment. Les projets des chevaliers ^talent beaucou^ plua ambitieux cependant : ila 
tendaient & detacher de la confederation les etats qui cultivent le coton pour en 
former une republique nouvelle, dont I'esclavage serait I'institution fondamentale, et 
qui puiaerait dans le retablissement de la traite les eifimens d'une rapide prosperity. 
Dte que sa force d'expansion ne serait plus arrfit^e par la chert6 de la main-d'oeuvro, 
la nouvelle republique ne pouvait manquer d'absorber en quelques ann6es le Mex- 
ique, le Nicaragua' et la Bolivie ; elle acquerrait de gre ou de force toutes les An- 
tilles, et fonderait au centre du continent americain I'fitat le plus riche et le plus 
puissant du monde. Le cercle d'or, c'etaient done les pays et les iles qui forment 
autour du golfe du Meaaque une ceinture d'une incomparable recondite." — Annmire • 
dea deux Mondes, 1860, p. 602. 
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inietiil:en in tlio eolcction of their mciins as lioa been commonly 
BUpposed, arid that tlioy may contemplato with considorablo 
complacency tho " outhanaRia " which haa been prodictod for 
thoir favourite institution.* That tho cstablialiment of South- 
ern indepondonco upon equal terms will " modify tho charac- 
ter" of slavery, I, am far from denying. Bat it is important to 
determ'mo in what direction the modification will take place, 
and, in connexion with this subject, I shall reverfci to a topic to 
which I, have already more than once referred, but the import- 
ance of which deserves a somewhat fuller consideration than 
has yet been given to it — I moan the possibility of a revival of 
the African slave trade. 

Tho audacity of this conception and its incongruity with the 
pn^vailing modes of thought in Europe, and especially in Eng- 
land, have on this side of the Atlantic caused general incredu- 
lity as to the fact that such a project has been really enter- 
tained. It seems almost too monstrous that a party, claiming 
admission as an equal member into the community of Christian 
nations, should deliberately conceive the plan of reviving in 
the full light of modern civilization a scandal which has long 
lain under its ban. It is not then strange that the disclaimers 
by Southern agents of any intention on the part of the South 
to revive the trade have, for the most part, obtained an easy 
acceptance in Europe. But those who are tbus easily satisfied 
can scarcely hiave attended to the prevailing tendencies of 
Southern politics, or be aware of the steps which, previous to 
the outbreak of the civil war, had been actually taken in this 
direction by the party now dominant in the South. Of the 
strong interest of the Slave Power in the revival of the trade, 
in the event of its independence being established on any terms 
which give it a chance of maintaining itself in the Territories, 
there cannot I think be a doubt. It has been already shown 
that, on one supposition, the question would become aBsolutely 
vital. It would be only a choice between the reopening of the 
trade and acquiescence in a condition of things which would 
be tantamount to early extinction. On the hypothesis last 
considered, there would not, indeed, be the same vital necessity 
for the measure ; nevertheless, the temptation to it would be 
strong. The labour force of the South has long been unequal 
to the requirements of the planters. Of this the steady rise in 
the price of slaves during half a century is a sufficient proof. 



* " This euthanasia of slavery [the consummation of Southern independence, as 
conceived by the writer] we admit to be slow and distant ; but we solemnly believe 
it to be both safe and certain. And, at least, it is a euthanasia — a natural and not 
a violent death." — North Briiish Emm for February, 1862, p. 272. 
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But, with tlio wholo Southern Territory secured for oxclneivo 
slave settlomcut, the insufliciency of the homo supply to meet 
the necesBities of the cii8c would bo moro inauifest tiian ever. 
With the advance in price brooding would no doubt be etimn- 
lated in the older states ; but the proceBS of augmentation by 
natural increase would bo slow, while on the other hand, tlio 
high price of labour would greatly curtail the profits of culti- 
vation. Under these circunistances, it ia ditJicult to believe 
that the planters of the South would long tolerate an impedi- 
ment which stood between them and the realization of vast 
schemes of aggrandizement, more especially when the mainte- 
nance of the obstacle could only be justified on grounds 
of morality which the whole South would reject with dis- 
dain. The continued prohibition of the trade would be 
denounced as an unworthy subserviency to the ftmaticism 
of foreign governments — as (to quote language which has 
already been employed in this cause) " branding every slave- 
holder in the land with the mark of guilt and disho- 
nour."* Slaveholders would be called upon as before, but in 
tones rendered more authoritative by the increased prestige 
which the cause of slavery would have acquired, to remove 
" the degrading stigma" from " their most essential political 
institution," and, as the means at once of filling their po.ckets 
and clearing their fame, to repeal a law jarring alike with their 
moral and material susceptibilities. As opposed to these con- 
siderations, the only counter-motive of the slightest weightf 



* Mr. John Forsyth, late Minister to Mexico, in the Mobile Register. 

\ For I do not thin£ that the provision in the Montgomery Constitution prohibit- 
ing the African slave trade -wiU, by any one acquainted with the history of the party 
who framed it, or with the circumstances of the particular case, be so considered. 
The motives which dictated the provision are very clearly set forth by Mr. Everett 
in the following passage of a speech delivered some months ago : — " Now, to meet 
this state of things and this interest, supposed to be vital in Virginia, the skilful men 
that were employed in drawing up a new constitution for the Confederate States 
South introduced in the first place a clause prohibiting the African slave trade. This 
was intended to have the further effect of conciliating foreign influence ; but then the 
next clause was that it should always be competent for a Southern Congress to pro- 
hibit the domestic slave trade, and in the debates at Montgomery on this clause no 
secret was made of the intention of these provisions. It was openly said that they 
meant to say to Virginia : ' The other border states join the Confederacy, and we 
allowj^the domestic slave trade to go on. Stand aloof from us, and we will amend 
that feature in the constitution which prohibits the African slave trade ; we will sup- 
ply ourselves from that quarter,' Thus you see there was at once in the same breath ' 
a bribe and a menace to Virginia, but for the time, and as far as we can Judge, not 
with much effect. The ' Ancient Dominion ' had a character in the world. She was 
not willmg at home or abroad to assume the position of an ancient powerful state 
standing aloof from such a movement as this on the causes for which its authors inau- 
gxu^ted it, and then, months after, joicing it that she might secure to herself the 
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wliioli can, como into pUy, is tho interoat- of the brooding Btates 
ill huaintaining thoiv monopoly. That thoy would have this 
iritorcBt in a pecuhiary sionao is, indeed, al)nndarttly evident. 
But would this circwmatAnco bo allowed permanently to proTail 
against not merely tho equal pecuniary interests of other states 
in the oppo8lt(^ policy, but against the requirements, in tho 
largest sense, of, the whole Slave Republic? A consideration of 
tile coui^se pursued under analogous circumstances on former 
• occasions will show the extreme improbability of such a sup- 
position,; 

There is perhaps nothing more remarkable in the past career 
of the Slave Power than the unanimity with which the whole 
body of slaveholders have concurred in supporting a given 
policy, so soon as it was clearly understood that tho public in- 
terests of slavery prescribed its adoption ; yet with tho line of 
policy which, in view of tbis necessity, has been actually fol- 
lowed, the interests of the Slave States have be6n far from 
being equally identified. The slave-breeding states of Virginia 
and Kentucky had a very distinct and palpable advantage in 
opening new ground for slave cultivation across the Mississippi. 
They thereby created a new market for their slaves, and 
directly enhanced the value of their principal property. But 
the slave-working States of Alabama and Mississippi, which 
were buyerg, not sellers, of. slaves, which were producers, not 
consumers, of cotton,^ had a precisely opposite interest as 
regards this enterprise. The effect of the policy of territorial 
extension in relation to them, was to raise the price of slaves — 
tbe productive instrument which they employed ; and, on the 
other hand, to reduce the price of cotton — the commodity in 
which they dealt. It at once increased their outlay and 

melancholy privilege of continuing to stock tbe plantations of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana." 

(TUe party which enacted this prohibition is the party which passed and repealed 
the Missouri Comuromise ; which accepted and repudiated the principle of the Ne- 
braska Bill. In the former case the bargain was adhered to tiU the 'Southern party 
had appropriated its share of it ; in the latter till it was proved unequal to what was 
required of it. In both cases solemn engagements were set aside the moment they 
became inconvenient. Considering the circumstances under which the prohibition 
of the African slave trade has been passed, is it likely that it wilii be regarded as 
more sacred than the Missouri Compromise, or than the Nebraska Bill ? The follow- 
ing passage from a Florida paper, the Southern Gonfederaqj, will show that the vali- 
dity of the enactment has been already called into question, and on precisely the 
same grounds as those on which the former engagements were challenged. " Por God's 
sake, and the sake of connistency, do not let us form a Union for the express purpose 
of maintaining and propagating African slavery ; and then, as the Southern 'Congress 
has done, confess our error by enacting a constitutional provision abolishing the 
African slave trade. The opening of ike trade is a mere question of expediency, to be 
determined, hy legislative enactment liereafier, lysiinotly a, amstUuiionai provision." 
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diminiBliod tlioir returns. Yot thia did not provont tlio whole 
body of Skvo States f^-om working steadily together in pro- 
moting that policy which the maintenance of the 31avo Power, 
as a political system, demanded. A still more striking instahco 
of the readiness to sacrifice particular interests to the political 
ascendancy of the body ia furnished by the conduct of the South 
in itB dealings vrith Cuba. The annexation of this island hiis 
long been, as all the world knows, a darling project of Southern 
ambition. The bearing of tlie acquisition on the general inte- 
rests of the South is very obvious. It wonld add to its do- 
rhain a district of incomparable fertility. It would give it a 
commanding position in the Gulf of Mexico. It would increase 
its political weight in the Union. But ther<> 's one state iii the 
South which could not fail to be injured in a pecuniary sense 
by the acquisition. Tlie princij)al industry of the State of 
Louisiana is the same as that of Cuba — the cultivation of 
sugar. But the soils of Louisiana are far inferior to those of 
Cuba — so much so that the planters of that State are only able 
to hold their ground against the competition of their Cuban 
rivals by the assistance of a high protective duty.. I^ow the 
immediate consequen'^e of the annexation of Cuba to the South 
would be the abolition of the protection which the plantere of 
Louisiana now enjoy — an event which could not fail to be fol- 
lowed by the disappearance, in great part, of the artificial pro- 
duction which it sustains. JSTeVertheless^ Louisiana has formed 
no exception to the general eagerness of tlie South to appro- 
priate Cuba ; so far from this, it has curiously enough hap- 
pened that the man who has been most prominent among the 
piratical part^ who have advocated this step is Mr. SlideUj* 
the senator in Congress for the State of Louisiana. The sym- 
pathies whicii bind slaveholdei-s together have thus always 
proved more powerful than the particular interests which would 
sunder them ; and whatever course the necessities of slavery, 
as a system, have prescribed, that the whole array of slave- 
holders, with a disregard for private ends, which, in a good 
cause, would be the highest virtue, has never hesitated to pur- 
sue. 

The precedents, therefore, afforded by the past history of the 
South would lead us to expect that, so soon as the expediency 
of th§ African slave trade, in promoting the political interests 
of the Slave Power, became clear, the private advantage of par- 
ticular states would be waived in deference to the requirements 
of the whole Confederacy. But, though this should not be so 

* This was the gentleman selected by Southern tact to recommend th^S cause of 
the South to Europe. 

10 



-—though thq border Btates, when the trial, came, shouUi prove 
deficient in that public spirit which the working stateB in simi- 
lar circjunmtancos hlU:e never failed to exhibit — ^it is still quite 
incoucoi-^ablo thiit what the public interests required Bhoukl bo 
permanently postponed to. an oppos'tion resting on such n baiiiis. 
The men who now guide the councilB of the Confederacy, from 
the moment of their accession to power to the present time, 
have never shrunk from any act essential to their ends : such 
men, having triumpliantly carried their party through a bloody 
civil war, Would hardly allow themselves to bo baffled by the 
selfish obstinacy of a few of their number. Indeed already the 
particular expediient to which, in the event of protracted obsti- 
nacy, recourse might be had, has been hinted at in no obscure 
tei'ms. Mr. De Bow has advocated the reopening of the Afri- 
can slave trade upon the distinct' ground that it is necessary to 
extend the basis of slavery by bringing slaves within the reach 
of a larger number than, at their present price, are able to pur- . 
chose them. By this means, he argues, increased stability 
would be given to the institution in proportion as the numbers 
interested in maintaining it should be increased. ,0f the 
soundness of this policy from the stand-point of the Slave Power 
there can, I think, be no question ; and for the means of carry- 
ing it out in the last resort the extreme party could be at no 
loss. Let the reader observe the purpose to which this argu- 
ment might be turned in the event of a schism between the 
breeding and the working states on the point in question. It 
is well known that the possession of a slave is the great object 
of the poor white's ambition, and the most effectual means of 
gratifying this ambition would be to make slaves cheap. To 
rally, then, to the cause of free trade in slaves this numerous 
class would be, indeed, an easy task. Kothing more would be 
needed than to appeal to their most obvious interest, to give 
play to their most cherished passion. Everywhere— in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky no less than in the states of the extreme 
South— the opening of the African slave trade would be hailed 
with enthusiasm by the great bulk of the people ; and thus, 
whenever convenience demanded it, the resistance of an inte- 
rested section might be overborne by the almost universal voice 
of the rest of the comnrariity. 

To sum up the results of this part of the discussion : — on 
every- hypothesis of Southern independence, save that which 
would be equivalent to the early extinction of the Slave Power, 
the reopening of the African slave trade would be recommend- 
ed to the South by almost irresistible inducements — ^in one con- 
tingency by -considerations which appeal to interests that are 
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vital. The only source of opposition would bo tho privftto 
interests of tlii6 brooding atatoH ; but private intorefita in the 
luBtoiy of the South have always yielded to the demands of 
public policy, and would probably do so in this caee. In tlje 
oyont, however, of tiie breeding states proving refractory, the 
loaders of the oxtromo party would liavo the remedy in their 
own hands. The protest of a narrow minority would bo wholly 
powerless to stem the tide of popular fooling which they Imve 
it in their power at any moment to evoke. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

» 

What is the duty of European nations towards Worth America 
in the present crisis of its history ? I answer — to observe a > 
strict neutrality between the contending parties, giving their 
moral support to that settlement of the question which is most 
in accordance with the general interest of the world. What 
ground is there for European interference in the quarrel ? In 
the present aspect of affairs absolutely none — ^none, that is to 
say, which would not equally justify interference in every war 
which ever occurred. I say, in the present aspect of affairs, 
for in a different aspect of affairs I can well imagine that a 
different course would be justifiable, and might even become a 
duty. Supposing free society in j^^'orth America in danger of 
being overborne by the Slave Power, would not the threatened 
predominance in the new world of a confederacy resting on 
slavery as its corner stone, and proclaiming the propagandism 
of slavery as its mission, be an occasion for the interference of 
civilized nations? If there be reason that civilized nations 
should combine to resist the aggressions of Russia — a country 
containing the germs of a vigorous and progressive civilization 
-—would there be none for opposii:^g the establishment of " a 
barbarous and barbarizing Power"— a Power of whose exist- 
ence slavery is the final cause ? But that contingency is hap- 
pily not now probable.; and in the present position of the Ame- 
rican contest there is not even a plausible pretext for interven- 
tion. It is unhappily true that our trade is suffering, that much 
distress prevails in our manufacturing districts, and that we are 
threatened with even more serious consequences than have yet 
been felt. But is this a plausible pretext for interfering in a 
foreign war ? How can a great war be carried on without die- 
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t^irbing tlio qonjmorco of tho world ? wliat purpoao nro 
bloclcaclea inBtitintod nrid pormittocl ? To say thut, 1)ociuibo wo 
are inj'i'jirionBly nlTectod by a blockade wo will not recognizo it, 
is Biinply to aay tluvt wo do not choose to bo bound by laws 
Jtonger than it siiitB oux* convenionco—iB to throw awfiy evon 
tlio prolenco of jwatice. But intorforonco in tho present case 
•would ho not merely immoral, it would ho futile — nay, if tho 
relief of distresB bo really tho object of those who urge i*, it 
would, wo can scarce doubt, aggravate a Imndred-fold tho evils 
it was intended to euro. For, supposing the blockade of tho 
Southern ports to be raised, to what purpose would bo this re- 
sult if the war continued? It would, doubtless, carry comfort 
to tho Slave Confederacy ; it might possibly bring a few hun- 
dred thousand bales of cotton to Europe ; but, ip the present 
condition of the South, with H^Torthorn armies encamped on its 
soil, it would not cause cotton to be grown, and still less would 
it Open Northern markets to our manufactures. A fleet may 
raise a blockade, but it cannot compel people to buy goods who 
do not want them. Intervention in America would, therefore, 
fail to restore trade to its normal channels ; and it is admittedly 
to a disiurbance in the normal channels of trade far more than 
to scarcity of any single commodity — to a cessation of Northern 
demand far more than to an interruption of Southern supply — 
that the distress now experienced in England is due.* Now 
the cessation of Northern demand will continue as long as the 
war continues ; so that the effect of intervention on manufactur- 
ing distress would depend on its effect on the duration of the 
war. And what would be this effect? On such a subject it 
would be absurd to speak with confidence ; but there- is one 
historical parallel which comes so close to the present case that 
we should do well to ponder it. In .1792 an armed intervention 
of European Powers took place in France. The allied sove- 
reigns were not less confident of their ability to impose condi- 
tions on the French people, than are those who now urge inter- 
vention in America of the ability of France and England to set- 
tle the affairs of that continent. But we' know how the inter- 
vention of 1792 ended. The spirit of democracy, allying itself 
with the spirit of patriotism, kindled in the peojjle of France an 
energy which not merely drove back the invaders from their 
soil, but which carried the invaded people as conquerors over 
the length and breadth of continental Europe. Such was the ^ 
effect of a policy of intervention in the affairs of a great Euro- 
pean nation. "What reason have we to expect a different result 
from a similar policy pursued in America ? Has democracy in 



* See the Economiai, 26th April, 1862, 
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Americ?,i bIiowu Iobb oiiorgy tliiui in Eviropo ? Ih itn cn'^m\'mii'\im 
lean oiroctivo ? Is iho spirit of its pairioLiHin lena powerful ? 
Are tho resources which it cominaTicIs for war less cxtciiBive ? 
Or will tho advcrBtirioa of democracy fight it witli greater 
advantage aerpss tho roach of the Atlantic? I am assuming 
that an intorvontio'i, if attempted, would ho rcRolutely carried 
QUl;^: that a mere interference hy om- navies would ctuly exricer- 
bato and prolong tiio quarrel is ho ohvioua as to disentitle such 
a proposition to sx moincnt's serious regard. The duty of neu- 
trality is, therefore, in tho present case as plainly marked out 
by the diccatea of sollish policy as by the maxims of morality 
and law. While intervention would fail to alleviate the evils 
under which wo suffer, it would almost certainly add to those 
evils the calamity of a great war— -a war which would bequeath 
to tho posterity of the combatants a legacy of mutual hatred, 
destined to embitter. their relations for centuries to come. 

But the duty of neutrality is not incompatible with the ren- 
dering of moral support. We may be required to abstain from 
giving efiect to our convictions by force, but we can never be 
justly required to abstain from advancing them by moral 
means. Nay, so long as the conflict between good and evil 
lasts, the obligation to sustain the right cause by sj'mpathy and 
counsel is one from which we cannot relievo ourselves. It 
becomes, therefore, of extreme importance to consider what is 
that settlement of the American contest which deserves the 
moral support of Europe. 

There are two modes of terminating the present war, either 
of which must, it seems to me, be almost equally deprecated 
by every friend of freedom and of the American people : — such 
a triumph of the Southern party as would give to it the com- 
mand of the unsettled districts to the south and west ; and such 
a reconstruction of the Union as would restore slavery to its 
former footing in the Republic. It is, I think, difficult to say 
which of these results would be the more extensively disastrous. 
The one would establish, amid all the 6clat of victory, a slave 
empire, commanding the resources of half a continent, fired 
with an ardent ambition, and cherishing vast designs of aggres- 
sion and conquest. The other would once more commit a 
moral and freedom-loving people — the main hope of civilization 
in the ll^ew World — to complicity with the damning guilt of 
slavery. Tho Union, restored on the principle of restricting 
slavery, would not indeed be the same Union as that in which 
the Slave Power was predominant. But fortune is capricious 
in politics as in war. A few years might bring a change in the 
position of parties ; and a revolution of the wheel might once 
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ugam commit tho ceutrul govornmGiit to llio propogandista of 
slavery. Even ahoul<;l tins worst rosult not Imppen, the corrupt- 
ing iufluonco of th« alliwrK'.o would vomain ; tho continued con- 
nivance at tho pevpelraiion ol' a^^reat wronfi^ would again force 
the 'IWpuhlic into d<)grading conipliaiicee, and tho progress of 
political dogeiioracy, arrested for a monnent by tho shock of a 
violotit reactiony would proceed as before. 33etwoen tho evils 
of Bucli a termination of the contest and the absolute triumph 
of tho Slave Power, it would, perhaps, not be easy to decide. 

A year ago either of tlieao results, almost equally to bo 
deplored, seemed almost equally probable. The Northern peo- 
ple, taken by surprise, its leaders unaccustomed to power, its 
arsenals in the hands of its enemies, with traitors in its public 
offices, divided into parties holding discordarit views and recom- 
mending different courses, unanimous only in oi-e strong wish 
— a desiro at all events to uphold the ITnion^ — seemed for a time 
prepared to make almost any concession which promised to 
secure this end. On the other hand, no vacillation marked the 
South. Witli the directness of men, who, fixed in their ends, 
have little scruple in their choice of means, its leaders were 
urgent to precipitate the catastrophe. Their skilfully contrived 
treason had secured for them the principal forts and almost the 
whole military stores of the Republic. The most experienced 
officei's in the United States army were their trusted agents, and 
were rapidly passing over to their side. Elated by success and 
confident in tiieir resources, it seemed, at the outset of the con- 
test, that they had all but accomplished their daring scheme — 
that little remained for them but to seize upon Washington, and 
dictate from the capitol the terms of separation. 

Sucli wa& the position of affairs when the contest opened. 
A year has passed, and contingencies which then appeared 
imminent seem no longer within the range of possible events. 
In presence of the searching test which real danger applies to 
political theories, and amid the enthusiasm kindled by war, the 
political education of the IsTortli has made rapid progress. The 
true source of disaffection to the Union, so long concealed by 
the arts of teraporisiag politicians, has been laid bare, and is 
no longer doubted. The impossibility of bringing free and 
slave societies into harmonious co-operation under the same 
political system begins to be understood. The absolute neces- 
sities of, ut all hazards, breaking the strength of the Slave 
Power, as the first step towards re-establishing political society 
in ISTortb America, is rapidly becoming the accepted creed. 
Meanwhile, the advance of the Northern armies in the field 
has kept pace with that of opinion in the public assemblies, 
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and, by an nlinost nnbrolcon Horioo of fruitful victorlcH, l.lio 
militfiry onporiority of tlu3 Nortli Hcoinr. now to bo defiriilivoly 
(wtabliBbod. In t])io <iBi)Oct of nftuivB — with' untj-8lrtV(3ry opi- 
nioim ranking;? rapid way in tho North, nnd Northern armios 
Btcadlly advanciiiji]; on tlio Sonthorn States — tho roconstruction 
of tho Union, willi ehivory retained on its former footing, and 
alill more tho coniplote triiimpli of tbo Slave Power, may, it 
eoeuiB to nie, be fairly diBchargod from onr consideration. 
Nay, I think, tho actual Btato of facte, taken in connexion 
with tho rcsonrccB of the contending parties, warrants na in 
going a step further, and holding tliat, in tho absence of foreign 
intervention, tho South mn^t in tho end succumb to its oppo- 
nent. If tbia bo so, what roniains to be decided is this : on what 
terms shall the submission of tho South be made ? — shall it return 
to tho Union to be ruled by the North, or secede under condi- 
tions to be prescribed by its conqueror ? Assuming these to bo 
' the practical issues involved in the struggle at the stage to which 
it has now attained, I shall proceed to consider to what deter- 
miniition of it the moral support of Europe should be given. 

It seems impossible to doubt that, at the present time, the 
prevailing purpose of the Northern people aims at no Icck than 
a complete reconstruction of the Union in its original propor- 
tions. The project admits of being regarded under several 
aspects : — ^liow far is it justified? — ^liow far is it practicable ? — 
how far is it expedient ? On each of these points some remarks 
suggest themselves. 

The forcible imposition on some millions of human beings 
of a form of government at variance with their wishes, is an 
act which undoubtedly demands special grounds for its justifi- 
cation. "Whether the South be regarded as a portion of the 
same nation with the North, or as a distinct people, it seems, 
on either view of the case, impossible that an attempt to sub- 
jugate, for the purpose of ruling it, can be reconciled with the 
maxims of political morality which we regard in this country 
as applicable to the ordinary practice of civilized nations. If, 
then, these maxims admit of no exception, this branch of the 
argument is resolved, and the justification of the present views 
of the North must be given up. But, writing in a nation which 
holds in subjection under despotic rule two hundred millions 
of another race, it is scarcely necessary to say that maxims 
which condemn, without regard to circumstances, the imposi- 
tion on a people of a foreign and despotic yoke are no portion 
of the moral code of this country. The people of India may or 
may not desire to be governed by Great Britain ; but assuredly 
the wishes of the people of India are not the grounds on which 
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im English stateBnottiJ would jnatify Great Britain in holding 
tliat country in'subjoction. It follows, then, that it ia coneiBtont 



tliosG of non-intervention should bo sot aaido, and that a govcrn- 
Biont should compel a portion of its enbjects, or a people flhonld 
intorveno to compel another people, to accept a forin of govern- 
ment at variance with the wishes of those on whom it is im- 
posed.* !tTow, if it be admitted that circumstances can in any 
case create an exception to the ordinary rules of political and 
international practice regarded as binding upon civilized na,tion8, 
wo need haVo little hesitation in asserting that the present case 
is bxcoptional. 

What is the fact with which we have to deal ? A few hun- 



♦ " Thoro nre fow questions which moro require to bo taken in hand by ethical 
and political philosopliora, with a view to eatablisli somo rule or criterion whereby 
tho justiQablonesa of intervening in the nfl'airs of other countries, and (what is some- 
times fully as questionable) tho justifiablenoss of refraining from intervention, may 
bo brought lo »» Jcfinito and rational teat. Whoever attempts this will be led to 
recognize moro than one fundamental distinction, not yet by any means familiar to 
tr e public mind, and in general quite lost sight of by those who write in strains 
<■•? indignant morality on the subject. There is a great difference (for example) 
between the casein which the nations concerned are of the same, or sometliing 
like the same, degree of civilization, and that in which one of the parties to tho 
situation is of a high, and the other of a 'very low, grade of social improvement. 
To suppose that the same international customs, and the same rules of interna- 
tional morality, can obtain between one civilized nation and another, and between 
civilized nations and barbarians, is a grave error, and one which no statesman 
can fall into, however it may be with those who, from a safe and unresponsible 
position, criticize stfttesmen. Among many reasons why the same rules cannot 
be applicable to situations so different, the two following are among the most im- 
portant. In the first place, the rules of ordinary international morality imply 
reciprocity. But barbarians will not reciprocate. They cannot be depended on for 
observing any mles. Tlieir minds are not capable cf so great an effort, nor their 
will sufiBciently under the influence of distinct motives. In the next place, nations 
which are still barbarous have not got beyond the period during which it is likely 
to be for their benefit that they should be conquered and held in subjection by 
foreigners. Independence and nationality, so essential to the due growth and deve- 
lopment of a people further advanced in improvement, are generally impediments to 
theiro. The sacred duties which civilized natioi?s owe to the independence and 
nationality of each other, are not binding toward? those to whom nationality and 
independence are either a certain evil, or at best a questionable good. The Romans 
were not the most clean-handed of conquerors, yet would it have been better for 
Gaul and Spain, Jfumidia and Dacia, never to have formed part of the Roman Em- 
pire? To characterize any conduct whatever towards a barbarous people as a vio- 
lation of the law of nations, only shows that he who so speaks has never considered 
the subject A violation of great principles of morality it may easily bo ; but barba- 
rians have no rights as a nation except a right to such treatment as may, at the 
earliest possible period, fit them for becoming ope. The only moral laws for the 
relation betv/een a civilized and a barbarous government, are the universal rules of 
morality between man and man."— J, Fm Words on Nonrlntervrntion, by J. S. Mill. 
Fras&r's Magazine, December, 1859. 
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drod llionRaiid elavobolilora break Iooho from l;lio political flystom 
with winch thoy woro counoctod, and orcct a confodorucy on 
tho avowod basis of elavory. From tho past history of thoao 
mon, and from tho condition of Bociety presented in the coun- 
try which thoy govern, wo have tho cloarowt proofs as to what 
this Bchomo involves. Wo know that it involves tho mainte- 
nance of a social Byatem at onco retrograde and aggressive — 
retrograde towards thoBO on whom it is imposed, and aggrcpsivo 
towards tho cowminnities with which it comes into contact. 
Wo know that it involves tho design of extending tho power of 
this confederation, and, with its power, the worst form of 
human servitude which mankind has ever seen, over the fair- 
est portions of tho New "World. We kno^ that in all proba- 
bility — with a probability approaching to certainty— -it involves 
an attempt to revive a great scandal, the African slave trade — 
a scandal which all Christian nations have agreed to stigmatize, 
and which Great Britain in. particular has for half a century 
devoted her best influencoy and a vast outlay of treasure, to 
suppress. We know that this body aims at political indepen- 
dence, not for that lawful purpose which makes political inde- 
pendence the first of national rights—the purpose of working 
out a people's proper destiny — but for a purpose which makes 
it tiie greatest of national crimes — the purpose of riveting 
dependence upon another race— the purpose of extending and 
consolidating a barbarous tyranny. l^Tow, these being the ends 
for which the Southern Confederacy seeks to establish itself, is 
its subjugation by the ^Torth justifiable ? I hold that the right 
is as clear as the right to put down murder or piracy. As a 
nation, we, in common with civilized Europe, have proscribed 
as piracy the African slave trade. In the opinion of competent 
judges the inter-state slave trade in the South involves enormi- 
ties as great as any that have been enacted on the coast of 
Guinea or in the middle passage ;* and it is certain that tho 



* " I affirm that there exists in the United States a slave trade, not less odious 
or demoralizing, nay, I do in my conscience believe, more odious and more demo- 
ralizing than that v^hich is canied on between Africa and Brazil. North Carolina 
and Virginia are to Louisiana and Alabama what Congo is to Rio Janeiro. . . God 
forbid that I should extenuate the horrors of the slave trade in any form ! But I 
do think this its worst form. Bad enough it is that civilized . men should sail to au 
uncivilized quarter of the world where slavery exists, should there buy wretched 
barbarians, and should carry them away to labour in a distant land: bad enough I 
But that a civilized man, a baptized man, a man proud of being a citizen of a free 
state, a man frequenting a Christian church, should breed slaves for exportation, 
and, if the whole horrible truth must be told, should even beget slaves for exporta- 
tion, should see children, sometimes his ojtn children, gambolling around him from 
infancy, should watch their growth, should become familiar with their faces,, and 
should then sell them for four or five hundred dollars a head, and send them to lead 
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purpose for which tho Confctloracy is CHtiibh'bhod — tho appro- 
pnalioii of tho Torritorios for slavo cultivation—cannot bo 
carried into off«ct without givinp; a poworful irnpulso certainly 
to o'no, and probably to both, of tji030 crimes. Unless, tlicro- 
fore, wo arc prepared to retreat from tho position whicli, as a 
nation, wo have deliberately taken iip and consistently held 
for half ft eontnry, wo cannot deny that tho overthrow of tho 
Southern Confederacy Avould bo a puldic benefit ; and, oven 
though wo should question tho perfect purity of tho niotives of 
those who undertake it, tlio act itself must bo acknowledged as 
ft service to tho civilized world. 

That the, overthrov/ of tho Southern Confederacy is justifia- 
ble — so far as the 'duties of the North to that community are 
concerned — appears to mo, therefore, as clear as any doctrine 
in the code of political ethics. But, being juetifiable, is it 
practicable? Into tho general merits of this branch of tho 
argumoBt it would not become me to enter ; but, without pre- 
tending to pronounce an opinion on the ability of the North to 
subdue the I'evolted states, it may be permitted me to advert 
to some considerations bearing upon this part of the case which 
do not appear to have received from those who have luider- 
taken to discuss it that degree of attention to which their impor- 
tance would seem to entitle them. 

The argument of those who deny the ability of the North to 
effect its purpose of reconstructing the Union rests, for the 
most part, on historical analogies, and, more particularly, on 
the successful resistance made by the ancestors of the present 
belligerents j the authority of Great Britain. Now a brief 
consideration will show that the present case differs from all 
previous examples of successful revolt in some important 
respects, and we shall find that, in every instance in which the 
analogy fails, the difference points in the same direction — it 
indicates greater facility of conquest in the present struggle. 

In the parallel furnished by the revolutionary war of the last 
century it is an obvious point of difference that Great Britain, 
in that case, carried on the contest under the enormous disad- 
vantage of being separated from her enemy by an intervening 
ocean — a disadvantage of such magnitude as, in the opinion of 
De Tocqueville, to detract indefinitely from the prowess of the 

in a remote country r, life which is a lingering death, a life about which the best 
thing that can be said is that it is sure to be short ; this does, I own, excite a hor- 
ror exceeding even the hoiTor excited by that slave trade which is the curse of the 
Afnean coast. And mark : I am not speaking of any rare case, of any instance of 
eccentric depravity. I am speakmg of a trade as regular as the trade in pigs 
between Dublin and Liverpool, or as the trade in coals between the Tyne and tho 
Thames,"— Lord Macaulay'a Speech on the Sugar iMies. 
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vuji.ors — wlioroas now tho Nortli Btanda close to its foo. Sucli 
a (liUxjronco m almost enough to deprivo of all force nrgnmoiita 
drawn t'roni tlio analogy of tlip two caaes ; yet tho circnrn- 
Btancu hafl boon scarcely adverted to by those who have moat 
BtroniiouBly presided tho analogy. But, passing by n point 
which is peculiar lo tiio comparison with tiic war of independ- 
ence, there are oliiers in wi\ich tho ])re8ont is distinguished 
from all provioija examples of insurrectionary success. 

And, first, wliilo the Soutli is in tho present war liable to an 
absolute interruption of its external trade, it is of all countries 
which ever existed tho least papablo of encountering such, 
a crisis. I say, the South is liable to an abeoluto interrnption 
of its external trade, for, notwithstanding the exploits of tho 
Merrimae^ it is quite inconceivable — having regard to tho 
mercantile marine and tlie mechanical resources of the con- 
tending parties — that the North should not be able in the long 
run to maintain a permanent superiority at sea. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that tho new Confederacy will be absolutely 
cut. off from commercial intercourse with foreign nations ; and 
this being so, it is obvious further to remark that of all commu- 
nities iu the world it is the one least prepared to meet such an 
emergeilcy— the least capable of supplying its own wants. To 
feel convinced of this we have but to recall its industrial sys- 
tem — a system composed of slaves brutalized by ignorance 
and tyranny, accustomed to perform a few routine operations, 
and utterly inefficient if taken from their ordinary tasks. It is 
true, indeed, the crisis has compelled a certain deviation from 
the old routine ; the cultivation of corn has already in some 
places been substituted for that of cotton. But it cannot be 
doubted that the change has been effected at a great loss of 
industiial power, and, however slaves may be turned from one 
kind of agricultural pursuit to another, beyond tlie range of 
agriculture they, must bo absolutely useless. The plantation 
slave of the South can never be converted into a skilled artisan : 
consequently all those commodities for the supply of which the 
South has been accustomed to rely on the industrial skill of 
foreign countries it must now be content to dispense with alto- 
gether. Now amongst such commodities are many which are 
absolutely essential for the conduct of war. The consideration, 
therefore, is one which touches a vital point in the ability of 
the South to maintain a prolonged resistance. Hitherto, by its 
plunder of the military stores of the United States while its 
leaders were in possession of the government, and by the fruits 
of its early victories, it has been enabled to maintain itself; 
but, as its present tiupplies become exhausted and cease to be 
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reploiviBhod by succoBsea iii tlio field, it ia not enaj to sco how 
tlua necetsity cun bo mot. 

Anothor circiuuBtiinco ^vbicb hm' been abnoBt -whollj over- 
looked in tliis argument, is tho clmngo which rttilwayB may 
effect in tho facilities for aggrosaivo warfare. In none of those 
cases in which a war of independence lias been maintained 
with success against tlio Biiperior forces of an invader has this 
resonrco been available. This consideration applies directly to 
a point on which great stress has been laid by the partisans of 
tho South — tho ditticultios oflibred to conquest by mere vaat- 
ness of extent. There can, .1 suppose, bo no doubt that this 
circumstance gives a great advantage to tho party which is on 
the defensive ; but a country traversed by railways is, for 
practical purposes, reduced to a tenth of its real size. That 
the novel conditions thus imported into military tactics have 
not been overlooked by tho commanders on eithyr side is fully 
proved by the nature of their plans, which havs been conceived 
chieily with a view to utilizing this new arm. of warfare. Thus 
the expeditions to Hatteras, to Eoanoke Island, and to Port 
Royal, appear now to have been dictated by a consideration 
of the command conferred by these positions over the rail- 
ways which connect the Carolinas with Yirginia on the 
one hand, and with Georgia on the other. Again, the im- 
portance of ISTashville, as a strategical point, consists in its 
being the central terminus of three grand lines, proceeding 
respectively from Washington, from Richmond, and from 
Charleston to the West ; and the possession of Corinth was 
rendered important by an analogous reason. Railways have 
thus introduced a new element into warfare of sufHcient 
. importance to modify the whole plan of a campaign ; and 
railways apply directly to overcoming the impediment of dis- 
tance—the circumstance which has been urged as the most 
insnperable obstacle to the conquest of the South.* 

* " This is the first great war, if we except the Italian campaign, in •which rail- 
ways, on any large scale, have figured in warlika operations. How greatly they 
may modify the ordinary canons of strategy it is yet • impossible to tell. Already 
many movements have taken place, and positiono been occupied and abandoned, 
which, except upon the supposition of the uew element introduced by railways, . 
would have been utterly irreconcilable with the old principles of secnring the base 
and protecting the flanks of an army. Where there is a railway, troops may be 
moved through a hundred miles in the tim6 required to march over twenty. And, 
vice versd, twenty miles to be marched over may chance to neutralize the benefits 
of a hundred miles of rail. But not only is a new and indefinite element intro- 
duced into the calculations of military distances by tho unequal means of locomotion 
available at different points, but in America the vastuess itself of the different lines 
of riiilway gives rise to a distinct and special class of problema It is easy to 
destroy twenty milea of railway, and even a hundred. A hundred miles wore 
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Again, in no war of indopondonco wl>icli lias boon bricceHS- 
fully waged lias tho invadi.id nation included among its inlmbi- 
tants a mnltitudo, ono-tln'rd of ite .whole number, who were 
either poaitively hoatile, or at least absolutely indifferent to the 
cause. Such a niultitudo oxiatB in the midet of tlio Southern 
population ; and by this hostile or indifferent multitude tho 
whole productive industry of tlio country is carried on. Now, 
as the Federal arniiee advance into tlic Southern States, what 
will be tho behaviour of the negro popuhitioix ? They will 
probably do as they have done liitherto : they will fly to tlio 
Federal lines; and though they shouhl not rise in insurrection, 
they will at least cease to work. Now when tho negroes cease 
to work, how is tho South to maintain an army ? Tiie " white 
trash" may be made to fight, but they will scarcely be made 
to work — at all events they will be unable to do both. It would 
seem, therefore, that, so soon as the South is once thoroughly 
penetrated by the Northern armies, a collapse of its productive 
system is inevitable. 

These are some of the circumstances in which the present 
contest in America differs from those successful ware of dettnce 
with which it is usual to compare it. I am far from intending 
to say that the considerations which have been adduced prove 
the possibility of accomplishing the object which the North has 
now in view ; but they seem to me to show that {he facilities 
for that purpose are greater than is commonly supposed, and 
they at least suggest caution against building hasty conclusions 
upon inapplicable precedents. 

But, thirdly, assuming the reconstruction of the Union to be 
practicable, is it expedient ? And here we are met at once by 
the consideration^ — Yiovj is the conquered South to be governed ? 
I can see but one way in which this can be effected — by the 
overthrow of representative institutions in the Southern States, 
and the substitution of a centralized despotism wielded by the 
Federal government. I cannot imagine that there could be 
any escape from this course ; for, granting that in certain dis- 
tricts of the South there might be a considerable element of 
population favourable to the Union, it is impossible to doubt 
that in the main the people would be thoroughly disaffected ; 
and how are popular institutions to be worked through the 



lately destroyed by the Confederates. But it would be very difficult to destroy 
several thousand. Moreover, the extent of' the country must always make it doubt- 
ful at what point it becomes expedient to destroy so useful an auxiliary until it ia 
found too late to do so. It follows, we think, pretty conclusivfriy, the cardinal 
maxim in any American war involving large tract h of country must be to take pos- 
sesaioE of the railroads." — Kational Ecvisxv, April, 18G2, p. 496. 
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ngoncj of ft (liBafTocti'cl pooplo ? A rodonveo to despotic expo- 
dienlB would, therefore, bo far ns wo can judge, bo forced upon 
tlio North. How^ it is evident tluit such a step involves con- 
BiderationB of tlio greatest gravity^ — conBideratioiia before which 
thei ciMxona of the. Union may well pause and ponder. If, 
indeed, the consequoncec of this policy conhl bo certainly con- 
fined Avithin the designed limits, there would, perhaps, be little 
niied for hesitation. At the worst, it would be no more than 
the substitution of one form of arbitrary power fof another — 
of a civilized for a barbarous despotism — and if the new go- 
vernment were only equal to its task of reconstructing Southern 
Bociety, its advent would be wholly a blessing. But despotic 
principles once introduced into the system of the Federal go- 
vernment, is it conceivable that their influence would end in 
the attainment of the object for the accomplishment of which 
they were at the first invoked ? Is it likely that the same men, 
who should be exercising arbitrary authority over the whole of 
the Southern States, would be content, in governing the North- 
ern, to confine themselves within constitutional bounds ? Would 
there not be the danger that habits acquired in ruling one divi- 
sion of the republic would affect modes of action in the other, 
and that, so soon as popular institutions became troublesome in 
the working, they would be superseded in favour of the more 
direct and 'obvious expedients of despotism ? Besides it must 
be remembered that something more would be required to go- 
vern a disaffected South than a staff of officials. The bureau- 
cracy would need to be supported by an army, and the army 
would of necessity be at the disposal of the central government. 
It would be easy, of conrae, to prescribe constitutional rules, 
to define with precision the limits of administrative authority ; 
but when the temper of arbitrary sway bad been formed, when 
the example of an arbitrary system was constantly present to 
the eye and familiar to the thoughts, when the means of giving 
efiect to arbitrary tastes were at hand, it is difficult to believe 
that the barrier of forms and definitions would be long respected, 
and that sooner or later the attempt would not be made to give 
to the principles of arbitrary government a more extended ap- 
plication. The task of holding the South in subjection would 
thus, as it seems to me, inevitably imperil the cause of popular 
institutions in North America. Now, the loss of popular 
government would be a heavy price to pay for the subjugation 
of the South, even though that subjugation involved the over- 
throw of the Slave Power. 

It is satisfactory to find that there are politicians in America 
who are alive to the momentous interests which this aspect of 
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tlio qncstiork involves. In n rcinarlcftblo spoech lately dclivored 
in Now York, the danger to which I have adverted was very 
j'oirly iind with much courage oxpoaed. The epoakcr, however, 
contended fcliat, by boldly lbllowin{j; out a policy of emancipa- 
tion — by striking at the root of diBafl'ection tlirough itB cause — 
the danger in question might bo evaded. The views expressed 
are so important, and, looking at the recent courae of events, 
give so much promise of becoming fruitful, that I think it right 
to state them in the eloquent words of tiieiv author. 

" l8 this government, in struggling against rebellion, in re-es- 
tabliahing its authority, reduced to a policy which would nearly 
obliterate the line separating democracy from absolutism ? Is it 
really unable to stand this test of its character ? For this is the 
true test of the experiment. If our democi atio Institutions pass 
this crisis unimpaired, they will be Rcronger than ever ; it not, 
the decline will be rapid and irremediable. But can they pass 
it unimpaired? Yes. This republic lias her destiny in her 
hands. She may transform her greatest danger and distress 
into the greatest triumph of her principles. There would have 
been no rebellion, had there not beeh a despotic interest incom- 
patible with the spirit of her democratic institutions ; and she 
has the glorious and inestimable privilege of suppressing thie 
rebellion, by enlarging liberty instead of restraining it, by grant- 
ing rights instead of violating them. . . . How can you 
rely upon the Southern people unless they are sincerely loyal, 
and how can they be sincerely loyal as long m their circum- 
stances are such as to make disloyalty the natural condition of 
their desires and aspirations ? They cannot be faithful unless 
their desires and aspirations change. And how can you 
change them ? By opening before them new prospects and a 
new future. Look at the other side of the picture. Imagine 
slavery were destroyed in consequence of this rebellion. Slav- 
ery, once destroyed, can never be restored. . . . Southern 
society being, with all its habits and iiiterests, no longer identi- 
fied with slavery, that element of the populotion will rise, to 
prominent influence which most easily identifies itself with 
free labour — I mean the non-slaveholding people of the South. 
They have been held in a sort of moral subjection by the great 
slave-lords. Not for themselves but for them they were dis- 
loyal. The destruction of slavery will wipe out the prestige of 
tlieir former rulers ; it will lift the yoke from their necks ; they 
will soon think for themselves, and thinking freel^'^ they will not 
fail to understand their true interests. They will find in free 
labour society their natural element ; and free labour society is 
naturally loyal to the Union. Let the old political leaders fret 
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lifl tboy pltift80, it is Ibo froo labour majority that will give to 
Bocioty ito cluuactor avid tone. Thia Ib what I moan by bo 
roforruing Soutbern society as to innko loyalty to tlio Union its 
nntnrul tompor and diBposition. Tbls dono, tbo necessity of a 
military occupation, tlio rule of force, will coubo; our political 
lifo will Boon return to tbo beaten truck of self-government, 
and tbo restorod Uniou may safely trust itself to tbo good faitb 
of ft reformed people. Tbe antagonistic elonjont wbicb conti- 
nually struggled against tbo vital principles of onr system of 
government once removofl, wo sball bo a truly united people, 
witb common principles, common interests, common bopes, and 
a common future."* 

Sucb is tlie spirit in wbicb tbe question of reconstructing tbo 
TJnioti is now approacbed l)y some of tbo leading minds of tbo 
Nortb, and sucb are tbe views wbicb are now rapidly gaining 
ground tbrougb tbe country. Wbile, bowever, readily acknow- 
ledging tbe proof wbicb tbeso speculations afford at once of a 
full appreciation of tbe real difficulties to be encountered and 
of pbilosopbic boldness in meeting tlieni, I am unable to see tbat 
tbe remedy suggested would obviate tbe danger wbicb, it is 
admitted, would exist. In tbe reasoning wbicb I bave quoted 
no account appears to be taken of tbe element of time, so all- 
important to a realization of tbe results anticipated. Tbe abo- 
lition of slavery, it is truly said, would strike directly at tbe 
authority of tbe slave-lords. The stigma at present affixed to 
industry being removed, the industrial classes would quickly 
rise in social importance, and a free labouring population would 
doubtless in the end predominate in the South. But these 
results could not be accomplished in a moment. A disloyal 
people would not be rendered loyal by a single stroke of the 
manumitter's wand — 

rerum imppriis hominumque 
Tot tantisquo minor, quem ter vrndicta quaterque 
Imposita baud unquam miserd formidine privet. 

The habits of obedience are not easily broken through, tradi- 
tional feelings are powerful, and the influence of the slave-lords 
would probably long outlive the institution from which it de- 
rives its strength. A considerable period would, therefore, of 
necessity, elapse before that pervading sentiment of loyalty 
could be established, under the- guidance of which alone, as all 
admit, the rule of the Union could be safely entrusted to popu- 
lar institutions. 

But there is another result which might follow from the con- 

[, ' ~- ■ 

* Speech of the Hon. Carl Schurz, delivered in the Cooper Institute, New York, 
Gth March, 1862. 
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quoat of tlio South and the ovortlirow of alavory, tho probable 
dfoots of which on tho tiottletnont of Bouthorn Bocioty it rniiy bo 
worth while for o, moment to conaidor. 1(3 it not probftblo thnt, 
in tho Case wo now contomi)hitc, thoro would bo an oxtenBivo 
immigration into tho Sonthern StateB of free sdttlorB from tho 
Korth? And what wovdd bo tho elFoct of this now ingredient 
on tho society of tho South ? I imagine it woukl in tho main 
bo a wholesome one,, The now eottlorfl would carry with them 
the ideas, the outerpriao, tho progrossivo spirit of free society, 
and would act as a leaven of loyalty on the disaftection of tho 
South ; but I think it ifl equally plain they would introduce into 
Southern society, at all events for some time, a new element of 
disturbance. Thoy wou|(l ai)pear there as intruders, as tho 
inissiouaries of a new social and political faith — a faitli hateful 
to the old dominion, as living monuments of tho humiliation of 
tho Southern people. Is it not inevitable that between thorn 
and the old aristocracy a bitter feud would spring up — a feud 
which would soon be exasperated by mutual injuries, and might 
not impossibly be transmitted, as a heritage of hatred, to future 
generations? JSTow such a condition of society would be little 
favourable to the sudden conversion of the South to sentiments 
of loyalty ; and, pending this happy consummation, how is the 
South to be governed ? "We are thus forced back upon our ori- 
ginal difficulty — the difficulty of governing a disaffected South, 
from which it seems to me the path of despotism, offere tho only 
escape. 

For these reasons,! cannot think that the Iforth is well advised 
in its attempt to reconstruct the Union in its original proportions. 
At the same time I am far from thinking that tho time for 
peace has yet arrived. What, it seems to me, the occasion de- 
mands, and what, I think, the moral feeling of Europe should 
support the ISTorth in striving for, is a degree of success which 
shall compel the South to accept terms of separation, bugIi a& 
the progress of civilization in America and the advancement of 
liuman interests throughont the world imperatively require.. 
To determine the exact amount of concession on the part of 
the South which would satisfy these conditions is no part of my 
purpose. The attempt would be futile. It will suffice that 1 
indicate as distinctly as I can that settlement of the controversy 
which would, in my judgment, adequately secure the en{^ 
proposed, and which on the whole is most to be desired. 

Any scheme for the readjustment of political society in North 
^America ought, it seems to me, to embrace two leading objects :: 
— Ist, the greatest practical curtailment of the domain of the 
Slave Power; and 2nd, the reabsorption into .the sphere of free 
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Bociety of m much of tlio proHont population of tlio Slave Stiitoa 
as civn bo reabaorliod wi.thoul; dotrimont to tlio intoreste of froe- 
(clonu On tlio asBiiinption whicli I Imvo uiado of tlio ability of 
tlio ISTortliorn pooplo to subdue tho South, those t\vo conditions 
roBolvo thomselves into one. Tho only obstado to a complete 
reconstruction of the Union lies, on this assumption, in tho dif- 
ficulty of combining in the same political system forms of 
society so diftbront aa those presented by the Northern and 
Southern States. We may then, for the purpose of our discus- 
sion, confine onr attention to the latter of tht) two conditions 
which have been laid down. 

, It will be remembered that, in considering, in a formor chap- 
ter, tlio consequences of confining the Southern Confederacy 
within the area already settled under slavery, it was pointed 
out that slavery, thus restricteoi, would bo at once arrested in 
its development, and that the chsck given to the system would 
be first felt in the older or breeding states. In these states the 
profits from slavery being derived chiefly from the sale, not 
from the employment, of slaves, so soon as the creation of new 
markets for the human stock was precluded, the reasons for 
maintaining the institution would cease. The slaveholders, 
obliged henceforward to look to the soil as the sole source of 
their profits, would be forced upon improved methods of culti- 
vation ; and before the necessity for improved methods slavery 
would perforce disappear. Now, this being the position of 
slavery in the breeding states, it is evident that, so soon as the 
progress of the Northern armies shall have made it clear that 
the Slave Power must fail in its original design — still more 
when the South is menaced with positive curtailment of its 
dominions — ^the slaveholders of these states will understand that, 
80 far as their interests are concerned, the institution is doomed. 
But this c(Hiviction will be brought home to them by still more 
.cogent reasons than those which reflection on their economic 
vcondition would furnish. The breeding states ate also the bor- 
der states, and they are therefore the states on which the evils 
•of invasion must in the first instance fall. Already near the 
?whole of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, is in 
possession of the Northern armies. Observe, then, the light 
an whicb in the present aspect of affairs, the question of secession 
must present itself to a border slaveholder. He sees that for 
him the extinction of slavery is rendered certain in an early 
future. His slaves are flying to the Federal armies. His 
country is suffering all the evils of invasion. The tie which 
bound him to the Slave Power is hopelessly severed. In this* 
position of affairs is it not probable that, were the opportunity 
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of ro-cHtal>liHhin{5 pocial order iipoti a now hmw preBenrctl to 
' liiiri, ho would fioizo ii^ juid, the old RyHforn of socicly hnving 
irrovocably paoBod away, that ho would in good fnith caat in 
hifi lot with n now ordor of things. ' 

Sncli an opportunity has been created for tlio border fltiftca 
by tho adoption by CongresB of Mr. Lincohi'H recent jnesaago, 
recommending a co-operation on tho part of the I^edoral Qovorn- 
^^'^ inent with such Btates as arc willing to accept a policy of 
'emancipation. Tlio Bciionio, indeed, haa been pronounced in 
this country to be chimerical — framed less with a viw to tho 
actual exigencies of tho case than to catch tlio applause of 
Europe. 1 venture to say that never was criticism less appro- 
priate, or censure more unjust Practicality and unafi'estcd 
earnestness of purpose are written in every line of the mes- 
sage. In the full knowledge evinced of tho actual circum- 
stances of the border states, combined with the adroitness with 
which advantage is taken of their peculiar position as affected 
by ptrssing events, there is displayed a rare political sagacity, 
which is not more creditable to its author than is the genuine 
sincerity which shines through his simple and weighty words. 
Had the scheme indeed been pix)pounded at the outset of the ^ 
contest (as so many well-meaning empirics among us were for- 
ward to advise) — while tlie Slave Power was yet unbroken, 
and the prospects of a future more prosperous than it had yet 
known seemed to be opening before it, there would have been 
some point in the strictures which have been indulged in, some 
ground for invidious comtnent ; but, proposed at the present 
time, it is, as I venture to think, a suggestion than whieh few 
more wise or more important have ever been submitted to a 
legislative body. 

Returning to our argument, it has been seen that, in the event 
of the tide of war being decisively turned against the South, 
the position, alike industrial and geographical, of the border 
states would greatly favour a reconstruction of society in them 
upon principles of freedom. Now, this result would be power- 
fully helped forwa;rd by another circumstance in respect to 
which they differ from the more southern states of the Confe- 
deracy — the presence in their population of a large element of 
free cultivators. This interest, already in some of the border 
states* almost balancing that of slavery, would, it is evident, in 

* For example in MissourL The positioa of slavery in that state ia 1856 is thus 
described by Mr. Weston : — " In large portions of Missouri slavery has never existed 
to any important extent. Tho counties adjoining Iowa, ten in number, contained in 
1856 5T,255 whites and only 8tl slaves. Of the one hundred and seven counties 
ninety-five, occupying four-fifths of the area of the state, contained in 1856 669,921 
whites, and only 5t,471 slaves, or nearly twelve to one. In twenty-five of these 
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tlio oltoro*! condition of affaire, riso rapidly into importance. 
Occupying that placo in thoBOcial arran^fijenicntB to^irarda which 
tho ivholo community was obviouwly tondinfj^, conBtantly incrons- 
ing in lumihcrs m tlio progress of (Emancipation brought now 
recruifs to its ranks — a unclons of loyalty around which all tho 
l)08t olemontfi of society might gather — this tsoction of tho popu- 
lation would ejisily tako tho load in the politics of their several 
states, would give tone to the Avhole community, and determine 
ita march. 

It would thus seem that, the might of tho Slave Power once 
effectually broken, the incorporation of tho border states into a 
social system based on industrial freedom would, not present 
any insuperable difSc'ulties. It would bo only necessary U) give 
support to tendencies which the actual state of things would 

' call at once into operation. Now, what might be done in the 
border states, where a slave society actually exists,^ might, it is 
evident, be accomplished with much greater facility in those 
districts of the South which, though enrolled as slave states, 
have in reality yet to be colonized — for example,, in Texas and 
Arkansas. In Texas population is represented by considerably 
less than one person to the square mile ; in Arkansas, by four; 

'* and of this sprinkling of people three-foui-ths in both states are 
composed of free persons. To the recovery of these states to 
the dominion of freedom there would at least be no social or 
political obstacles which might not be easily overcome. Arkan- 
s&B and Texas recovered, Louisiana alone of the states on the 
west of the Mississippi would remain to the Slave Fewer ; and 
is it not possible that Louisiana also might be recovered to free- 
dom ? Doubtless its pro-slavery tendencies are intensely strong ; 
its slave. population almost equals the free; but the state is a 
small one, and the prize would be worth an extraordinary efiort. 
Louisiana conquered, Arkansas and Texas recovered to freedom, 
the whole course of the Mississippi would be opened to the 
"Western States ; and the Slave Power — shut up within its nar- 
rowed domain, bounded on one side by the Gulf of Mexico and 
file ocean, on the other by the line of the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi, — might with some confidence be left to that pro- 
cess of natural decay which slave institutions, arrested in their 
expansion, inevitably entail. 

I have hitherto discussed this question with reference to the 

counties there was an absolute decrease of the number of slaves from 1850 to 1856. 
In tho whole ninety-five counties the increase of slaves in that period was only 
^264- Slavery is not strong, and has never been so, except in twelve counties in 
■^he centre of the state, embracing about one-fifth of its area, and lying principally 
the Missouri river." — Progrm, of Slavery, p. 14. 
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inlorosts of tlio Nortliorn people on the one hand, nnd to those 
of civilization, iia idontilicd "with tho overthrow of tho Slave 
Power, on the other. But there is another intorcBt involved in 
the BOttloinent of tho American quarrel which may not seem at 
onco to bo identical, with oitlier of thcBO — the interest of tho 
prcBont race of negro slaves. The mode of terminating tho 
struggle which I have indicated as that which Bcema to ra.o on 
tho whole most dcBirablo, though, if realized, it would probably 
bring freedom to a million of slaves, would yet, it is not to bo 
denied, leave some three millions still in bondage ; and there 
are those who will probably think that this after all would bo 
but a Korry result from the greai- opportunities of the present 
conjuncture, and from the gr?iP/« siicrifices which it has already 
cost. Far wiser, it will bo &iiid, as well as more generous 
would it be, now that tho hand has been, put to the plough, not 
to look back till tho work has been effectually accomplished, 
and. the great wrong once for all rased out. With the aspira- 
tions of those who hold this language I trust I can sympathize ; 
but it seems to me that they fail to appreciate the magnitude 
of the problem which the policy they recommend involves. 
No solution of that problem would be complete, or would be 
worthy of the enlightened viewc of the present time, which 
did not include, besides the mere manumission of the negro 
population, their protection against the efforts of their former, 
masters to recover their lost power, and no less, the provi- 
sion, for them of a career in the future. l^Tow, let us sup- 
pose the first of these ends to be accomplished — emancipa- 
tion to be decreed — and overlooking the objection to what 
would be the necessary condition of an attempt to give effect 
to the second — the establishment in the South of a despotic 
rule wielded by the central government — ^liow, let us ask, 
is it proposed to provide a career for four millions of emanci- 
pated slaves? It will be said, the land still remains to be 
cultivated ; and the labour of the negroes will be as neces- 
sary for its cultivation after they have been emancipated as 
before. The career for the emancipated negro would, there- 
fore, be plain : he would, as a free labourer, hire his services to 
those who now take them by force. In a word, a population 
of four million slaves might be converted into a population of 
four million free labourers. This is, in truth, the only mode of 
solving the question that deserves serious attention ; for I do 
not think that the plans, of which we have lately heard some- 
thing, of a wholesale removal of negroes from the American 
continent—even where they are not advanced for the purpose 
simply .of discrediting the cause of emjincipation — can be bo 
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rogftrdocL But, taking tho policy of Imlnodiato and wliolosalo 
omancipation in its best form, and judging it in a spirit of can- 
dour, ia it a roasonablb oxpoctation that, looking at all tlio con- 
ditions of tho caao, the result which is contemplated would bo 
roaliKcd, — that the negro, on tlio one hand, and tho planter, on 
tho other, would lend themselves to the scheme ? I am cer- 
tainly not going to oppose to the proposal the exploded calumny 
of tho incorrigible indolence of the negro. I am quite ready 
to admir, what nothing but tho pernicious influence of slavery 
on the negro would- ever have given a pretext for denying, and 
what our West Indian experiment has now conclusively esta- 
blislied,- that the negro in freedom is amenable to the same 
influences as tho white man — that he can appreciate as keenly 
independence, comfort, and affluence, and that, like him, he 
will work and save and speculate to obtain these blessings : 
nevertheless, while conceding all this, I confess I am imable to 
Kee my way to the result that is here expected. 

The grand difiiculty to be encountered in any scheme of oman- 
cipation which proposes to convert suddenly a regime of forced 
, into one of hired labour, is the state of feeling which slavery 
leaves behind it in the minds of those who have taken part in 
its working. "With the master there is a feeling of exasperation 
which leads him to thwart the operation of a system which has 
been forced upon him and which is odious to him, combined 
with a desire to re-establish under some new form liis old 
tyranny ; while the emancipated bondman naturally desires to 

* A very important coutribution to our knowledg'j on the working of emancipa- 
tion in the "West Indies has just appeared from the pen of Mr. Edward Bean 
US-derhiU. from whose work, " The West Indies, their Social and Religious Condi- 
tion" i extract the following testimony of Captain Darling, the present governor of 
Jamaica, to the capacity of the negro for freedom : — " The proportion of those who 
are settling themselves industriously on their holdings, and rapidly rising in the 
eooral scale, while commanding the respect of all classes of the community, and some 
of whom are, to a limited extent, themselves the employers of hired labour, paid for 
either in money or in kind, is, I am bappy to think, not only steadily increasing, 
but at the present moment is far more extensive than was anticipated by those v/ho 
are cognizant of all that took place in this colony in tho earlier days of negro free- 
dom. There can be no doubt, in fact, that an independent, respectable, and, I 
believe, trustworthy, middle class is rapidly forming. If the real objtitt of emanci- 
pation was to place the freed man in such a position that he might work out his 
own advancement in the social scale, and prove his capacity for the full and rational 
enjoyment of personal independence secured by constitutional liberty, Jamaica wiU 
afford more instances, even in proportion to its large population, of such gratifying 
results, than any other land in which African slavery once existed. Jamaica at 
this monlent presents, as I believe, at once the strongest proof of the complete suc- 
cess of tlie great measure of emancipation aa relates to the capacity of the f>manci- 
pated race for freedom, and the most unfortunate instance of a descent in the scale 
of agricultural and commercial importance as a colonial community." — The West 
Indies, their Social and Eeligious Condition, pp. 458, 459, 
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bronk for over Avith a inodo of lifo which m associated with Iub 
degradation. Thoso principlos of diBturbanco wcro brought 
fully into play in tho West Indian oxpcnniont ;* but thoy were 
in tluit case largely controlled by tho condition of things in tho 
'West Indian islands. Tho strong arm of thp British Govern- 
ment put an cfl'cctiuil restraint on tho tyrannical temper of tiio 
masters y[ while in somo of tho islands tho prooccnpation of tho 
land closed against tlic slave tho one refuge from a hatod, lot. 
This, for example, was tho case in Barbadoes,' and in this island, 
accordingly, a system of hired industry was easily introduced. 
But the case of Barbadoes was exceptional, and, in tho main, 
emancipation in tho West Indies has isaued, not in tho conver- 
sion of a population of slaves into a popvilation of labourers 
working for hire, but in the creation of a numerous class of 
small negro proprietors, each cultivating in independence his 

* " Tho House of Assembly nt tho time of emancipation poasossed tho fullest pow- 
ora to roniedy any defect in that great measure. But it abused its powers. Inatoad 
of enacting laws calculated to elevate and benefit tlio people, it pursued tho contrary 
course. By an Ejectment Act it gave to tho plantovB tho right to turn out tho 
enfranchised peasantry, without regard to sex or age, at a week's notice, from tho 
homes in which they had been born and bred ; to root up their provision grounds, 
and to cut down the fruit trees which gave them both shelter and food ; in order 
that, through dread of tho consequencea of refusal, the negroes might be driven to 
work on the planters' own terms. . . . Driven from his cabin on tho estate by the 
harsh or unjust treatment of his former master, tho free labourer had to build a cot- 
tage for himself. Immediately the customs on shingles for tho roof to shelter hia 
family from the seasons Vero more than doubled ; while the duty on the staves and 
hoops for sugar hogsheads, the planters' property, was greatly reduced. And when 
the houses were built, they were assessed at a rate which, in some parishes, bore bo 
heavily on the occupants, as to lead to the abandonment of their dwellings for shan- 
ties of mud and boughs." — Thi West Indies, &c , pp. 21S-218. 

" Some proprietors at emancipation drove their labourers %om the estates, and ono 
was mentioned who was living at the time on tho north side of the island. He 
Bwore that he would not allow a ' nigger ' to live within three miles of his house ; of 
course the man waa speedily ruined-" — Ibid, pp 268, 269. 

I " If the House of Assembly has Mad any policy at all in it& treatment of the 
labouring classes, it has been a ' po'iiey of alienation.' Only the perpetual interposir 
tion of the British government has prevented the enfranchised negro from being 
reduced to the condition of a serf by the selfish partizan. legislation of the Jamaica 
planters. . . . Aa slaves, the people -vere never instructed in husbandry, or in the 
general cultivation of the soil ; as free men, the legislature has utterly neglectea 
them, and they have had to learn as thej could the commonest processes of agricul- 
ture. No attempt has been made to provide a fitting education for them ; for the 
paltry grant of some £2,500 a year cannot la any sense be said to be a provision for 
their instruction. . . . Speaking of this feature of Jamaica legislation. Earl Grrey, 
writing in 1853, says: — 'The Statute Book ti"the island for tho last six years pre- 
sents nearly a blank, as regards laws calculated to improve the condition of the popu- 
lation, and to raise them in the scale of civilisation.' .... Happily the present 
governor, following in the steps of many of hi^ predecessors, deals impartially with 
every class, strives to prevent as far as possible mischievous effects of the selfish 
policy that has been pursued, and exerts himself y>. rescue the goverament firom ths 
grasp of personal interest and ambition."— -Jftid. pp, 222, S2-3. 
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own putch of gronnd. This roault, liowovor, is no5, thai, wliicli 
is contoinplatcd by those who doniro wholesale emancipation in 
the Soiithern Stato^i, and indeed — owing to influences which Iiad 
little oxistonco in the West Indies, but which would bo brought 
to boar upon the American negro — is not to bo expected. But, 
passing by this, the thing at present to bo attended to is that, 
wherever the waste land was abundant, the experiment, so far 
as the point at present under consideration is concerned, broke 
down. The plantations were extensively deserted, and the 
nfegroes, instead of becoming hired labourers, became peasant 
farmera on the vacant land. Such has been the result of eman- 
cipation in the "West Indies. Those principles of disturbance 
which slavery leaves after iJ:, llhough largely controlled, have 
yet bpen sufficiently powerful to prevent the general establish- 
ment of a system of hired labour.* 

l^Tow what would be the chance of replacing negro slavery 
witii hired labour in the Southern States ? If we look to the 
condition of society there, we find that the usual disturbing 
causes exist in exaggerated force, while there is little to 
counteract them in the other conditions of the case. Nowhere 
else has pro-slavery fanaticism been so strong ; the belief in 
the moral soundness of the institution has been novvhere so 
implicit ; nowhere, therefore, would the introduction of a system 
of iree industry have to encounter on the part of the masters 



* Tho following is Mr. Underbill's conclusion as to tfce general results of the expe- 
Timent in Jamaica : — " Emancipation did not, indeed, bring wealth to the^ planter ; 
it did not restore fortunes already trembling in the grasp of mortgagees and usurers j 
it did not bring back the palmy days of foreign commereo to Kingston, nor assist in 
the maintenance of protective privileges in the mariets of Great Britain ; it did not 
gbre wisdom to planters, nor skill to agriculturists and manufacturers ; but it has 
brought an amount of happiness, of improvement, of material wealth and prospective 
ele-vation to the enfranchised slave in which eveiy lover of man must rejoice. Social 
order everywhere prevails. Breaches of the p<ace are rare. Crimes, especially in 
their darker and more sanguinary forms, are few. Persons and property are perfectly 
safe. The planter sleeps in security, dreads no insurrection, fears not the torch of 
the incendiary, travels day or night in the loneliest solitudes without anxiety or care. 
The ipeople are not drunkards, even if thef be impure; and this sad feature in the 
moral life of the people is meeting its chect in the growing respect for the marriage 
tie, and the improved life of the white corimunity in their midst. . . . The general 
prospects of the island are improvmg. Estates are now but rarely abandoned, while 
in many places portions of old estates are/being brought again under cultivation. It is 
admitted by all parties that sugar culti/ation is profitable. At the same time, it is 
very doubtful whetlier any large proportion of the emancipated population will ever 
bo induced to return to the estates/br, at least, in sufiQcient numbers to secure the 
enlargement of the area of cultivatipb to the extent of former days. Higher wages 
will do somewhat to obtain labour/rs, and they can be afforded, and the return of 
confidence will bring capital ; bu(?the taste and habit of independence will continue 
to operate, and induce Hife' agrici/tural classes to cling to the little holdings whicF 
they so industriously occnpy,"--^rAe Wesi Indies, pp. 455, 45t. 
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such violont prejudices. Again, tho desire of the emancipatoi? 
nogro to break with liis former mode of Mfo could ecarco fiiil to 
ho hero Gxt.remoly strong ; for, ahhbugh the treatment of the 
slaves was perha{)8 harfllior in the West Iiidies than it ]:\m for 
tliGi most part been in the Oonfoderato Slates, the degradation 
of the race had neither there nor cbowhere reached bo low a 
point ; and, as a principle of repulaion, the feeling of shame 
would probably bo not less powerful than that of hatred. On 
the other hand, who can suppose, — bearing in mind the un- 
worthy antipathy to the negro which still animates the gr^t 
majority of the American people, and which perhaps emanci- 
pation would do little to remove ; bearing in mind the effects 
of a long complicity with slavery on the traditions of the 
Federal gorernment — who, I say, impressed with these facts^ 
can suppose that tlio negro of the Southern States would in 
that people and government find efficient prOtectora ? Would 
there be no fear that the protector might have less sympathy 
with the victim than even the tyrant against whoni protection 
was claimed ? But even on the assumption that the spirit of 
the Federal government and of the Korthern people was 
excellent, would the task of protecting the negro be feasible in 
the South ? Throughout the whole slave domain, but especially 
in the more southern of the Slave States^ there are, as we know, 
vast regions of wilderness. Over these wanders a miserable 
white population, idle, lawless, and cherishing for the negro a 
contempt, which, on his being raised to their level by emanci- 
pation, would be quickly converted into hatred. Kow, remem- 
bering what has happened in those West Indian Islands which 
offer the nearest analogy to the present case — ^remembering 
what has occurred, for example, in Trinidad* — ^is it not almost 
certain that, so soon as emancipation was decreed, the negroes 

* " Three years after emancipatioiij in 1841, the condition of the island [Trinidad] 
was most deplorable: the labourers had for the most part abandoned the estates, 
and taken possession of plots of vacant land, especially in the vicinity of the towns, 
without purchase or lawful right. Vagrancy had become an alarming habit of great 
numbers; every attempt to take a census of the population was baffled by the fre- 
quent migrations which took place. Criminals easEy evaded justice by abscondmg 
to places where they were unknown, or by hiding themselves in the dense forests 
which in all parts edged so closely on the cleared lands. Drunkenness increased t«> 
an enormous degree, assisted by planters who freely supplied rum to the labourers to 
induce them to remain as cultivators on their estates. High wages were obtained 
only to be squandered in amusement, revelry, and dissipation: at the same time, 
these high wages induced a diminished cultivation of food, and a corresponding 
increase in price and in the importation of provisions from the neighbouring islands 
aiid continent. The labourers steadily refused to enter into any contracts which 
would oblige them to remain in the service of ai master; this would too much have 
resembled the state of slavery "rom which they had but just emerged."— 2%e West 
Indies, &c,, pp. 68-69. 
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. would betakq tiicipseilvoB ^ tlicao wilds ? and, dieporsod over 
this vftet region, what would ]3o thoir fatb ? How could thoy 
1)0 protected ? How could thoy ho trained to a higher inodo 
of life ? Thoy would thore encounter the wluto man in a con- 
dition fl<i wretched as their own. His example conld not fail 
to influence them. They would acquiro his vagabond tastes, 
and emulate hie idleness. They would be wholly at his mercy. 
Efficient protection would bo impossible over so vast a region. 
The growth of regular industry would bo hopolerjS ; and the too 

^probable result would be that the whole South would be aban- 
doned to the dominion of nature, and negro and white man go 
to ruin together. 

On the other liand, looking at the problem of emancipation, 
as it would present itself under that settlement of the American 
question which I have ventured to indicate as desirable, I am 
unable to see that it would involve any difficulty which a gov- 
ernment, really bent on accomplishing its object, might not bo 
fairly expected to overcome. In tho first place, it would, as 
thus presented, at once u,ssume more manageable proportions. 
The evil might bo dealt with in delail, and the experience 
acquired in the earlier eftbrts might be made available at the 
further stages of the process. The attack would in the first 
instance be directed against the weakest parts of the system — 
the institution in the border states. In those states, not only is 
slavery lees strongly established than in the states further 
south, it is also milder in its character. The relation subsisting 
between master and slave being less embittered, the obstacles 
to a re-establishment of their connexion upon a new footing 
would be less formidable. The wilderness, indeed — the great- 
est difficulty, of the case — rwonld not be wholly absent even in 
the border states ; but its dimensions would here be less vast, 
and these, as the abolition of slavery drew a fresh immigration 
from the adjoining states of the North, would in all probability 
be rapidly reduced. Even should the negroes repair to the 
wilds in considerable nunibers, the case would not be so hope- 
less. They would meet here in many districts, not the 
" mean whites," but a population of free cultivators, whose 
example, it is not to be doubted, would exercise on their charac- 
ter and pursuits an influence as wholesome as that of the others 
would be baneful. In these peasant cultivatoi*s the free negro 
would behold industry in its most respectable and most pros- 
perous form ; and, with their exanjple before him, he would 
probably settle down into the same condition of life with them. 

But while in the reannexed states a career would be provi- 
ded for the einancipated negro, his brother, still left in bond- 
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ag=o tho Sou til, wouW ore long find that for liim aleo a Hew 
era waa opening. Cut oflT from, the ricli virgin Boils of tho 
Bouth-wesl, tho older etatca of the Oonfpdorncy would quickly 
roach the condition of Virginia and Maryland, The inevitable 
goal would soon come in sight, and the foreseen necessity of a 
change would gradually re«onciie tho minds of tho planters to 
a policy of emancipation. The spirit in which the tusk would 
be undertaken, when prescribed to them as it were by Nature 
herself, would, it may be fairly expected, be far different from 
that with which, it would be encountered, if enforced at the 
bayonet's point by hostile and hated Northerners. Self-inter' 
est, no longer overborne by passion or pride, would teach the 
necoBsity of calmly considering a position of which the urgency 
could no longer be concealed or evaded ; and the full know- 
ledge and large experience of theplautors.mighf be expected to 
conduct them to that solution which would be in most accordance 
with the welfare of the negro and their own. Meanwhile, the 
policy of emancipation once commenced, its effects would not 
be confined to the Btates which adopted it. The working 
states, deprived of their supply of labour from the North, 
would be compelled to adopt new maxims of management. 
The life of the slave would become for his raiaster an object of 
increased consideration ; his comfort would be more attended 
to, and his condition would rapidly improve. With the pro- 
gress of time the destiny of the older States would overtake 
these also, and thus, by a gradual but sure process, the greatest 
blot on modern civilization would be expimged from American 
soiL 



THE END, 



